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a. 


PREFACE, 


EVER did any Writer ſhew leſs folicitude 
about the fate of his Works, than Swift. 
From the time they were ſent into the world, he 


ſeems not to have had any farther concern about 


them. As ſoon as his eaglets were fledged— 


He whiſtled them off, and let them down the wind, 


To prey at fortune. 
2 SHAKESPEARE, 


And ever after he was as careleſs about their fate, as 
birds are with regard to their diſperied broods. 

For a long time his ſeveral productions remained 
in a detached ſtate, without the name of any Author; 
nor could the general admiration they excited, pre- 
vail on him to reveal himſelf, or claim them as bis 
own. In this reſpect, he ſeems to have been actuated 
by the ſame principle which governed his whole con- 
duct in life, that of the moſt perfect diſintereſted- 
neſs; and as he had laid it down for a maxim, from 
the beginning, that he never would receive any pecu- 
niary gratification for his Writings, ſo he uſed his 
beſt endeavours to avoid, as much as poſſible, even 
the reward of fame. Or if, in proceſs of time, the 
Author of Works bearing the ſtamp of ſuch uncom= 
mon genius, ſhould be diſcovered, it would be al- 
lowed that he courted not fame, but fame followed 
him. The improvement of mankind being the chief 

. H. A object 


P-K.EF. e. 


object he had in view in all bis publications, he 
thought the extraordinary talent, beſtowed on him, 
for this purpoſe, with ſo liberal a hand, ought to be 
as liberally employed, without any mean mixture of 

ſelkſh motives. * | 
The firſt time that any of his traggling pieces were 
collected together, with his own conſent, was ſo late 
as 


* In a letter from Swift to Mr. Pulteney, dated May 12, 1735, there 
is the following paragraph :—** I never got a farthing by any thing I 
writ, except one about eight years ago, and that was by Mr. Pope's 
prudent management for me.” Here we have a confirmation of what 
I have advanced above, that he had laid it down as a maxim not to 
accept of any pecuniary gratification for his writings, by the poſitive 
aſſertion of the Author, whoſe veracity cannot be doubted. And that 
he ſwerved from it in this ſingle inſtance he imputes to Mr. Pope”s 
prudent management for him. By which expreſſion he ſeems to inſinuate 
that it was not altogether with his approbation. 

On the other hand it Ras been afferted that Swift got a ſum of money 
for his firſt work, The Tale of a Tub; and as a proof of this, it is 
ſaid, there is ſtill in being an entry made in the books of the firſt pub- 
limer of a certain ſum paid for that work, But this entry does not 
ſay to whom it was paid; and I ſhall here produce a certain proof that 
it was neither to Swift nor his order. That the firſt edition was made 
without his privity or conſent, appears clearly from the following 
_ paſſages in the Apology prefixed to his own edition in 1709, where 
Swift, ſpeaking of himſelf, ſays, —** He was then a young gentleman 
much in the world, and wrote to the taſte of thoſe who were liks 
| himſelf; therefore, in order to allure them, he gave a liberty to his 
pen, which might not ſuit with maturer years, or graver characters ; 
and which he could eaſily have corrected, with a very few blots, had 
he been maſter of bis pafers for a year cr two before their publication. — 
How the Author came to be without his papers, is a ſtory not proper 
to be told, and of very little uſe, being a private fact: of which the 
reader would believe as little, or as much, as he thought good. He 
had, however, a blotted copy by him, which he intended to have writ- 
ten over with many alterations, and. this the publiſhers were well 
aware of, having put it into the Bookſeller's Preface, that they ap- 
prehended a ſurreptitious copy, which was to be altered, Oc. This, 


though 
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FREFACE, 
as the year 1726, when he was far advanced in life, 
Theſe 225 publiſhed by Mr. Pope in ſome volumes 


of Miſcellanies, interſperſed with works of his own, 


preceded by a Preface to which both their names 


were ſubſcribed. 


Seven or eight yeats after this, the firſt collection 
of his Works, unmixed with thoſe of others, was made 
by George Faulkner, printer and bookſeller in Pub- 
lin, in four volumes octavo. This Work was car 
ried on, not only without the Dean's conſent, but 
much againſt his inclination, as may be ſeen by ſeve- 
ral of his Letters written to different perſons about 
that time. + Yet Faulkner, in order to ſtamp a cte- 


though not regarded by readers; was a teal truth, only the ſurreptitious 
copy was rathet that which was printed; and they made all the haſte 
they could, Which indeed was needleſs, the Author not being at all 
prepared : but he has been told oe beck, eller was much in pa u, having 
given a good ſum of meney for the copy. 


From the above paſſage it is evident that the firſt edition was printed, 
without the Author's privity, from a ſurreptitious copy, and the money 
was paid to the poſſeſſbr of thiat copy; who certainly, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, mutt wiſh to be concealed, and therefore no name is an- 
hexed to the entry in the Bookſeller's account book mentionec before. 

+ Among many others, the following paſſages in two of his letters 
to Mr. Pulteney, will clearly prove the point. You will hear, per- 
haps, that one Faulkner hath printed four volumes, wnich are called 
my works, He hath only prefixed the firit letters of my name. . 
was done utterly againſt my will ; for there is no property in printers or 
bookſellers here, and I was not able to hinder it. I hawe neve; Set 
luked into them, nor 1 believe eter ſhall.” March Sth, 1744. 


In another letter to the ſame, dated May 12th, 173:, he ſays, 
Von are pleaſed to mention fome volhmes of what arz called my 
Works, I have looked on them very little — The printer applied to 
my friends, and got many things from England. The man was civil 
and humble, but I Had no dealing: with him, and therefore he con- 
tulted ſome friends; who were readier to dire& him than I deſired they 
ſhould,” ? 


A 2 dit 


PREFACE 


dit on his edition, had the confidence to aſſert (not 
indeed till after the Dean had loſt his ſenſes) in ſome 
of the latter volumes, that the whole was carried on 
under his inſpection; nay that he even corrected the 
preſs, ſheet by ſheet : the falſchood of which muſt 
appear to every one, who ſees what a number of ab- 
ſurd and ſtupid notes are to be found there. But, 
indeed, he was ſo far from encouraging the Work, 
that he never could be prevailed on to give the leaſt 
information about any other of his Writings, not be- 
fore publicly known to be his, though frequently 
importuned on that head by Dr. Sheridan, and many 
others of his friends, who were inclined to ſerve 
Faulkner, and wiſhed to make the edition as com- 
plete as poſſible: on which account they could, at 


that time, furniſh out only four volumes. There 


was but one point in which he interfered ; that of 
not ſuffering his name to be prefixed, but only the 
initial letters. 

The avidity with which thefe Works were de- 
voured by the Public, brought on a fearch for all 
the other Writings of the Author, not contained in 
this collection, and ſeveral ſucceſſive volumes were 


publiſhed as they were found ont. Out of theſe the 


ingenious Dr. Hawkſworth formed an elegant edi- 
tion enriched with notes, many of which are retained 
in this. | 
When all that had hitherto been printed was ex- 
hauſted, the curioſity was keener with regard to ori- 
ginal pieces, and ſuch manuſcripts as had never ſeen 


the light. Among theſe none have met with a more 


favourable reception from the Public, than the col- 


lection 
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PREFACE. 


lection of his Epiſtolary Correſpondence ; for, tho 
it is evident that none of theſe letters (if we except 
only Mr. Pope's) were intended for the preſs, yet 
this very circumſtance ſeems to have enhanced their 


value, according to an obſervation of Lord Boling- 


broke's in one of his Epiſtles to Swift, where he 
ſays “ Pliny writ his letters for the Public; ſo did 
Seneca; ſo did Balſac, Voiture, Fc. Tully did not, 
and therefore theſe give us more pleaſure than any 
which have come down to us from antiquity. When 
we read them, we pry into a ſecret which was in- 


tended to be kept from us. That is a pleaſure, 


We ſee Cato, and Brutus, and Pompey, and others, 
ſuch as they really were, and not ſuch as the gaping 
multitude of their own age took them to be, or as 
hiſtorians and Poets have repreſented them to ours. 

That is another pleaſure.” 
When we reflect that among his correſpondents 
are to be found the celebrated names of Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Addiſon, Gay, Arbuthnot, Prior, Archbiſhop 
King, Peterborow, Pulteney, Voltaire, &c. we need 
not wonder that the curioſity of the preſent times 
has been ſo highly gratified by their publication. 
Nor is there any doubt but that their value will-con- 
tinue to increaſe with poſterity, in proportion to the 
diſtance of time, down to the lateſt period. And 
even among thoſe correſpondents of an inferiour claſs, 
the letters will perhaps be found the beſt patterns in 
our language, whether of the eaſy, familiar, or ele- 
gant ſtyle: in which ſome of the Ladies have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, particularly the Ducheſs of 
Queenſbury and Lady Betty Germaine, But Swift's 
| A 3 own 


PREFACE. 


own ſtyle, in his Epiſtles, as in every thing elſe, 
will always remain unrivalled, until ſome great ori- 
ginal genius like himſelf ſhall ariſe. 

In this collection nothing is more valuable, or has 
more highly gratified the curioſity of the public, 
_than his Journal to Stella; as it lets us more into 
the real character of Swiſt than all his other Writings 
put together, In this Journal, daily addrefſed to 
his boſom friend, every thought as it riſes in his 
mind, and every feeling of his heart, are laid open 
in all the nakedneſs of truth, Thro'out the whole 


he is thinking aloud, as if he were converſing with 


her tete a tete ; and out of this as true a portrait may 
be made of the peculiar features and complexion of 
his mind, as could be done of his external form, by 
any artiſt, to whom he might ſit for his picture; and 
to this I have been chicfly indebted, for the proofs 
produced in ſupport of his character, 

The firſt thing to be done in this edition, was, to 


diſembroil theſe Works from the chaos in which 


they have hitherto appeared, and reduce them into 
ſome regular order under proper heads, 


The, "Iſt volume is wholly taken up with the 
Hiſtory of his Life. 


The 2d contains his Tale of a Tub, Battle of the 


Books, being his earlieſt productions, and the firſt of 
his Political Trafts written in England. 

The 3d and 4th contain all his other political 
Tracts relative to English Affairs. 


The 5th, his Eſſays on various Subjects. 
The 6th, Gulliyer's Travels. 


The 7th and 8th, all his Poctical Works, and 
Polite Converſation, The 
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PN EFA CE 
The ꝙth, All his Political Tracts relative to Ire- 
land. 
The 1oth, His Sermons, and a variety of de- 
tached Pieces written in Ireland. 

Volumes 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 contain the 
whole of his Epiſtolary Correſpondence. As the 
ſeveral parcels containing theſe Letters, had fallen 
into different hands, and were publiſhed at differ- 
ent times, they were printed without any regard to 
order, inſomuch that the anſwers to numbers of 
the Letters were to be ſought for in different vo- 
lumes. They are here digeſted in a regular ſeries ac- 
cording to their dates. The correſpondence between 


Mr. Pope and the Dean, not in the former edition, is 
here added, as publiſhed by Pope; and the whole cloſed 


with his Journal to Stella, in an uninterrupted ſeries. 


In volume 16, are thrown together all his Sketches 
and unfiniſhed Pieces. 

The 17th and laſt volume, conſiſts of Martinus 
Scriblerus, John Bull, and various other Pieces in 
proſe and verſe, publiſhed in Pope's Miſcellanies. 
As theſe Pieces are admirable in themſelves, and as 
it is well known that Swift had a great ſhare in 
ſome of the moſt capital, tho', according to his 
uſual practice, he never claimed any, but let his 
friends Arbuthnot and Pope enjoy the whole repu- 


tation as well as profit ariſing from them; and as 


theſe have always made a part of Swift's Works, 
where only they are now to be found collected, it 
was thought proper to add this volume to the reſt. 


As Swift has been univerſally allowed to write 


the pureſt and moſt correct Engliſh, of any of our 
| A 4 | Authors, 
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ECEFACE | 
Authors, I thought it might be of public benefit, to 


point out all grammatical errors, ſoleciſms, or inac- 
curacies that might occur in his ſtyle. For— 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 


This I have done throughout, as occaſion offered, 


in notes; except in his more familiar Letters, where 
ſome degree of negligence is allowable, and the uſe 
of colloquial phraſes, not conſiſtent perhaps with 
ſtr1& propriety, is permitted, as giving them a more 
natural air. Nor have I taken notice of many inac- 
cuxacies of a ſimilar kind in his Gulliver's Travels; 
where he ſometimes purpoſely makes uſe of phraſes 
and expreſſions not ſtrictly grammatical, in order 
that the ſtyle might ſeem more in character, as com- 
ing from a ſea-faring man, The not adverting ta 
this, has been the reaſon that ſeveral critics, wha 
have taken upon them to point out Swift's inac- 
curacies, have produced almoſt all their inſtances 
from Gulliver's Travels, | 


But, beſide the particular paſſages which I have 
commented upon in the notes, there are ſome gene- 
ral improprieties which run thro' the whole body 
of the Works, not only of our Author, but of all 
other Engliſh Writers. Theſe have been eſtabliſhed 
by long cuſtom, and ſuffered to keep their poſts 


thro an unpardonable neglect of ſtudying our own 


language. To point theſe put wherever they oc- 
cyrred, would have been an endleſs taſk, and oc- 
calioned a diſguſting repetition; I have therefore 
corrected them throughout ; and that the reader 


may 
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may judge of the propriety of ſo doing, I here ſub. 
ioin a liſt of them. 
As the living ſpeech has never engaged our at- 


tention, the whole being employed about the writ- 


ten language, many barbarous words of uncouth 
ſound are ftill retained, notwithſtanding there are 
others of the ſame import, more pleaſing to the ear, 
Such as— 


Whilſt While 
amongſt among 
betwixt For between 
amidſt amid 


No final found can be more diſagreeable than that 
of fi—as it is only the ſudden ſtop of a hiſs. 


Downwards I Downward 
forwards For forward 
towards toward 


What occaſion is there for continuing the final = 
in thoſe words? 

Further —farther 
Why is this anomaly ſuffered to remain, when we 
have the regular degrees of compariſon in— 


Far, farther, fartheſt ? 
Beſide - beſides— 


Theſe two words being of ſimilar ſound, are very 
improperly uſed promiſcuouſly, the one for the other. 
When employed as a prepoſition, the word be/ide 
ſhould always be uſed ; when as an adverb, S 
The firſt fignifies—over and above. The laſt, more- 
over. As in the following ſentences. Beſide /over 
and above what has been advanced upon this ſub- 
Jett, it may lead us to enquire, Gc. 

3 Heſides, 
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Writers. The terminating —w/e—fignifies man- 
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Beſides, (moreover) what has been advanced upon 
this ſubject, may lead us to enquire, Sc. 

It is always an imperfection in a language to have 
the ſame individual word belong to different parts 
of ſpeech; but when there are two words differently 
pronounced, and differently ſpelt, uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly for each other, both in point of meaning, and 
in diſcharging the different offices of prepoſition 
and adverb, it ſavours much of barbariſm, as it is 
ſo eaſy to allot their peculiar province to each. 
When I ſaid that the word be/de—ſhould be al- 


ways uſed as the prepoſition, and—be/ides—as the 


adverb, the choice was not made at random. In 
it's prepoſitional ſtate, it mult be cloſely united to the 


following word; in its adverbial, it ſhould always 
have a pauſe after it. Now the word beſide—not 
loaded with the final s, is rendered more a pt to run 


glibly into the following word: and the word be- 


fides, always preceding a pauſe, has, by the addition 
of the , a ſtronger ſound to reſt upon. 
like—likely, 

Theſe two words allo, from a ſimilitude of found, 
tho of ſuch different meani gs, are uſed promiſcu- 
oufly. Like—thould be confined to fimilitude,—- 
Likely—to probability, | 

No-ways—nowiſe 

No-ways—is a vulgar corruption from no-wiſe, 

and yet has got into general uſe, even among our beſt 


ner; as—likew;/e—in like manner other ein 
a different manner. It ſhould be always written 
ute, in no manner. 

From 
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From whence—whence. 
The prepoſition- Amin the uſe of this phraſe, 


is for the moſt part redundant, as it is generally 


included in the word whence. Thus—whence come 
you? ſignifies from what place come you? hence 


it follows from which it follows. 
no- not.— 

The particle. is often ſubſtituted in the 
place of—t 3 as I care not whether you believe 
me or zo—To ſhew the abſurdity of this, it will 
be only neceſſary to add the words after—n9—which 
are underſtood—as thus—I care not whether you 
believe me, or 20 believe me—inſtead of do 19 
believe me. The adverbs no and yes, are particles 
expreſſive of the ſimple diſſent or aſſent of the 
ſpeaker, and can never be connected with any fol- 
lowing word; and we might with as much pro- 
priety ſay I care not whether you do not believe me 
or yes—as make uſe of its oppoſite—no—in that 
manner. This vulgariſm has taken its riſe from the 
ſame caufe before- mentioned, the ſimilarity of ſc und 
between no and not. 

Never ſo—ever ſo— 

This is a ftrange ſoleciſm in language. Never 
fo, ſignifies not ever ſo, Let us ſubſtitute the one 
for the other, and the abſurdity will be apparent. 
Thus, when we fay—lI will do it, let him be never 
fo angry—how contrary to the intention would it 
appear, ſhould the phrafe be changed to—let him 
not be ever ſo angry. Or if we ule the ſame word 
ia a phraſe of like import—I will do it 4swever 
angry he may be—how glaring would the abſurdity 
hy : appear 
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appear, ſhould any one ſay however angry he 


may be. 
I had rather 


This phraſe is ſtrangely ungrammatical; PET POT 
means—more willingly. Now let us ſubſtitute the 


one in the place of the other—as—1 had more wil- 


lingly go, than ſtay,—and its impropriety would be 
manifeſt, The adverb—rather—is expreſſive of an 
act of the will, and therefore ſhould be joined to 
the verb—to w:i//—and not to the auxiliary—to 
have. Inſtead of I had rather—it ſhould be—TI 
would rather. 

: A—an— 

In the uſe of this article, it has been laid down 
as a rule, that it ſhould be written a- before a con- 
ſonant, and—an—before a yowel ; but by not at- 
tending to the exceptions to this rule, the article 
an—has been very improperly placed before words 
of a certain claſs, which ought to be preceded by the 
vowel fingly. All words beginning with 2, when 
the accent is on it, or when the vowel is ſounded 
| leparately from any other letter, ſhould have @, not 
an, before them. As, a unit, a univerſe, a uſeful 
project, Sc. For the vowel , in this caſe has not 
a fimple ſound, but is pronounced exactly in the 
ſame manner as the diphthongs commencing with 
y, as in you the pronoun, the individual found 
given to the name of the vowel . Now, an, is 
never written before any words beginning with y; 
nor ſhould it be placed before words commencing 
with u, when ſounded exactly in the ſame man- 
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ner; if we write — a youth, we ſhould alſo write 
RX a vuſe. | 

| In like manner—an—never precedes words com- 
mencing with w, nor ſhould it therefore the vowel 
o, when it forms the ſame ſound. Thus the word, 
one, has the ſame ſound as if written, on, and yet 
it has been the cuſtom to write—ſuch an one. In 
both cafes contrary to the uſage of ſpeech, 

When words begin with the letter þ, they are 
preceded ſometimes by a, ſometimes by an; and 
this by an invariable rule in ſpeaking. When the 
h, or aſpirate is ſounded, the article à is uſed; as, 
a houſe, a horſe: when the + is mute, an is em- 
> ployed; as, an hour, an honour; pronounced as 
* if written an our, an onnur. And yet in all 
> books publiſhed of late years, the article an pre- 

> cedes all words beginning with 5, alike—as an 
bouſe, an horſe, &c. Surely the printers ought 
do reform this abuſe, when they have ſuch an ob- 
* vious rule to guide them. They have nothing to 
i doc but to follow the eſtabliſhed mode of ſpeech, 

* whereof printing ought, as nearly as poſſible, to by 
= the tranſcript. 
$ I have alſo taken the liberty of changing through- 
out an affected uſe of the third perſons ſingular in 
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= verbs, by employing the termination eth, long ſince 
become obſolete, as, loveth, readeth, writeth, inſtead 


of —loves, reads, writes. This habit feems to have 
been caught from his profeſſional uſe of the Church- 
Service, the Bible, ſermons, &c. for in the early 
editions of his firſt publications, it had not obtain- 
| ed ; 
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ed; nor indeed in any of the others has it uniformly 
prevailed, as not only in the ſame page, but even 
the ſame ſentence, the different modes are frequently 
to be found; and the terminating es, is, out of all 
proportion oftener uſed than that of er; which 
would not have been the cafe, had it been the effect 
of judgement, or of choice. Now, as this fingu- 
larity is not to be met with, in any of the poliſhed 
Writers from the days of Charles the Second to this 
hour, I thought it ſhould no longer have the ſanc- 
tion of ſo diſtinguiſhed a name, by the caſual uſe 
of it here and there in his Works; eſpecially as the 
change was much for the better, and founded upon 
good taſte. None of the elements of ſpeech have 
a leſs agreeable ſound to the ear, than that of 7; 
it is a dead obtuſe found, formed of the thickened 
breath, without any mixture of the voice; reſem- 
bling the noiſe made by an angry gooſe, from which 
indeed it was, borrowed ; and is more diſagreeable 
than the hiſſing s, which has at leaſt more of ſharp- 
neſs and ſpirit in it. On this account, as well as 
ſome other cauſes ariſing from the genius of our 
tongue, not neceſſary to be explained here, it has 
been long diſuſed by our beſt Writers; but as it yet 
remains in the tranſlation of the Bible, and in the 
Common Prayer-book, it may be ſtill employed, 
even to advantage, in ſermons, and works of divi- 
Nity ; as it borrows a kind of folemnity, and ſome- 


what of a ſanctified air, from being found only in 


thoſe ſacred Writings ; on which account, I have 
ſuffered it to remain in ſuch of Swift's Works as may 


be claſſed under thoſe heads. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who are advocates for the change of q into 
erb, aſſign as a reaſon for it, that in ſo doing we 
avoid the frequent repetition of that hiſſing letter, 
> objected to our language as an imperfection. But 
in this, as in many other inſtances where ſound is 
concerned, they judge by the eye, not the ear; for 
” the letter s, after every conſonant in our language, 
except four, loſes its own power, and aſſumes that 
of 2, one of our molt pleaſing ſounds. Ns 

In this edition I have given all the genuine Wri- 
tings of Swift hitherto publiſhed, of whatever kind, 
and however trifling ; as it was the general opinion, 
that an edition which ſhould omit any thing of his, 
printed in a former one, would be conſidered as im- 
perfect. The eagerneſs with which every thing has 
been ſought after, which caſually drop'd from his 
pen, confirms this opinion. His ſlighteſt ſketches, 
like thoſe of ſome great painter, ſtill ſhew a maſterly 
hand; and his moſt imperfect pieces, however 
great may be the quantiny of alloy, ſtill contain ſome 
particles of gold worth extracting, If the more faſ- 
tidious critics ſhould object that there is ſome traſh 
to be found among them, I ſhall give them the 
ſame anſwer that Lord Cheſterfield did to one of 
that ſort, *< It is true there is ſome ſtuff to be found 
there, but till it is Si⁴nn's ſtuff.“ 
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THE AUTHOR's 
VVV 


F good and ill nature equally operated upon 
mankind, I might have ſaved myſelf the trouble 
of this Apology ; for it is manifeſt by the reception 
the following diſcourſe has met with, that thoſe 
who approve it, are a great majority among the men 
of taſte : yet there have been two or three treatiſes 
written expreſsly againſt it, beſide many others that 
have flirted at it occaſionally, without one ſyllable 
having been ever publiſhed in its defence, or even 
quotation to its advantage, that I can remember, 
except by the polite Author of a late Diſcourſe 
between a Deiſt and a Socinian. 


Therefore, ſince the book ſeems calculated to live, 
at leaſt as long as our language and our taſte admit 
no great alterations, I am content to convey ſome 
- Apology along with it. 

The greateſt part of that book was finith-d about 
- thirteen years ſince, 1696, which is eight years 
before it was publiſhed. The author was then 
young, his invention at the height, and his read- 
ing freſh in his head. By the aſſiſtance of ſome 
thinking, and much converſation, he had endea- 

B 2 voured 
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voured to ſtrip himſelf of as many real preju- 
dices as he could; I fay real ones, becauſe, un- 
der the notion of prejudices, he knew to what 
dangerous heights ſome men have proceeded. Thus 
prepared, he thought the numerous and groſs cor- 
ruptions in religion and learning, might furniſh mat- 
ter for a ſatyr, that would be uſeful and diverting. 
He reſolved to proceed in a manner that ſhould be 
altogether new, the world having been already too 
long nauſeated, with endleſs repetitions upon every 
ſubject. The abuſes in religion, he propoſed to ſet 
forth in the allegory of the coats, and the three 
brothers, which was to make up the body of the diſ- 
courſe: thoſe in learning, he choſe to introduce by 
way of digreſſions. He was then a young gentle- 
man much in the world, and wrote to the taſte of 
thoſe who were like himſelf; therefore, in order 
to allure them, he gave a liberty to his pen, which 
might not ſuit with maturer years, or graver cha- 
racters, and which he could have eaſily corrected 
with a very few blots, had he been maſter of his 
papers, for a year or two before their publication. 
Not that he would have governed his judgment 
by the ill-placed cavils of the four, the envious, 
the ſtupid, and the taſteleſs, which he mentions 
with diſdain. He acknowledges there are ſeveral 
youthful ſallies, which from the grave and the wiſe 
may deſerve a rebuke. But he deſires to be an- 


ſwerable no farther than he is guilty, and that his 


faults may not be multiplied by the ignorant, the 
unnatural, and uncharitable applications of thoſe, 
who have neither candour to ſuppoſe good meanings, 
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AN APOLOGY. x 


g nor palate to diſtinguiſh true ones. After which, | . 
= he will forfeit his life, if any one opinion can be 
it fairly deduced from that book, which is e to 
8 © religion or morality. 

Why ſhould any clergyman of our church, be 
— angry to ſee the follies of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition 
. expoſed, though in the moſt ridiculous manner; 
e © ſince that is perhaps the moſt probable way to cure 
0 them, or atleaſt to hinder them from farther ſpread- 
y ing? Beſides, though it was not intended for their 
t peruſal, it rallies nothing but what they preach 
e againſt. It contains nothing to provoke them by the 
8 leaſt ſcurrility upon their perſons or their functions. 
y It celebrates the church of England, as the moſt 
1 perfect of all others, in diſcipline and doctrine; it 
f advances no opinion they reject, nor condemns any 
r they receive. If the clergy's reſentment lay upon 


h their hands, in my humble opinion, they might 
— haue found more proper objects to employ them on; 


d nondum tibi defuit hoſtis ; I mean thoſe heavy, illi- 
8 terate ſcriblers, proſtitute in their reputations, vici- 
cus in their lives, and ruined in their fortunes ; 
t who, to the ſhame of good ſenſe as well as piety, 
# are greedily read, merely upon the ſtrength of bold, 
s flalſe, impious aſſertions, mixed with unmannerly re- 
1flections upon the prieſthood, and openly intended 
e againſt all religion: in ſhort, full of ſuch principles 


as are kindly received, becauſe they are levelled to 
remove thoſe terrors, that religion tells men will be 
the conſequence of immoral lives. Nothing like 
» which is to be met with in this diſcourſe, though 
ſome of them are pleaſed fo freely to cenſure it. And 
- B 3 I wiſh 
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I with there were no other inſtance of what I have 
too frequently obſerved, that many of that reverend 
body, are not always very nice in diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween their enemies and their friends. 

Had the author's intentions met with a more can- 
did interpretation from fome, whom out of reſpect 
he forbears to name, he might have been encou- 
raged to an examination of books written by ſome 
of thoſe authors above deſcribed, whoſe errors, ig- 
norance, dulneſs, and villainy he thinks he could 
have detected and expoſed in ſuch a manner, that 
the perſons, who are moſt conceived to be affected 
by them, would ſoon lay them afide and be aſham- 
ed: but he has now given over thoſe thoughts ; 


ſince the weightieſt men, in the weightieſt ſtations, 


are pleaſed to think it a more dangerous point, to 
"laugh at thoſe corruptions in religion, which they 
them̃ſelves muſt diſapprove, than to endeavour pull- 
ing up thoſe very foundations, wherein all Chriſ- 
tians have agreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any perſon 
ſhould offer determinately to fix a name upon the 
author of this diſcourſe, who hath all along con- 
cealed himſelf from moſt of his neareſt friends: yet 
ſeveral have gone a farther ſtep, and pronounced ano- 
ther book to have been the work of the ſame hand 
with this, which the author directly affirms to be a 


thorough miſtake; he having yet never ſo much as 


read that diſcourſe: a plain inſtance how little truth 
there often is in general ſurmiſes, or in conjectures 
drawn from a ſimilitude of ſtyle, or way of think- 
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AN APOLOGY. vii 


Had the author written a book to expoſe the abuſes 


in law, or in phyſic, he believes the learned profeſ- 


ſors in either faculty would have been ſo far from re- 


ſenting it, as to have given him thanks for his pains; 
© eſpecially if he had made an honourable reſervation 


for the true practice of either ſcience: but religion, 
F they tell us, ought not to be ridiculed; and they 
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tell us truth: yet ſurely the corruptions in it may; 


for we are taught by the triteſt maxim in the world, 
that religion being the beſt of things, its corruptions 
are likely to be the worſt. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader can- 
not but have obſerved, that ſome of thoſe paſſages in 
this diſcourſe, which appear moſt liable to objection, 
are what they call parodies, where the author perſo- 
nates the ſtyle and manner of other writers, whom he 
has a mind to expoſe. I ſhall produce one inſtance 
of a paſſage in which Dryden, L'Eſtrange, and ſome 
others I ſhall not name, are levelled at, who having 
ſpent their lives in faction, and apoſtacies, and all 
manner of vice, pretended to be ſufferers for loyalty 
and religion. So Dryden tells us, in one of his pre- 
faces, of his merits and ſufferings, thanks God that 
he poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience; in other places he 
talks at the ſame rate; and L'Eftrange often uſes the 
like ſtyle; and I believe the reader may find more 
perſons to give that paſſage an application: but this 
is enough to direct thoſe, who may have overlooked 
the author's intention. 

There are three or four other paſſages, which pre- 
judiced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force 
to hint at ill meanings; as if they glanced at fome 

B 4 tenets 
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tenets in religion. In anſwer to all which, the au- 
thor ſolemnly proteſts, he is entirely innocent ; and 
never had it once in his thoughts, that any thing he 
ſaid would in the leaſt be capable of ſuch interpre- 
tations, which he will engage to deduce full as fairly 


from the moſt innocent book in the world. And it 
will be obvious to every reader, that this was not ? 
any part of his ſcheme or deſign, the abuſes he notes 2 m1 
being ſuch as all church-of-England men agree in; vi 
nor was it proper for his ſubje& to meddle with le 
other points, than ſuch as have been perpetually V 
controverted fince the reformation. te 
To inſtance only in that paſſage about the three n 
wooden machines, mentioned in the introduction: E 
in the original manuſcript there was a deſcription of u 


a fourth, which thoſe, who had the papers in their 
power, blotted out, as having ſomething in it of 
fatyr, -that I ſuppoſe they thought was too particu- 
lar; and therefore they were forced to change it to 
the number three, whence ſome have endeavoured 
to ſqueeze out a dangerous meaning, that was never 
thought on. And indeed the conceit was half ſpoil- | 
ed by changing the numbers; that of four being 
much more cabaliſtic, and therefore better expoſing 
the pretended virtue of numbers, a ſuperſtition there 
intended to be ridiculed. 24 
Another thing to be obſerved is, that there gene- 
rally runs an irony through the thread of the whole 
book, which the men of taſte will obſerve and di- 
ſtinguiſh; and which will render ſome objections, 
that have been made, very weak and inſignificant. 
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AN APOLOGY. ix 


This apology being chiefly intended for the ſatiſ- 
faction of future readers, it may be thought unneceſ- 
ſary to take any notice of ſuch treatiſes as have been 
yritten againſt the enſuing diſcourſe, which are al- 
ready ſunk into waſte paper and oblivion, after the 
uſual fate of common anſwerers to books which are 
5 allowed to have any merit : they are indeed like an» 
nuals, that grow about a young tree, and ſeem to 
vie with it for a ſummer, but fall and die with the 
leaves in autumn, and are never heard of more, 
When Dr. Eachard writ his book about the con- 
tempt of the clergy, numbers of theſe anſwerers im- 
mediately ſtarted up, whoſe memory if he had not 
kept alive by his replies, it would now be utterly 
unknown, that he was ever anſwered at all. There 
is indeed an exception, when any great genius thinks 
it worth his while to expoſe a fooliſh piece; fo 
we ſtill read Marvel's anſwer to Parker *, with 
pleaſure, though the book it anſwers be ſunk long 
ago; ſo the Earl of Orrery's remarks will be read 
with delight, when the diſſertation he expoſes will 
neither be ſought nor found + : but theſe are no 
enterpriſes for common hands, nor to be hoped for 
above once or twice in an age. Men would be more 


cautious of lofing their time in ſuch an undertaking, 
if they did but conſider, that to anſwer a book ef- 
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s * Parker, afterwards biſhop of Oxford, wrote many treatiſes againſt 
tte diſſenters, with inſolence and contempt, ſays Burnet, that en- 
> raged them beyond meaſure ; for which he was chaſtiſed by Andrew 
Marvel, under-ſecretary to Milton, in a little book called the re- 
hearſal tranſproſed. 


+ Boyle s remarks upon Bentley's diſſertation on the ities 6 of 


x AN APOLOGY. 
fectually, requires more pains and ſkill, more wit, 
learning, and judgment, than were employed in the 
writing of it. And the author aſſures thoſe gentle- 
men, who have given themſelves that trouble with 
him, that his diſcourſe is the product of the ſtudy, 
the obſervation, and the invention of ſeveral years; 
that he often blotted out much more than he left, 
and if his papers had not been a long time out of 
his poſſeſſion, they muſt have ſtill undergone more 
ſevere corrections: and do they think ſuch a build- 
ing is to be battered with dirt- pellets, however en- 


venomed the mouths may be that diſcharge them? 


He has ſeen the productions but of two anſwerers, 
one of which at firſt appeared as from an unknown 
hand, but ſince avowed by a perſon *, who, upon 
ſome occaſions, has diſcovered no ill vein of hu- 
mour. It is a pity any occaſion ſhould put him 
under a neceſſity of being ſo haſty in his productions, 
which, otherwiſe, might be entertaining. But there 
were other reaſons obvious enough for his miſcar- 
riage in this; he writ againſt the conviction of his 
talent, and entered upon one of the wrongeſt at- 
tempts in nature, to turn into ridicule by a week's 
labour, a work, which had coſt ſo much time, and 
met with ſo much ſucceſs in ridiculing others: the 
manner how he handled his ſubject I have now for- 
got, having juſt looked it over, when it firſt came 
out, as others did, merely for the ſake of the title. 


* Suppoſed to be Dr. William King, the civilian, author of an ac- 
count of Denmark, a diſſertation on ſamplers and other pieces of bur- 


leſque on the Royal Society, and the art of cookery in imitation of 
Horace's art of poetry, 
1 The 
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7 The other anſwer is from a perſon of a graver cha- 
he _> rafter, and is made up of half invective, and half 


le- annotation *; in the latter of which he has gene- 


th rally ſucceeded well enough. And the project at 
ly. f that time was not amiſs to draw in readers to his 
s pamphlet, ſeveral having appeared deſirous, that there 
ft, might be ſome explication of the more difficult paſ- 
of i ſages. Neither can he be altogether blamed for of- 
re | fering at the invective part, becauſe it is agreed on 
d- all hands, that the author had given him ſufficient 
n- provocation. The great objection is againſt his man- 
1? ner of treating it, very unſuitable to one of his func- 
rs, tion. It was determined by a fair majority, that 
vn this anſwerer had, in a way not to be pardoned, 
on diravn his pen againſt a certain great man then alive, 
u- and univerſally reverenced for every good quality 
m that could poſſibly enter into the compoſition of the 
is, moſt accompliſhed perſon ; it was obſerved, how he 
re was pleaſed, and affected to have that noble writer 
- called his adverſary; and it was a point of ſatyr 
lis well directed; for I have been told Sir William 
it- Temple was ſufficiently mortified at the term. All 
s the men of wit and politeneſs were immediately up 
nd in arms through indignation, which prevailed over 
he their contempt by the conſequences they appre- 
r- hhlended from ſuch an example; and it grew Por- 
bet * Wotton's Defence of his Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
ö 1 Learning: from the annotation are ſelected the notes ſigned W. Wot- 
ton; thus Wotton appears buſied to illuſtrate a work, which he la- 
ac- ; boured to condemn, and adds force to a ſatire pointed againſt him- ” 
ur- ſelf: as captives were bound to the chariot-wheel of the victor, and 
of # : compelled to increaſe the pomp of his triumph, whom they had in 


vain attempted to defeat, 


ſenna's 
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ſenna's caſe; idem trecenti juravimus. In ſhort, 
things were ripe for a general inſurrection, till my 
lord Orrery had a little laid the ſpirit, and ſettled 
the ferment. But, his lordſhip being principally 
engaged with another antagoniſt *, it was thought 
neceſſary, in order to quiet the minds of men, that 
this oppoſer ſhould receive a reprimand, which partly 
occaſioned that diſcourſe of the Battle of the Books; 
and the author was farther at the pains to inſert one 
or two remarks on him in the body of the book. 
This anſwerer has been pleaſed to find fault with 
about a dozen paſſages, which the author will not 


be at the trouble of defending; farther than by aſ- 
ſuring the reader, that, for the greater part, the re- 


flecter is entirely miſtaken, and forces interpreta- 
tions which never once entered into the writer's 
head, nor will (he is ſure) into that of any reader of 
taſte: and candour ; he allows two or three at moſt, 
there produced, to have been delivered unwarily ; 
for which he defires to plead the excuſe offered al- 
ready, of his youth, and frankneſs of ſpeech, and 


his papers being out of his power at the time they 
were publiſhed. 


But this anſwerer inſiſts, and ſays, what he chiefly 

diſlikes, is the deſign; what that was, I have al- 
ready told, and I believe there is not a perſon in Eng- 
land who can underſtand that book, that ever ima- 
gined it to be any thing elſe, but to expoſe the 
abuſes and corruptions, in learning and religion. 


* Bentley concerning Phalaris and Aſop. 
But 
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; reflecter was ſerving, when he concludes his pam- 
phlet with a caution to the reader, to beware 


of thinking the author's wit was entirely his 


AN APOLOGY. xiii 
But it would be good to know what deſign this 


7 own : ſurely this muſt have had ſome allay of 


perſonal animoſity at leaſt, mixt with the deſign 


| | of ſerving the Public, by ſo uſeful a diſcovery ; and 


it indeed touches the author in a tender point ; who 
infiſts upon it, that through the whole book he has 
not borrowed one ſingle hint from any writer in the 


world; and he thought, of all criticiſms, that would 
never have been one. He conceived, it was never 


diſputed to be an original, whatever faults it might 
have. However, this anſwerer produces three in- 
ſtances to prove this author's wit is not his own in 
many places. The firſt is, that the names of Peter, 
Martin, and Jack are borrowed from a letter of the 
late * Duke of Buckingham. Whatever wit is con- 
tained in thoſe three names, the author is content 
to give it up, and deſires his readers will ſubtract as 
much as they placed upon that account ; at the ſame 
time proteſting ſolemnly, that he never once heard 
of that letter, except in this paſſage of the anſwerer : 
ſo that the names were not borrowed, as he affirms, 
though they ſhould ha ppen to bethe ſame; which how- 
ever is odd enough, and what he hardly believes; that 
of Jack being not quite fo obvious as the other two. 
The ſecond inſtance to ſhew the author's wit is not 
his own, is Peter's banter (as he calls it in his 
Alſatia phraſe) upon tranſubſtantiation, which is 
taken from the ſame duke's conference with an Iriſh 


Villers. 


prieſt, 


prieſt, where a cork is turned into a horſe. This bi. 
the author. confeſſes to have ſeen about ten years til 


after his book was written, and a year or two after 
it was publiſhed. Nay, the anſwerer overthrows 
this himſelf; for he allows the Tale was written 
in 1697 and I think that pamphlet was not print- 


ed in many years after. It was neceſſary that cor- z hi 
ruption ſhould have ſome allegory, as well as the al 
reſt ; and the author invented the propereſt he could h 
without enquiring what other people had written; th 
and the commoneſt reader will find, there is not the 5 fe 
leaſt reſemblance between the two ſtories. The third to 
inſtance is in theſe words; I have been aſſured, that _ * h 
the battle in St. James's library is, mutatis mutandis, 8 1 
taken out of a French book, intituled, Combat des q © 
Livres, if I miſremember not. In which paſſage 5 
there are two clauſes obſervable: I have been aſſured; 5 
and,, if I miſremember not. I deſire firſt to know © 
whether, if that conjecture proves an utter falſehood, & 
| thoſe two clauſes will be a ſufficient. excuſe for this 


worthy critic. 'The matter is a trifle ; but, would 1 
he venture to pronounce at this rate upon one of 13 
greater moment ? I know nothing more contempti- 
ble in a writer, than the character of a plagiary ; 
which he here fixes at a venture; and this not for a 
paſſage, but a whole diſcourſe, taken out from an- 
other book, only mutatis mutaiidis, The author is 
as much in the dark about this, as the anſwerer; 
and will imitate him by an affirmation at random; 
that if there be a word of. truth in this reflection, 
he is a paultry, imitating pedant ; and the anſwerer 
1s a perſon of wit, manners, and truth, He take 


his 
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his boldneſs, from never having ſeen any ſuch trea- 
tiſe in his life, nor heard of it before; and he is 
ſure it is impoſſible for two writers, of different 
times and countries, to agree in their thoughts after 
ſuch a manner, that two continued diſcourſes ſhall 


3 be the ſame, only mutatis mutandis. Neither will 


1 he inſiſt upon the miſtake in the title; but let the 
anſwerer and his friend produce any book they pleaſe, 
he defies them to ſhew one ſingle particular, where 
the judicious reader will affirm he has been obliged 
for the ſmalleſt hint; giving only allowance for the 
accidental encountering of a ſingle thought, which 
he knows may ſometimes happen; though he has 
never yet found it in that diſcourſe, nor has heard it 
objected by any body elle. 
© $0 that if ever any deſign was unfortunately exe- 
cuted, it muſt be that of this anſwerer; who, when 


be would have it obſerved, that the author's wit is 


none of his own, is able to produce but three in- 
ſtances, two of them mere trifles, and all three ma- 
nifeſtly falſe. If this be the way theſe gentlemen 
deal with the world in thoſe criticiſms, where we 
N have not leiſure to defeat them, their readers had 
need be cautious how they rely upon their credit; 

and wphether this proceeding can be reconciled to 
humanity or truth, let thoſe, who think it worth 


their while determine. 


It is agreed, this anſwerer would have ſucceeded 


much better, if he had ſtuck wholly to his buſineſs, 
> asa commentator upon the Tale of a Tub, wherein 
it cannot be denied that he hath been of ſome ſervice 
= to the Public, and hath given very fair conjectures 


towards 


3 
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towards clearing up ſome difficult paſſages ; but, it 
is the frequent error of thoſe men (otherwiſe very 
commendable for their labours) to make excurſions 
beyond their talent and theit office, by pretending 
to point out the beauties and the faults; which is 
no part of their trade, which they always fail in, 
which the world never expected from them, nor 
gave them any thanks for endeavouring at. The part 


of Minellius, or Farnaby *, would have fallen in with | 


his genius, and might have been ſerviceable to many 
readers, who cannot enter into the abſtruſer patts of 
that diſcourſe ; but optat ephippia bos piper + the 
dull, unwieldy, ill-ſhaped ox, would needs put on 
the furniture of a horſe, not conſidering he was born 
to labour, to plow the ground for the fake of ſuperior 
beings, and that he has neither the ſhape, mettle, nor 
ſpeed of that noble animal, he would affect to perſonate. 

It is another pattern of this anſwerer's fair dealing, 
to give us hints that the author is dead, and yet to 
lay the ſuſpicion upon ſome body, I know not who, 
in the country ; to which can only be returned, that 
he is abſolutely miſtaken in all his conjectures; and 
ſurely conjectures are, at beſt, too light a pretence to 
allow a man to aſſign a name in public. He con- 
demns a book, and conſequently the author, of whom 
he is utterly ignorant ; yet at the ſame time fixes, in 
print, what he thinks a diſadvantageous character 
upon thoſe who never deſerved it. A man, who 
receives a buffet in the dark, may be allowed to be 


Low commentators, who wrote notes upon claſſic authors for the 
uſe of ſchoolboys, | 


vexed ; 
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2 
vexed; but it is an odd kind of revenge, to go to 
cuffs in broad day, with the firſt he meets, and lay 
the laſt night's injury at his door. And thus much 
for this diſcreet, candid, pious, and ingenious an- 
ſwerer. 
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How the author came to be without his papers, is 


a a ſtory not proper to be told, and of very little uſe, 
being a private fact; of which the reader would be- 


lieve as little, or as much, as he thought good. He 
had however a blotted copy by him, which he in- 
tended to have written over with many alterations, 
and this the publiſhers were well aware of, having 


put it into the bookſeller's preface, that they appre- 


hended a ſurreptitious copy, which was to be altered, 


Ke. This, though not regarded by readers, was a 


real truth, only the ſurreptitious copy was rather that, 


which was printed; and they made all the haſte they 
could, which indeed was needleſs, the author not be- 


ing at all prepared: but he has been told, the book- 


| ſeller was in much pain, having given a good ſum of 
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money for the copy. 


In the author's original copy, there were not fo 
many chaſms as appcar in the book ; and why iome 
of them were left, he knows not: had the publi- 
cation been truſted to him, he would have made ſe- 
veral corrections of paſſages, againſt which nothing 
has been ever objected. He would likewiſe have 
altered a few of thoſe, that ſeem with any reaſon 
to be excepted againſt ; but, to deal freely, the 
greateſt number he ſhould have left untouched, as 
never ſuſpecting it poſſible any wrong interpretations 


could be made of them. 
Vor, II, C The 
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The author obſerves, at the end of the book there 
is a diſcourſe, called, a fragment; which he more 
wondered to ſee in print, than all the reſt; having 
been a moſt imperfect ſketch, with the addition of 
a few looſe hints, which he once lent a gentleman, 
who had deſigned a diſcourſe on ſomewhat the ſame 
ſubject; he never thought of it afterwards; and it 
was a ſufficient ſurprize to ſee it pieced up together, 
wholly out of the method and ſcheme he had in- 
tended, for it was the ground-work of a much larger 
diſcourſe; and he was ſorry to obſerve the materials 
ſo fooliſhly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by thoſe who 
have anſwered this book, as well as by ſome others, 
that Peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and 
curſes. Every reader obſerves, it was neceſſary to 
know that Peter did ſwear and curſe. The oaths 
are hot printed out, but only ſuppoſed ; and the idea 
of an oath is not immoral, like the idea of a pro- 
phane or immodeſt ſpeech. A man may laugh at 
the popiſh folly of curſing people to hell, and ima- 
gine them ſwearing, without any crime; but lewd 
words, or dangerous opinions, though printed by 
halves, fill the reader's mind with ill ideas; and of 
theſe the author cannot be accuſed. For the judi- 
cious reader will find, that the ſevereſt ſtrokes of 
ſatyr in his book, are levelled againſt the modern 
cuſtom of employing wit upon thoſe topics, of which 
there is a remarkable inſtance in the 156, 157th 
pages, as well as in ſeveral others, though perhaps 
once or twice expreſſed in too free a manner, ex- 
cuſable only for the reaſons already alledged. Some 

overtures 
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vvertures have been made by a third hand to the 


bookſeller, for the author's altering thoſe paſſages, 
which he thought might require it: but it ſeems 
the bookſeller will not hear of any ſuch thing, being 


. pprehenſive it might ſpoil the ſale of the book. 


The author cannot conclude this apology without 


making this one reflection; that, as wit is the 


nobleſt and moſt uſeful gift of human nature, ſo 
humour is the moſt agreeable; and where theſe two 
enter far into the compoſition of any work, they will 
render it always acceptable to the world. Now, the 


great part of thoſe who have no ſhare or taſte of ei- 


ther, but by their pride, pedantry, and ill manners, 


lay themſelves bare to the laſhes of both, think the 


blow is weak, becauſe they are inſenſible ; and where 
wit has any mixture of raillery, it is but calling it 


"banter, and the work is done. This polite word of 


+ theirs was firſt borrowed from the bullies in White- 
'Friars ; then fell among the footmen ; and at laſt 
retired to the pedants; by whom it is applied as 


properly to the productions of wit, as if I ſhould 
apply it to Sir Iſaac Newton's mathematics: but, if 


this bantering, as they call it, be ſo deſpiſeable a 


thing, whence comes it to paſs they have ſuch a 


perpetual itch towards it themſelves? To inſtance 
only in the anſwerer already mentioned: it is griev- 
ous to ſee him in ſome of his writings, at every turn 
going out of his way to be waggiſh, to tell us of a 


co that pricked up her tail; and, in his anſwer to 


this diſcourſe he ſays, it is all a farce and a ladle; 


* 


* 
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with other paſſages equally ſhining. One may fay 


of theſe impedimenta literarum, that wit owes them 
C 2 a (hame; 
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a ſhame; and they cannot take wiſer counſel, than 


to keep out of harm's way, or at leaſt not to come 


till they are ſure they are called. 

To conclude; with thoſe allowances above re- 
quired this book ſhould be read : after which, the 
author conceives, few things will remain which 
may not be excuſed in a young writer. He wrote 
only to the men of wit and taſte; and he thinks he 
is not miſtaken in his accounts, when he ſays they 
have been all of his fide, enough to give him the 


vanity of telling his name; wherein the world, with 


all its wiſe conjectures, 1s yet very much in the dark; 
which circumſtance is no diſagreeable amuſement 
either to the public or himſelf. 

The author is informed, that the bookſeller has 
prevailed on ſeveral gentlemen to write ſome expla- 
natory notes ; for the goodneſs of which he is not to 
anſwer, having never ſeen any of them, nor intend- 
ing it till they appear in print; when it is not un- 
likely he may have the pleaſure to find twenty mean- 
ings, which never entered into his imagination. 


June 3, 1709. 


OSN F. 


IN CE the writing of this, which was about a 

0 year ago, a proſtitute bookſeller has publiſhed 

a fooliſh paper, under the name of Notes on the Tale 

of a Tub, with ſome account of the author ; and 

with an inſolence, which I ſuppoſe is puniſhable by 
| law, 
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4 law, has preſumed to aſſign certain names. It will 


be enough for the author to aſſure the world, that 


the writer of that paper is utterly wrong in all his 


conjectures upon that affair. The author farther 


ʒaſſerts, that the whole work is entirely of one hand, 
which every reader of judgment will eaſily diſcover; 
the gentleman, who gave the copy to the bookſeller, 


being a friend of the author, and uſing no other 
liberties, beſide that of expunging certain paſſages, 
where now the chaſms appear under the name of 
defiderata. But, if any perſon will prove his claim 
to three lines in the whole book, let him ſtep forth 
and tell his name and titles ; upon which, the book- 
{eller ſhall have orders to prefix them to the next 
edition, and the claimant ſhall from henceforward 


be acknowledged the undiſputed author. 


Treatiſes written by the ſame author, moſ} 
of them mentioned in the following dij- 
courſes ; which will be ſpeedily pubiiſhed. 


A Character of the preſent ſet of wits in this 


iſland. 

A panegyrical eſſay upon the number three. 

A differtation upon the principal productions of 
Grub-ſtreet. | 

Lectures upon a diſſection of human nature. 

A panegyric upon the world. 

An analytical diſcourſe upon zeal, 4:tori-theo- 
phy/i-logically conſidered. 

A general hiſtory of ears. 

A modeſt defence of the proceedings of the rab- 
ble in all ages. 

A deſcription of the kingdom of abſurdities. 

A voyage into England, by a perſon of quality in 
terra auſlralis incognita, tranſlated from the original. 
A critical eſſay upon the art of canting, philoſo- 
Phically, phyſically, and muſically conſidered. 
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MY LORD, 
LTHOUGH the author has written a large 
_ dedication, yet that being addreſs'd to a prince, 
whom I am never likely to have the honour of being 
known to; a perſon beſides, as far as I can obſerve, 


not at all regarded, or thought on by any of our pre- 
fent writers; and being wholly free from that ſlavery, 
| which bookſellers uſually lie under, to the caprices of 
authors; I think it a wiſe piece of preſumption to 
- inſcribe theſe papers to your lordſhip, and to implore 
your lordſhip's protection of them. God and your 
| lordſhip know their faults, and their merits ; for, as 


to my own particular, I am altogether a ſtranger to 
the matter; and though every body elſe ſhould be 
equally ignorant, I do not fear the fale of the book, 
at all the worſe, upon that ſcore. Your Lordſhip's 


name on the front in capital letters will at any time 


get off one edition: neither would I deſire any other 
help to grow an alderman, than a patent for the ſole 
privilege of dedicating to your lordſhip. 

I ſhould now, in right of a dedicator, give your 
lordſhip a liſt of your own virtues, and at the fame 
time be very unwilling to offend your modeſty ; but 

| C 4 chiefly, 


2 DEDICATION. 


chiefly, I ſhould celebrate your liberality towards 
men of great parts and ſmall fortunes, and give you 
broad hints, that I mean myſelf. And I was juſt 


going on, in the uſual method, to peruſe a hundred 


or two of dedications, and tranſcrible an abſtract to 
be applied to your lordſhip; but I was diverted by a 
certain accident: for, upon the covers of theſe pa- 
pers, I caſually obſerved written in large letters the 
two following words, DETUR DIGNISSIMO ; 
which, for aught I knew, might contain ſome im- 
portant meaning. But it unluckily fell out, that 
none of the authors I employ underſtood Latin ; 
(though I have them often in pay to tranſlate out of 
that language) I was therefore compelled to have re- 
courſe to the curate of our pariſh, who engliſhed it 
thus, Let it be given to the worthieſt : and his com- 
ment was, that the author meant his work ſhould be 
dedicated to the ſublimeſt genius of the age for wit, 
learning, Judgment, eloquence, and wiſdom. I called 
at a poet's chamber (who works for my ſhop) in an 
alley hard by, ſhewed him the tranſlation, and defired 
his opinion, who it was that the author could mean : 

he told me, after ſome conſideration, that vanity was 
a thing he abhorr'd; but, by the deſcription, he 
thought himſelf to be the perſon aimed at; and at 
the ſame time, he very kindly offer'd his own aſſiſt- 
ance gratis towards penning a dedication to himſelf. 


I deſired him however to give a ſecond gueſs; why 


then, ſaid he, it muſt be I, or my Lord Sommers. 
From thence I went to ſeveral other wits of my ac- 
quaintance, with no ſmall hazard and wearineſs to 
my perſon, from a prodigious number of dark, wind- 


* 
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ing ſtairs; but found them all in the ſame ſtory, 
both of your lordſhip and themſeives. Now your 
lordſhip is to underſtand, that this proceeding was 


pot of my own invention; for I have ſomewhere 


eard, it is a maxim, that thoſe, to whom every 


body allows the ſecond place, have an undoubted 


title to the firſt. 


This infallibly convinced me, that your 2 


was the perſon intended by the author. But, being * 
very unacquainted in the ſtyle and form of dedica- 
tions, I employ'd thoſe wits aforeſaid, to furniſh me 


with hints and materials, towards a panegyric upon 
your lordſhip's virtues. 


In two days, they brought me ten ſheets of pa- 


| per, fill'd up on every fide. They {wore to me, that 


they had ranfack'd whatever could be found in the 


characters of Socrates, Ariſtides, Epaminondas, Cato, 
: Tully, Atticus, and other hard names, which I can- 
not now recollet. However, I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, they impoſed upon my ignorance ; becauſe, 
when I came to read over their collections, there 


was not a ſyllable there, but what I and every body 


; Elſe knew as well as themſelves: therefore I griev- 
ouſly ſuſpect a cheat; and that theſe authors of 
mine, ſtole and tranſcribed every word, from the 
univerſal report of mankind. 


So that I look upon 
myſelf, as fifty ſhillings out of pocket, to no man- 


ner of purpoſe. 


Very unacquainted in, &c. is an impropriety of ſpeech; it ſhould 


be, very little acquainted with, &c. 


If, 


4 DEDICATION. 
If, by altering the title, I could make the ſame 


materials ſerve for another dedication (as my better 
have done) it would help to make up my loſs; but, 
I have made ſeveral perſons dip here and there in 
thoſe papers, and before they read three lines, they 
have all aſſured me plainly, that they cannot poſſibly 
be applied to any perſon beſide your lordſhip. 

I expected, indeed, to have heard of your lord- 
ſhip's bravery at the head of an army; of your un- 
daunted courage in mounting a breach, or ſcaling a 
wall ; or, to have had your pedigree trac'd in a lineal 
deſcent from the houſe of Auſtria; or, of your won- 
derful talent at dreſs and dancing ; or, your profound 
knowledge in algebra, metaphy/ics, and the orienta] 
tongues. But to ply the world with an old beaten 
ſtory of your wit, and eloquence, and learning, and 
wiſdom, and juſtice, and politeneſs, and candor, 
and evenneſs of temper in all ſcenes of life; of that 
great diſcernment in diſcovering, and readineſs in 
favouring deſerving men; with forty other common 
topics; I confeſs, I have neither conſcience, nor 
countenance to do it. Becauſe there is no virtue, 
either of a public or private life, which ſome cir- 
cumſtances of your own, have not often produced 
upon the ſtage of the world ; and thoſe few, which, 
for want of occaſions to exert them, might otherwiſe 


have paſſed unſeen, or unobſerved, by your friends, 


your * enemies have at length brought to light, 


* In 1701 lord Sommers was impeached by the Commons, who 
either finding their proofs defeQive, or for other reaſons, delayed 
coming to a trial, and the lords thereupon proceeded to the trial 
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ion to exerciſe it at preſent. 
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It is true, I ſhould be very loth, the bright exam- 
5 of your lordſhip's virtues ſhould be loſt to after- 


es, both for their ſake and your own; but chiefly 
ecauſe they will be ſo very neceſſary to adorn the 
tiſtory of a late * reign ; and that is another reaſon, 
Why I would forbear to make a recital of them here; 
ecauſe I have been told by wiſe men, that, as de- 
Gications have run for ſome years paſt, a good hiſ- 
torian will not be apt to have recourſe thither in ſearch 
of characters. | 

There is one point, wherein I think we Jedice 
tors would do well to change our meaſures; I mean, 
inſtead of running on ſo far upon the praiſe of our 
patrons liberality, to ſpend a word or two in admiring 
their patience. I can put no greater compliment on 
your lordſhip's, than by giving you ſo ample an occa- 
Though perhaps I ſhall 
not be apt to reckon much merit to your lordſhip 
ppon that ſcore, who having been formerly uſed to 
tedious harangues, and ſometimes to as little pur- 
poſe, will be the readier to pardon this ; eſpecially, 
when it is offered by one, who is with all reſpect 
and veneration, 


My LoRp, 
Your lordſbip's moſt obedient, 


and moſt faithful ſervant, 
The Bookſeller. 


K. William's; whoſe memory he defended in the H. of Lords 


againſt ſome invidious reflexions of the E. of Nottingham, 


THE 


6 THE BOOKSELLER 
TO THE READER. 


T is now fix years ſince theſe papers came firſt 

to my hand, which ſeems to have been about : 
twelve-month after they were written : for, the au- 
thor tells us in his preface to the firſt treatiſe, that he 
has calculated it for the year 1697, and in ſeveral 
paſſages of that diſcourſe, as well as the ſecond, it 
appears, they were written about that time. 
As to the author, I can give no manner of ſatisfac- 
tion; however, I am credibly informed that thi 
publication is without his knowledge; for he con- 
cludes the copy is loſt, having lent it to a perſon, 
ſince dead, and being never in poſſeſſion of it after: 
ſo that, whether the work received his laſt hand, or, 
whether he intended to fill up the defective places 
1s likely to remain a ſecret. 

If I ſhould go about to tell the reader, by what 
accident I became maſter of theſe papers, it would 
in this unbelieving age paſs for little or more than 
the cant, or jargon of the trade. I therefore gladly 
ſpare both him and myſelf ſo unneceſlary a trouble. 
There yet remains a difficult queſtion, why I pub- 
liſhed them no ſooner. I forbore upon two accounts: 


firſt, becauſe I thought I had better work upon my 


hands; and ſecondly, becauſe I was not without 


ſome hope of hearing from the author, and receiving 


his directions. But, I have been lately alarmed with 
intelligence of a ſurreptitious copy *, which a cer- 
tain great wit had new poliſhed and refined, or 4: 


* See the apology. 
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our preſent writers expreſs themſelves, fitted to the 
humour of the age; as they have already done, with 
great felicity, to Don Quixote, Boccalini, la Bruyere, 
and other authors. However, I thought it fairer 
dealing to offer the whole work in its naturals. If 


any gentleman will pleaſe to furniſh me with a key, 


in order to explain the more difficult parts, I ſhall 
very gratefully acknowledge the favour, and print it 
by itſelf. 


THE 


THE 


EPISTLE DEDICATORY, 


TO. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE POSTERITY. 


8 
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HERE preſent your highneſs with the fruits 
1 of a very few leiſure hours, ſtolen. from the 
ſhort intervals of a world of bufineſs, and of an em- 
ployment quite alien from ſuch amuſements as this : 
the poor production of that refuſe of time, which 
has lain heavy upon my hands, during a long pro- 
rogation of parliament, a great dearth of foreign 
news, and a tedious fit of rainy weather : for which, 
and other reaſons, it cannot chooſe extremely to de- 
ſerve ſuch a patronage as that of your highneſs, 
- whoſe numberleſs virtues, in ſo few years, make 
the world look upon you as the future example to all 


= The citation out of Irzncus in the title-page, which ſeems to be all 
1 Gibberiſh, is a form of initiation uſed antiently by the Marcoſian he- 
retics. W. Wotton, 

It is the uſual ſtyle of decried writers to appeal to Poſterity, who 


is here repreſented as a prince in his nonage, and Time as his gover- 


nor; and the author begins in a way very frequent with him, by per- 
5 © {onating other writers, who ſometimes offer ſuch reaſons and excuſes 


for publiſhing their works, as they ought chiefly to conceal and be 
4 * aſhamed of, 


Princes : 
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princes : for although your highneſs is hardly got 
clear of infancy, yet has the univerſal learned world, 
already reſolved upon appealing to your future dic- 
tates, with the loweſt and moſt reſigned ſubmiſſion; 
fate having decreed you ſole arbiter of the produc- 


tions of human wit, in this polite and moſt ac 


compliſhed age. Methinks, the number of appel- 
lants, were enough to ſhock and ſtartle any judge, 
of a genius leſs * unlimited than yours: but, in order 
to prevent ſuch glorious trials, the perſon, it ſeems, 
to whoſe care the education of your highneſs is com- 
mitted, has reſolved (as I am told) to keep you in 
almoſt a univerſal ignorance of our ſtudies, which 
it is your inherent birthright to inſpect. 

It is amazing to me, that this perſon ſhould have 
the aſſurance, in the face of the ſun, to go about 
perſuading your highneſs, that our age is almoſi 
wholly illiterate, and has hardly produced one wri- 


ter upon any ſubject. 1 know very well, that when 


your highneſs ſhall + come to riper years, and have 


gone through the learning of antiquity, you will be 


too curious, to negle& enquiring into the authors 
of the very age before you : and to think that this 
inſolent, in the account he 1s preparing for your 


view, deſigns to reduce them to a number ſo inſig- 


nificant as I am aſhamed to mention ; it moves my 


zeal and my ſpleen for the honour and intereſt of out 


vaſt flouriſhing body, as well as of myſelf, for whom, 


There is a ſoleciſm in this expreſſion of—leſsunlimited—what 1 


boundleſs can admit of no degrees. It ſhould be—leſs extenſive. 


+ This is ungrammatical : it ought to have been written, Shall | 
have come to riper years, and gone through,” &c. Or, ſhall comes 
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riper years, and ſhall have gone through,” &c. 
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; know by long experience, he has profeſſed, and 


till continues, a peculiar malice. 


It is not unlikely, that when your highneſs will 


one day peruſe what I am now writing, you may 


be ready to expoſtulate with your governor, upon 
2 credit of what I here affirm, and command him 
to ſhew you ſome of our productions. To which 


he will anſwer, (for I am well informed of his de- 


ſigns) by aſking your highneſs, where they are? 
and what is become of them? and pretend it a de- 
monſtration that there never were any, becauſe they 
are not then to be found. Not to be found! who 


has miſlaid them? are they ſunk in the abyſs of 


things ? it is certain, that in their own nature, they 


were light enough to ſwim upon the ſurface for all 
eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who tied 
weights ſo heavy to their heels, as to depreſs them 
to the center. 


Is their very eſſence deſtroyed? who 
has annihilated them? were they drowned by purges, 


or martyred by pipes? who adminiſtered them to 

s the poſteriors of 

a doubt with your highneſs, who is to be the author 
of this univerſal ruin; I beſeech you to obſerve that 

: large and terrible ſcythe, which your governor attects 
to bear continually about him. 
e mark the length and ſtrength, the ſharpneſs and 
: hardneſs of his nails and teeth: confider his baneful, 
abominable breath, enemy to life and matter, 1n- 


? But that it may no longer be 


Be pleaſed to re- 


© fectious and corrupting : and then reflect, whether 
it be poſſible, for any mortal ink and paper of this 
| generation, to make a ſuitable reſiſtance. Oh! 


. that your highneſs would one day reſolve to difarm 


Vor. II. D this 
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this uſurping * maitre du palais, of his furious en- 
gines, and bring your empire Þ hors de page. 

It were endleſs to recount the ſeveral methods of 
tyranny and deſtruction, which your governor is 
pleaſed to practiſe upon this occaſion. His inveterate 
malice is ſuch to the writings of our age; that of 
ſeveral thouſands produced yearly from this renown- 
ed city, before the next revolution of the ſun, there 
is not one to be heard of : unhappy infants! many 


of them barbarouſly deſtroyed, before they have ſo 
much as learnt their mother tongue to beg for pity. 


Some he ſtifles in their cradles; others he frights 
into convulſions, whereof they ſuddenly die: ſome 
he flays alive; others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numbers are offered to Moloch ; and the reſt, 
tainted by his breath, die of a languiſhing con- 
ſumption. . ä 

But the concern I have moſt at heart, is for our 
corporation of poets; from whom I am preparing 
a petition to your highneſs, to be ſubſcribed with 
the names of one hundred thirty-ſix of the firſt rate; 
but whoſe immortal productions are never likely to 
reach your eyes, though each of them is now 'an 
humble and an earneſt appellant for the laurel, and 
has large comely volumes ready to ſhew, for a ſup- 


port to his pretenſions. The never-dying works of 


* Comptroller, The kingdom of France had a race of kings, which | 
they call /es roys faineans (from their doing nothing) who lived lazily 
in their apartments, while the kingdom was adminiſtered by the mayor | 
de palais, till Charles Martel the laſt mayor put his maſter to death, | 


and took the kingdom into his own hand, 
+ Out of guardianſhip, 
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theſe illuſtrious perſons, your governor, fir, has de- 
voted to unavoidable death; and your highneſs is to 
be made believe, that our age has never arrived at 
the honour to produce one ſingle poet. 

E We confeſs immortality to be a great and power- 
ful goddeſs; but in vain we offer up to her our devo- 
tions and our facrifices, if your highneſs's governor, 
who has uſurped the prieſthood, muſt by an unpa- 
rallel'd ambition and avarice, wholly intercept and 
devour them. 

+. To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, 
and devoid of writers in any kind, ſeems to be an 


aſſertion ſo bold and fo falſe, that I have been ſome 
time thinking, the contrary may almoſt be proved by 
uncontroulable demonſtration. It is true, indeed, that 
although their numbers be vaſt, and their produc- 


tions numerous in proportion, yet are they hurried fo 
haſtily off the ſcene, that they eſcape our memory, 
and elude our fight. 


When I firſt thought of this 


addreſs, I had prepared a copious liſt of titles to 
; preſent your highneſs, as an undiſputed argument 


for what I affirm. 


The originals were poſted freſh 


; upon all gates and corners of ſtreets; but, returning 
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in a very few hours to take a review, they were 
all torn down, and freſh ones in their places: I en- 
* quired after them among readers and bookſellers, but 
I enquired in vain, the memorial of them was loſt 
among men, their place was no more to be found: 

and I was laughed to ſcorn for a clown and a pedant, 

without all taſte and refinement, little verſed in the 
| courſe of preſent affairs, and that knew nothing of 
what had paſſed in the beſt companies, of court 
D 2 and 
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and town. So that I can only avow in general to 
your highneſs, that we do abound in learning and 
wit; but to fix upon particulars, is a taſk too ſlip- 
pery for my ſlender abilities. If I ſhould venture 
in a windy day to affirm to your highneſs, that there 
is a large cloud near the horizon, in the form of 2 
bear ; another in the zenith, with the head of an 
aſs; a third to the weſtward, with claws like a dra- 
gon; and your highneſs ſhould in a few minutes 
think fit to examine the truth, it is certain, they 
would all be changed in figure and poſition ; new 
ones would ariſe, and all we could agree upon would 
be, that clouds there were, but that I was groſſy 
miſtaken in the zoography, and topography of them. 

But your governor perhaps may ſtill inſiſt, ann 
put the queſtion : What is then become of thoſe 
immenſe bales of paper, which muſt needs have 
been employed in ſuch numbers of books? can 
theſe alſo be wholly annihilate, and ſo of a ſudden, 
as I pretend? What ſhall I fay in return of fo invi- 
dious an objection ? it ill befits the diſtance between 


your highneſs and me, to ſend you for ocular con- 


viction to a jakes, or an oven; to the windows of 


a bawdy-houſe, or to a ſordid lanthern. Books, 
like men their authors, have no more than one way 
of coming into the world, but there are ten thou- 


ſand to go out of it, and return no more. 


I profeſs to yopr highneſs in the integrity of m 


heart, that what I am going to ſay is literally truie 
this minute I am writing: what revolutions may v 
happen before it ſhall be ready for your peruſal, I 2 # | 
can by no means warrant : however, I beg you to 

accept 


PRINCE POSTERITY. rg 
4 cept it as a ſpecimen of our learning, our polite- 
and "meſs, and our wit. I do therefore affirm upon the 


lip- Pord of a ſincere man, that there is now actually in 
ure feing a certain poet, called John Dryden, whoſe 
ere Fanſlation of Virgil was lately printed in a large 
f a pplio, well bound, and if diligent ſearch were made, 
an por aught I know, is yet to be ſeen. There is ano- 


Ira- her, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to make 
ite "oath, that he has cauſed many reams of verſe to be 
hey © publiſhed, whereof both himſelf and his bookſeller 
(if lawfully required) can ſtill produce authentic 
Copies, and therefore wonders why the world is 
ofſly pleaſed to make ſuch a ſecret of it. There is a third, 
n. known by the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of a 

and vaſt comprehenſion, a univerſal genius, and moſt 
oſe © profound learning. There are alſo one Mr. Rymer, 
ave and one Mr. Dennis, moſt profound critics. There 
can is a perſon ſtyled Dr. Bentley, who has written near 
en, a thouſand pages of immenſe erudition, giving a full 


vi- and true account, of a certain ſquabble, of wonder- 
een | ful i importance, between himſelf and a bookſeller *: 
on- he is a writer of infinite wit and humour; no man 


of "rallies with a better grace, and in more ſprightly 
ks, turns. Farther I avow to your highneſs, that. with 
vay | 1 theſe eyes J have beheld the perſon of William Wot- 
2u- ! ton, B. D. who has written a good ſizeable volume 

Againſt a friend of your governor + (from whom 
my © alas he muſt therefore look for little favour) in a 


S 2 Bentley, in his controverſy with lord Orrery upon the genuineneſs 
of Phalaris's: epiſtles has given, in a preface, a long account of his 
WH 5 dialogues with a bookſeller about the loan and reſtitution of a MS, 
7 Sir William Temple. 


D 3 moſt 
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moſt gentlemanly ſtile, adorned with the utmoſt po- 
liteneſs and civility ; replete with diſcoveries equally 
valuable for their novelty and uſe; and embelliſhed 
with traits of wit, ſo poignant and ſo appoſite, that 
he is a worthy yokemate to his forementioned friend. 

Why ſhould I go upon farther particulars, which 
might fill a volume with the juſt elogies' of my 
contemporary brethren ? I ſhall bequeath this piece 
of juſtice to a larger work ; wherein I intend to 
write a character of the preſent ſet of wits in our na- 
tion: their perſons I ſhall deſcribe particularly and 
at length, their genius and underſtandings in mi- 
niature. | 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to pre- 
ſent your highneſs with a faithful abſtract drawn from 


the univerſal body of all arts and ſciences, intended 


wholly for your ſervice and inſtruction : nor do ! 
doubt in the leaſt, but your highneſs will peruſe it 
as carefully, and make as conſiderable improvements, 
as other young princes have already done, by the 


many volumes of late years written for a help to their 
ſtudies *. 


That your highneſs may Anne in wiſdom and 


virtue, as well as years, and at laſt out- ſhine all your 
royal anceſtors, ſhall be the daily prayer of, 


SIX. 
rag Your Highneſs's 
Moſt devoted, &c. 


* There were innumerable books 8 for the uſe of the Dauphine 3 


of France, 
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PALE ACE 


HE wits of the preſent age being ſo very nu- 
: merous and penetrating, it ſeems the gran- 
dees of church and ſtate begin to fall under hor- 
rible apprehenſions, leſt theſe gentlemen, during 
the intervals of a long peace, ſhould find leiſure to 
pick holes in the weak ſides of religion and govern- 
ment. To prevent which, there has been much 
thought employed of late, upon certain projects for 
taking off the force and edge of thoſe formidable 
enquirers, from canvaſing and reaſoning upon ſuch - 
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delicate points. They have at length fixed upon 
one, which will require ſome time as well as coſt to 


perfect, Mean while, the danger hourly encrea- 
ling, by new levies of wits, all appointed (as there 
is reaſon to fear) with pen, ink, and paper, which 


may at an hour's warning be drawn out into pam- 
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phlets, and other offenſive weapons, ready for im- 
mediate execution; it was judged of abſolute neceſ- 
ſity, that ſome preſent expedient be thought on, till 
the main deſign can be brought to maturity. To 
this end, at a grand committee ſome days ago, this 
important diſcovery was made by a certain curious 
and refined obſerver ; that ſeamen have a cuſtom, - 
when they meet a whale, to fling him out an empty 
tub by way of amuſement, to divert him from lay- 
ing violent hands upon the ſhip. This parable 
was immediately mythologiſed : the whale was in- 
terpreted to be Hobbes's Leviathan, which toſſes and 


D 4 plays 
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plays with all ſchemes of religion and government, 
whereof a great many are hollow, and dry, and empty, 
and noiſy, and wooden, and given to rotation : this is 
the leviathan, whence the terrible wits of our age 
are faid to borrow their weapons. The ſhip in da- 
ger is eaſily underſtood to be its old antitype, the 
commonwealth. But how to analyſe the tub, was 
a matter of difficulty: when, after long enquiry | 
and debate, the literal meaning was preſerved ; and 
it was decreed, that in order to prevent theſe levia- | 


thans from toſſing and ſporting with the common- 3 


wealth, which of itſelf is too apt to fluctuate, they 
ſhould be diverted from that game by a Tale of 2 
Tub. And, my genius being conceived to lie not 
unhappily that way, I had the honour done me to 
be engaged in the performance, 3 


This is the ſole deſign in publiſhing the follow- 7, 
ing treatiſe, which I hope will ſerve for an interim 
of ſome months to employ thoſe unquiet ſpirits, till 
the perfecting of that great work; into the ſecret of = 
which, it is reaſonable the courteous reader ſhould 


have ſome little light, 
It is intended, that a large academy be erected, 


capable of containing nine thouſand ſeven hundred ti 
forty and three perſons : which, by modeſt com- 
putation, is reckoned to be pretty near the current 


number of wits, in this iſland. Theſe are to be 
diſpoſed into the ſeveral ſchools of this academy, 
and there purſue thoſe ſtudies, to which their ge- 


nius moſt inclines them. The undertaker himſelf E 5 


will publiſh his propoſals with all convenient ſpeed ; 
to which I ſhall refer the curious reader for a more 
| parti- 
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nt, particular account, mentioning at preſent only a few 
ty, pf the principal ſchools. There is, firſt, a large 
sis *pzderaſtic ſchool, with French and Italian maſters, 
age There is, alſo, the ſpelling ſchool, a very ſpacious 
an- puilding: the ſchool of looking-glaſſes: the ſchool 
the pf ſwearing : the ſchool of critics: the ſchool of ſali- 
vas vation: the ſchool of hobby-horſes : the ſchool of 
iry poetry: the ſchool of tops: the ſchool of ſpleen : 
nd the ſchool of gaming: with many others, too tedi- 
1a- | Zous to recount. No perſon to be admitted member 


N- 8 into any of theſe ſchools, without an atteſtation un- 
ey der two ſufficient perſons hands, certifying him to 
fa be a wit, 
ot But, to return: I am ſufficiently inſtructed in the 
to principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capa- 
ple of arriving at it. Thrice have I forced my ima- 
w- gittation to make the tour of my invention, and 
m *Zthrice it has returned empty; the latter having been 
till vwholly drained by the following treatiſe. Not fo, 
my more ſucceſsful brethren the moderns; who will 
1d by no means let ſlip a preface or dedication, without 
ſome notable diſtinguiſhing ſtroke to ſurpriſe the 
d, | {reader at the entry, and kindle a wonderful expecta- 
ed tion of what is to enſue. Such was that of a moſt 
| poet, who, folliciting his brain for ſome- 
_ bs new, compared himſelf to the hangman, and 
his patron to the patient: this was * in/igne, recens, 
indium ore alio. When I went through that neceſ- 
E 5 * and noble F courſe of ſtudy, I had the happineſs 


4 - = * Hor. Something extraordinary, new, and never hit upon þefore, 
4 + Reading prefaces, Qc. 


to 
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to obſerve many ſuch egregious touches, which 7 
ſhall not injure the authors by tranſplanting : be. 
cauſe I have remarked, that nothing is fo very tender 
as a modern piece of wit, and which is apt to ſuffer ſo 
much in the carriage. Some things are extremely 
witty to-day, or faſting, or in this place, or at 
eight a clock, or over a bottle, or ſpoke by Mr, 
What'd'y'call'm, or in a ſummer's morning: any of 
the which, by the ſmalleſt tranſpoſal or miſapplica. 
tion, is utterly annihilate. Thus, wit has its walk 
and purlieus, out of which it may not ſtray the 
breadth of a hair, upon peril of being loſt. The 
moaderns have artfully fixed this mercury, and re- 
duced it to the circumſtances of time, place, and 
perſon. Such a jeſt there is, that will not paſs out 
of Covent-Garden; and ſuch a one, that is no where 
intelligible but at Hyde- Park corner. Now, though 
it ſometimes tenderly affects me to conſider, that all 
the towardly paſſages I ſhall deliver in the following 
treatiſe, will grow quite out of date and reliſh with | 
the firſt ſhifting of the preſent ſcene, yet I muſt 
needs ſubſcribe to the juſtice of this proceeding: | 
becauſe, I cannot imagine why we ſhould be at ex- * 
pence to furniſh wit for ſucceeding ages, when the 
former have made no ſort of proviſion for ours: ; 
wherein I ſpeak the ſentiment of the very neweſt, F If 
and conſequently the moſt orthodox refiners, as well 

as my own. However, being extremely follicitous, # 1 
that every accompliſhed perſon, who has got into Is | 
the taſte of wit calculated for this preſent month of "8 
Auguſt, 1697, ſhould deſcend to the very bottom 5. 
of all the ſublime, throughout this treatiſe; I boli | 3 
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t to lay down this general maxim: whatever rea- 


2 deſires to have a thorough comprehenſion of an 


1 


5 


conceived in bed, in a garret; 


author's thoughts, cannot take a better method, 


an by putting himſelf into the circumſtances and 


oſtures of life, that the writer was in upon every 
; mportant paſſage, as it flowed from his pen: for 


is will introduce a parity, and ſtrict correſpond- 


Fence of ideas, between the reader and the author. 
Now, to aſſiſt the diligent reader in ſo delicate an 


affair, as far as brevity will permit, I have recol- 
lected, that the ſhrewdeſt pieces of this treatiſe were 
at other times, for 


a reaſon beſt known to myſelf, I thought fit to 
! ſharpen my invention with hunger; and in general, 
the whole work was begun, continued, and ended, 
under a long courſe of phyſic, and a great want of 


wh 
4 


money. Now, I do affirm, it will be abſolutely 


2 impoſſible for the candid peruſer to go along with 
me in a great many bright paſſages, unleſs, upon 


4 


the ſeveral difficulties emergent, he will pleaſe to 


capacitate and prepare himſelf by theſe directions. 
5 1 * this I lay down as my principal poſtulatum. 


N 5 


Becauſe I have profeſſed to be a moſt devoted ſer- 
vant of all modern forms, I apprehend ſome curious 
wit may object againſt me, for proceeding thus far 


in a preface, without declaiming, according to the 
== cuſtom, againſt the multitude of writers, whereof 
the whole multitude of writers moſt reaſonably 
== complain. I am juſt come from peruſing ſome hun- 
== dreds of prefaces, wherein the authors do, at the 
very beginning, addreſs the gentle reader concern- 
I . ing this enormous grievance, Of theſe I have pre- 


ſerved 
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ſerved a few examples, and ſhall ſet them down : 
near as my memory has been able to retain them, 


One begins thus ; 
For a man to ſet up for a writer, when the preſs 
ſwarms with, Se. 


Another 3 


The tax upon paper does not leſſen the number 
of ſcriblers, who daily peſter, &c, 


Another ; ; 


When every little would-be-wit takes pen in RE 
tis in vain to enter the liſts, &c. 


Another 3 4 
To obſerve what traſh the preſs ſwarms with, Co. 


Another 3 1 

Sir, It is merely in obedience to your commands, 
that I venture into the public; for who upon a leſe 
conſideration would be of a party with ſuch a rab- $27 
ble of ſcriblers, &c. "BJ 


Now, I have two words in my own defence > 
againſt this objection. Firſt, I am far from grant: 
ing the number of writers a nuiſance to our nation, 
having ſtrenuouſly maintained the contrary, in ſeve- 7 
ral parts of the following diſcourſe. Secondly, Ido 

not well underſtand the juſtice of this proceeding ; 1 4 
becauſe I obſerve many of theſe polite prefaces to be 
not only from the ſame hand, but from thoſe, who 
— are 


eſs 


er | 


: Y ber to be noted, that N was 2 a pen- 
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moſt voluminous in their ſeveral productions. 


; Upon which, I. ſhall tell the reader a ſhort tale. 


A mountebank, in Leiceſter-Fields, had drawn a 
uge aſſembly about him. Among the reſt, a fat 


enwieldy fellow, half ſtifled in the preſs, would be 


every fit crying out, Lord! what a filthy croud is 
Here? pray, good people, give way a little. Bleſs 
mel what a devil has raked this rabble together: 
*z—ds, what ſqueezing is this! honeſt friend, re- 
move your elbow. At laſt a weaver, that ſtood 
next him, could hold no longer. A plague con- 
found you (ſaid he) for an overgrown ſloven; and 
who, in the devil's name, I wonder, helps to make 
up the croud half ſo much as yourſelf ? Don't you 


conſider, with a pox, that you take up more room 


with that carcaſs, than any five here? is not the 
place as free for us as for you? bring your own guts 
to a reaſonable .compaſs, and be d—n'd, and then 


Il engage we ſhall have room enough for us all. 


There are certain common privileges of a writer, 
q the benefit whereof, I hope, there will be no reaſon 


| 170 doubt; particularly, that where I am not under- 


| ſtood, it ſhall be concluded, that ſomething very 


I . uſeful and profound is couched underneath : and a- 
gain, that whatever word or ſentence is printed in a 
different character, ſhall be judged to contain ſome- 


thing extraordinary either of wit or ſublime. 


As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of 
ha 3 upon ſome occaſions or none; I am 


* for it 1s 


ſion 


4 
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ſion paid by the world 5 but the -moderns, finding | 
the trouble and charge too great in collecting it, have 


lately bought out the fee-ſimple; ſince which time, 
the right of preſentation is wholly in ourſelves. For 
this reaſon it is, that when an author makes his own 
elogy, he uſes a certain form to declare and inſiſt 
upon his title, which is commonly ire theſe or the 


like words, I ſpeak without vanity; which I think 


plainly ſhews it to be a matter of right and juſtice, 
Now, I do here once fot all declare, that in every 
encounter of this nature through thefollowing treatiſe, 
the form aforeſaid is implied; which I mention, to 
fave the trouble of repeating it on ſo many occaſions. 


It is a great eaſe to my conſcience, that I have 
written {o elaborate and uſeful a diſcourſe, without 
one grain of ſatyr intermixed; which is the ſole 


point, wherein I have taken leave to diſſent from 


the famous originals of our age and country. 
have obſerved ſome ſatyrifts to uſe the public much 
at the rate, that pedants do a naughty boy, read) 
horſed for diſcipline : firſt, expoſtulate the caſe, then 
plead the: neceſſity of the rod from great provoca- 
tions, and conclude every period with a laſh. Now, 
if I know any thing of mankind, theſe gentlemen 
might very well {pare their reproof and correction: 
for there is not, through all nature, another fo cal- 
lous and inſenſible a member, as the world's poſte- 
_ rtors, whether you apply to it the toe or the birch. 
Beſides, moſt of our late ſatyriſts ſeem to lie under 
a fort of miſtake ; that becauſe nettles have the pre. 
rogative to ſting, therefore all other weeds muſt do 
fo too. I make not this compariſon out of the lealt | 4 5 8 
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beben to detract from theſe worthy writers; for it 
Is well known among mythologiſts, that weeds have 
he preheminence over all other vegetables; and 
Au the firſt monarch of this iſland, whoſe taſte 
pd judgment were ſo acute and refined, did very 
Wil y root out the roſes from the collar of the or- 
Er, and plant the thiſtles in their ſtead, as the nobler 


flower of the two. For which reaſon it is conjec- 
ſured by profoutider antiquaries, that the fatyrical 
Ich, ſo prevalent in this part of our iſland, was firſt 
Brought among us from beyond the Tweed. Here 


Hay it long flouriſh and abound : may it ſurvive and 
neglect the ſcorn of the world, with as much eaſe 
and contempt, as the world, is inſenſible to the laſhes 
of it. May their own dulneſs, or that of their 
party, be no diſcouragement for the authors to pro- 
ceed; but let them remember, it is with wits as 
with razors, which are never ſo apt to cut thoſe they 
#e employed on, as when they have loſt their edge. 
Beſides, thoſe, 'wh6ſe teeth are too rotten to bite *, 
ire beſt, of all others, JO to revenge. Mat 
defect with their breath. 


4 I am not like other men, to envy or underyalue 


3 the talents I cannot reach ; for which reaſon I muſt 


peeds bear a true honour to this large eminent ſe& of 
And I hope, this little pane- 
Tyric will not be offenſive to their ears, fince it has 
the advantage of being only deſigned for themſelves. 
Indeed, nature herſelf has taken order, that fame 


_— 2 
F 7 Are beſt, of all others, qualified, Ke. 


Here the disj unction of 
e word beſt from the word qualified makes the ſentence uncouth ; 


Z F a would run better thus—Are, of all others, beſt qualified, &c. 


5 and 
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and honour ſhould be purchaſed at a better penny. 


worth by ſatyr, than by any other productions d 
the brain; the world being ſooneſt provoked to 


praiſe by laſhes, as men are to love. There is 
problem in an ancient author, why dedications, and 
other bundles of flattery, run all upon ſtale muſiy 
topics, without the ſmalleſt tincture of any thing 
new ; not only to the torment and nauſeating of the 
chriſtian reader, but, if not ſuddenly prevented, to 
the univerſal ſpreading of that peſtilent diſeaſe, the 


lethargy, in this iſland: whereas there is very little 


ſatyr, which has not ſomething in it untouched 
before. The defects of the former, are uſually im 
puted to the want of invention among thoſe, who 
are dealers in that kind; but, I think, with a great 
deal of injuſtice; the ſolution being eaſy and natu- 
ral; for, the materials of panegyric, being very fey 
in number, have been long ſince exhauſted. For, 
as health is but one thing, and has been always the 
ſame, whereas diſeaſes are by thouſands, beſide ney 
and daily additions; fo, all the virtues that have been 


ever in mankind, are to be counted upon a few fin- 


gers; but their follies and vices are innumerable, and 


time adds hourly to the heap. Now the utmoſt a : 


poor poet can do, is to get by heart a liſt of the 
cardinal virtues, and deal them with his utmoſt li- 


berality to his hero, or his patron : he may ring the F l ; 
changes as far as it will go, and vary his phraſe till m. 


he has talked round: but the reader quickly finds it : 


is all pork, with a little variety of ſauce. For thereis 
no inventing terms of art beyond our ideas; and, when th 
our ideas are exhauſted, terms of art mult be ſo too. 1 7 
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y hich are broad enough, and able to bear it. 


England it is juſt the reverſe of all this. 
may ſecurely diſplay your utmoſt rhetoric againſt 
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But, though the matter for panegyric were as 
Fruitful as the topics of ſatyr, yet would it not be 
hard to find out a ſufficient reaſon, why the latter 
will be always better received, than the firſt. For, 


his being beſtowed only upon one, or a few per- 


ſons at a time, is ſure to raiſe envy, and conſe- 


guently ill words from the reſt, who have no ſhare 
In the bleſſing: but ſatyr, being levelled at all, is 


never reſented for an offence by any, ſince every 


individual perſon makes bold to underſtand it of 


others, and very wiſely removes his particular part 


of the burden upon the ſhoulders of the world, 
To this 
purpoſe, I have ſometimesreflected upon the difference 


between Athens and England, with reſpect to the point 


before us. In the Attic commonwealth, it was the 
privilege and birth-right of every citizen and poet 
to rail aloud, and in public, or to expoſe upon the 
ſtage, by name, any perſon they pleaſed, though 
of the greateſt figure, whether a Creon, an Hyper- 
bolus, an Alcibiades, or a Demoſthenes : but, on 


120 the other ſide, the leaſt reflecting word let fall againſt 


the people in general, was immediately caught up, 


and revenged upon the authors, however conſider- 


Whereas in 
Here, you 


able for their quality or their merits. 


mankind, in the face of the world; tell them, That 


all are gone aſtray; that there is none that doth good, 


no not one; that we live in the very dregs of time; 
that knavery and atheiſm are epidemic as the pox; 


that honeſty is fled with Aſtræa; with any other 
Vor, II, E com- 
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common places, equally new and eloquent, which 
are furniſhed by the“ /þlengida bilis. And when you 
have done, the whole audience, far from being of- 
fended, ſhall return you thanks, as a deliverer 
precious and uſeful truths. Nay farther ; it is but 
to venture your lungs, and you may preach in Co- 
vent-Garden againſt foppery and fornication, and 
ſomething elſe : againſt pride, and diſſimulation, ant 
bribery, at White-Hall: you may expoſe rapin 
and injuſtice in the inns of court chapel: and in: 
City pulpit, be as fierce as you pleaſe againſt avarice, 
hypocriſy, and extortion. Tis but a ball bandied ts 
and fro, and every man carries a racket about him, 
to ſtrike it from himſelf, among the reſt of the com- 


pany. But, on the other fide, whoever ſhould mi- 


take the nature of things ſo far, as to drop but a fin- 
gle hint in public, how ſuch a one ſtarved half th: 
| fleet, and half poiſoned the reſt: how ſuch a one, 
from a true principle of love and honour, pays no 
debts but for wenches and play: how ſuch a one ha 
got a clap, and runs out of his eſtate: how Paris, 
bribed by Juno and Venus, loth to offend eithe: 
party, ſlept out the whole cauſe on the bench: or, 
how ſuch an orator makes long ſpeeches in the {c- 
nate with much thought, little ſenſe, and to no pur- 
poſe ; whoever, I ſay, ſhould venture to be thu: 
particular, mult expect to be impriſoned for ſcan: 
lum magnatum ; to have challenges ſent him; to be 


ſued for defamation ; and to be brought before the 
bar of the houſe. 
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But I forget that I am expatiating on a ſubject, 
wherein I have no concern, having neither a talent 


gor an inclination for ſatyr. On the other fide, I am 
1 intirely ſatisfied with the whole preſent procedure 
of human things, that I have been ſome years pre- 


5 paring materials towards A panegyric upon the world; 
o which I intended to add a ſecond part, entitled, 
A modeſt defence of the proceedings of the rabble 


Both theſe I had thoughts to publiſh, 


in all ages. 


by way of appendix to the following treatiſe; but 


finding my common- place book fill much flower 


than I had reaſon to expect, I have choſen to defer 


them to another occaſion. 


Beſides, I have been un- 
happily prevented in that deſign by a certain do- 


meſtic misfortune, in the particulars whereof, though 


it would be very ſeaſonable, and much in the mo- 


| ſmall; 
from any farther attendance at the porch ; and, hav- 


dern way, to inform the gentle reader, and would 
alſo be of great aſſiſtance towards extending this pre- 
face into the ſize now in vogue, which by rule ought 
to be large in proportion as the ſubſequent volume is 
yet I ſhall now diſmiſs our impatient reader 


ing duly prepared his mind by a preliminary dif- 
courſe, ſhall gladly introduce him to the ſublime 
myſteries, that enſue. 
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SE CT. I. 
THE INTRODUCTION. 


HOEVER has an ambition to be heard in 

a croud, mult preſs, and ſqueeze, and thruſt, 

and climb, with indefatigable pains, till he has ex- 

alted himſelf to a certain degree of altitude above 

them. Now, in all aſſemblies, though you wedge 

them ever ſo cloſe, we may obſerve this peculiar pro- 

perty, that over their heads there is room enough, 

but how to reach it is the difficult point; it being 
as hard to get quit of number, as of hell; 


* evadere ad auras, 


Hoc opus, hic labor eft. 
To this end, the philoſopher's way in all ages, has 


been by erecting certain edifices in the air: but, 
whatever practice and reputation theſe kind of ſtruc- 
| tures have formerly poſſeſſed, or may ſtill continue 
in, not excepting even that of Socrates, when he 
Was ſuſpended in a baſket to help contemplation ; 
I think, with due ſubmiſſion, they ſeem to labour 
under two inconveniences. Firſt, That the foun- 
| dations being laid too high, they have been often 


* But to return, and view the cheerful ſkies ; 
In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. 
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out of fight, and ever out of hearing. Secondly, 
That the materials, being very tranſitory, have ſuf- 
fered much from inclemencies of air, eſpecially in 
theſe north-weſt regions. 

Therefore, towards the juſt performance of this 
oreat work, there remain but three methods, that 
I can think of; whereof the wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors being highly ſenſible, has, to encourage all 
aſpiring adventurers, thought fit to erect three wooden 
machines for the uſe of thoſe orators, who deſire to 
tals much without interruption. Theſe are, the 
pulpit, the ladder, and the ſtage-itinerant. For, as 
to the bar, though it be compounded of the ſame 
matter, and deſigned for the ſame uſe, it cannot 
however be well allowed the honour of a fourth, by 
reaſon of its level or inferior ſituation expoſing it to 
perpetual interruption from collaterals. Neither can 
the bench itſelf, though raiſed to a proper eminency, 
put in a better claim, whatever its advocates inſiſt 
on. For, if they pleaſe to look into the original 
deſign of its erection, and the circumſtances or ad- 
juncts ſubſervient to that deſign, they will ſoon ac- 
knowledge the preſent practice, exactly correſpon- 
dent to the primitive inſtitution, and both to anſwer 
the etymology of the name, which in the Phœnician 
tongue is a word of great ſignification, importing, 
if literally interpreted, the place of ſleep; but in 
common acceptation, a ſeat well bolſtered and 
cuthioned, for the repoſe of old and gouty limbs: 
fones ut in otia tuta recedant. Fortune being in- 
debted to them this part of retaliation, that, as for- 

merly 


wonderful delight. 
will be publiſhed next term, a panegyrical eſſay 
of mine upon this number; wherein I have, by moſt 
convincing proofs, not only reduced the ſenſes and 
the elements under its banner, but brought over 


ſeveral deſerters from its two great rivals, SEVEN 
5 and NINE. 


das well as dignity, is the pulpit. 
ate in this iſland ſeveral ſorts; but JI eſteem only 
that made of timber from the ſylva Caledonia, which 
= agrees very well with our climate. 
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en they have long talked, while other ſlept; 


ſo now they may ſleep as long, while others talk. 
But if no other argument could occur, to exclude 


the bench and the bar from the liſt of oratorial ma- 
chines, it were ſufficient, that the admiſſion of 
them would overthrow a number, which I was re- 
: ſolved to eſtabliſh, whatever argument it might coſt 
me; in imitation of that prudent method obſerved by 
many other philoſophers, and great clerks, whoſe chief 


art in diviſion, has been to grow fond of ſome pro- 
per myſtical number, which their imaginations have 
rendered ſacred, to a degree, that they force com- 


mon reaſon to find room for it, in every part of na- 


ture; reducing, including, and adjuſting every ge- 


nus and ſpecies within that compaſs, by coupling 


ſome againſt their wills, and baniſhing others at 
any rate. Now, among all the reſt, the profound 


number THREE is that, which has moſt em- 


ployed my ſublimeſt ſpeculations, nor ever without 
There is now in the preſs, and 


Now, the firſt of theſe oratorial machines in place, 
Of pulpits there 


If it be upon 
E 4 its 
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its decay, it is the better both for conveyance of 
ſound, and for other reaſons to be mentioned by and 
by. The degree of perfection in ſhape and ſize, ! 
take to conſiſt in being extremely narrow, with little 
ornament ; and beſt of all without a cover (for, by 
ancient rule it ought to be the only uncovered veſſel 
in every aſſembly, where it is rightfully uſed) by 
which means, from its near reſemblance to a pillory, 
it will ever have a mighty influence on human ears. 
Of ladders I need fay nothing : it is obſerved by 
foreigners themſelves, to the honour of our country, 
that we excel all nations in our practice and under- 
ſtanding of this machine. The aſcending orators do 
not only oblige their audience in the agreeable deli- 
very, but the whole world in the early publication of 
their ſpeeches ; which I look upon as the choiceſt 


treaſury of our Britiſh eloquence, and whereof, I am 


informed, that worthy citizen and bookſeller, Mr. 
John Dunton, has made a faithful and painful col- 
lection, which he ſhortly deſigns to publiſh in twelve 
volumes in folio, illuſtrated with copper-plates. A 
work highly uſeful and curious, and altogether worthy 
of ſuch a hand. 

The laſt engine of orators is the * ſtage itinerant, 
erected with much fagacity, . Jove pluvio, in 
trivns & quadriviis. It is the great ſeminary of the 
two former, and its orators are ſometimes preferred to 
the one, and ſometimes to the other, in proportion to 


The mountebank's ſtage, whoſe orators the author determines 
either to the gallows, or a conventicle. 


+ In the open air, and in ſtreets where the greateſt reſort is, 


their 


cir 
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. deſervings; there being a ſtrict and perpetual z in- 
tercourſe between all three. 

From this accurate deduction it is manifeſt, that 
for obtaining attention in public, there is of neceſ- 
ſity required a ſuperior poſition of place. But, al- 
though this point be generally granted, yet the cauſe 
is little agreed in; and it ſeems to me, that very few 
philoſophers have fallen into a true, natural ſolution 


of this phænomenon. The deepeſt account, and the 


moſt fairly digeſted of any I have yet met with, is 
this; that air being a heavy body, and therefore, ac- 
eording to the ſyſtem of * Epicurus, continually de- 
ſcending, muſt needs be more ſo, when loaden and 
preſſed down by words; which are alſo bodies of 
much weight and gravity, as it is manifeſt from thoſe 
deep impreſſions they make and leave upon us; 
and therefore muſt be delivered from a due altitude, 
or elſe they will neither carry a good aim, nor fall 


down with a ſufficienr force. 
I 


1 Cor poream quogue enim vocem conſtare fatendum eſt, 
Et. ſonitum, quoniam poſſunt impellere ſenſus. | 


And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, 
from a common obſervation, that in the ſeveral aſ- 
ſemblies of theſe orators, nature itſelf has inſtructed 
the hearers to ſtand with their mouths open, and 
erected parallel to the horizon, ſo as they may 
be interſected by 4 perpendicular line from the 


8 


* Lucret. Lib. 2. 


+ *'Tis certain then, that voice that thus can wound, 
Is all material ; body every ſound, 


zenith, 
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zenith, to the center of the earth. In which poſi. Bee 
tion, if the audience be well compact, every one "the 
carries home a ſhare, and little or nothing is loſt, A 4 


I confeſs there is ſomething yet more refined, i dre 
the contrivance and ſtructure of our modern thea. 
tres. For, firſt, the pit is ſunk below the ſtag, 7 
with due regard to the inſtitution above-deduced, Tot 
that whatever weighty matter ſhall be deliveret 

' thence, whether it be lead or gold, may fall plun 
into the jaws of certain critics, as I think they ar the 
called, which ſtand ready opened to devour them. the 
Then, the boxes are built round, and raiſed to a le- 
with the ſcene, in deference to the ladies; becauk; 
that large portion of wit, laid out in raiſing pri» aut 
riences and protuberances, 1s obſerved to run much be 
upon a line, and ever in a circle. The whining ** 

paſſions, and little ſtarved conceits, are gently wafte!  * 

up by their own extreme levity, to the middle re- 
gion, and there fix and are frozen by the frigid un. 

_ deritandings of the inhabitants. Bombaſtry and 
buffoonry, by nature lofty and light, foar higheſt 
all, and would be loft in the roof, if the prudent 
architect had not, with much forefight, contrived 
for them a fourth place, called the twelve-penny- 

= gallery, and there planted a ſuitable colony, who 
greedily intercept them in their paſſage. 


Now tis phyſfico-logical ſcheme of oratorial re. 
ceptacles or machines, contains a great myſtery; 
being a type, a fign, an emblem, a ſhadow, a ſym- 8 
bol, bearing analogy to the ſpacious commonwealth 2? 
of writers, and to thoſe methods, by which they 7 
muſt exalt themſelves to a certain eminency, above 
5 the 


Intention. 


$2 ** $ 
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the inferior world. By the pulpit, are adumbrated 
the writings of our modern faints in Great Britain, 
* 


as they have ſpiritualiſed and refined them, from the 
Qrols and groſſneſs of ſenſe and human reaſon. The 


matter, as we have ſaid, is of rotten wood ; and that 


upon two conſiderations ; becauſe it is the quality of 
Totten wood, to give light in the dark: and ſecond- 
ly, becauſe its cavities are full of worms ; which is 
a * type with a pair of handles, having a reſpect to 
the two principal qualifications of the orator, and 
the two different fates attending upon his works, 

> The ladder, is an adequate ſymbol of faction, and 
of poetry, to both of which fo noble a number of 
authors are indebted for their fame. + Of faction, 


becauſe 9 L * — * Hiatus in 
* * * os A bs * MS. 
wy VÞ * * * * * * Of poetry, 


becauſe its orators do perorare with a ſong ; and be- 
cauſe climbing up by flow degrees, fate is ſure to 
turn them off, before they can reach within many 
ſteps of the top: and becauſe it is a preferment at- 
tained by transferring of propriety, and a confound- 
ang of meum and tuum. 

[ Under the ſtage itinerant, are couched thoſe pro- 


ductions deſigned for the pleaſure and delight of mor- 


* The two principal qualifications of a fanatic preacher are, his in- 
ard light, and his head full of maggots; and the two different fates 
of his writings are, to be burnt or worm-caten. 

+ Here is pretended a deſect in the manuſcript ; and this is very fre- 


. 

8 

a with our author, either when he thinks he cannot ſay any thing 
North reading, or when he has no mind to enter on the ſubject, or 


when it is a matter of little moment; or perhaps to amuſe his reader, 


hereof he is frequently very fond; or, laſtly, with ſome ſatyrical 


tal 
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tal man; ſuch as, ſix-penny-worth of wit, Weg. 
minſter drolleries, delightful tales, compleat jeſter, 
and the like; by which the writers of and fo 
GRUB-STREET), have in theſe latter ages { 
nobly triumphed over time; have clipped his wings 
_ pared his nails, filed his teeth, turned back his hour. 

glaſs, blunted his ſcythe, and drawn the hobnails oy 
of his ſhoes. It is under this claſs, I have preſume! 
to liſt my preſent treatiſe, being juſt come from hay. 
ing the honour conferred upon me, to be adopted 
member of that illuſtrious fraternity. 


Now, I am not unaware, how the productions ci 
the Grub-ſtreet brotherhood, have of late years fallen 
under many prejudices, nor how it has been the pet 
petual employment, of two junior ſtart-up ſocieticz 
to ridicule them and their authors, as unworthy ther 
eſtabliſhed poſt in the commonwealth of wit and 
learning. Their own conſciences will eaſily infor 
them, whom I mean; nor has the world been { 
negligent a looker-on, as not to obſerve the continu! 
efforts made by the ſocieties of Greſham *, and d 
+ Will's, to edify a name and reputation upon the 
ruin of OURS. And this is yet a more feeling eric 
to us, upon the regards of tenderneſs as well as 
juſtice, when we reflect on their proceedings not 
only as unjuſt, but as ungrateful, undutiful, and 


unnatural. For how can it be forgot by the World 


* Greſham college was the place where the Royal Society then met, 
from whence they removed to Crane-Court in Fleet-Street. | 

+ Will's coffee- houſe in Covent-Garden was formerly the place 
where the poets uſually met, which, though it be yet freſh in memc!), 
in ſome years may be forgotten, and want this explanation, | 
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or themſelves, to ſay nothing of our own records, 
which are full and clear in the point, that they both 


are ſeminaries not only of our planting, but our 


watering too? I am informed, our two rivals have 
ktcly made an offer to enter into the liſts with 
united forces, and challenge us to a compariſon of 
books, both as to weight and number. In return 
to which, with licence from our preſident, I hum- 
bly offer two anſwers; firſt, we fay, the propoſal is 
Uke that which Archimedes made upon a * ſmaller 
affair, including an impoſſibility in the practice; 
for, where can they find ſcales of capacity enough 
for the firſt, or an arithmetician of capacity enough 
for the ſecond. Secondly, we are ready to accept 
the challenge ; but with this condition, that a third 


indifferent perſon be aſſigned, to whoſe impartial 
judgment it ſhould be left to decide, which ſociety 


each book, treatiſe, or pamphlet, do moſt properly 
belong to. This point, God knows, is very far from 
being fixed at preſent: for, we are ready to produce 
a catalogue of ſome thouſands, which in all common 


Juſtice ought to be entitled to our fraternity, but by 


the revolted new and new-fangled writers, moſt per- 


fidiouſly aſcribed to the others. Upon all which, 


we think it very unbecoming our prudence, that 
the determination ſhould be remitted to the authors 


themſelves ; when our adverſaries, by briguing and 


; caballing, have cauſed ſo univerſal a defection from 


us, that the greateſt part of our ſociety has already 


dleſerted to them, and our neareſt friends begin to 


Rand aloof, as if they were half-aſhamed to own us. 


* Vg. About moving the earth, 


This 
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This is the utmoſt I am authoriſed to ſay upon ſ⸗ | 


ungrateful and melancholy a ſubject ; becauſe we 


are * extreme unwilling to inflame a controverſy, 


whoſe continuance may be ſo fatal to the intereſts of 


us all, defiring much rather that things be amicabl; | 
compoſed ; and we ſhall fo far advance on our ſide, 


as to be ready to receive the two prodigals with open 


arms, whenever they ſhall think fit to return from 


their huſks and their harlots ; which, I think, from 


the + preſent courſe of their ſtudies they moſt pro- 


perly may be ſaid to be engaged in; and like an in- 
dulgent parent, continue to them our affection and 


our bleſſing. 


But the greateſt maim given to that general re- 


ception, which the writings of our ſociety have fer- 


merly received (next to the tranſitory ſtate of all ſub- 
lunary things) has been a ſuperficial vein among 
many readers of the preſent age, who will by no 
means be perſuaded to inſpect beyond the ſurface 
and the rind of things; whereas, wiſdom is a fox, 
who, after long hunting, will at laſt coſt you the 
pains to dig out: it is a cheeſe, which, by how 
much the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and 
the coarſer coat ; and whereof, to a judicious palate, 
the maggots are the beſt: it is a ſack- poſſet, wherein 
the deeper you go, you will find it the ſweeter. 
Wiſdom is a hen, whoſe cackling we muſt value 
and conſider, becauſe it is attended with an egg: 


but then laſtly, it is a nut, which, unleſs you chook 


with judgment, may coſt you a tooth, and pay you 
with nothing but a worm. 


It ſhould be, extremely unwilling, Sc. 
+ Virtuoſo experiments, and modern comedies, 


In conſequence of there 
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womentous truths, the grubzan ſages, have always 
choſen to convey their precepts and their arts, ſhut 


pp within the vehicles of types and fables; which 


having been perhaps more careful and curious in 
adorning, than was altogether neceſſary, it has fared 
with theſe vehicles, after the uſual fate of coaches 
over finely painted and gilt, that the tranſitory gazers 


®Hhave ſo dazzled their eyes, and filled their imagina- 


tions with the outward luſtre, as neither to regard 
or conſider the perſon, or the parts, of the owner 
within. A misfortune we undergo with ſomewhat 


leſs reluctancy, becauſe it has been common to us 


with Pythagoras, Æſop, Socrates, and other of our 


predeceſſors. 


However, that neither the world, nor ourſelves, 
may any longer ſuffer by ſuch miſunderſtandings, I 
have been prevailed on, after much importunity from 
my friends, to travel in a compleat and laborious diſ- 
ſertation, upon the prime productions of our ſociety; 


which, beſide their beautiful externals, for the gra- 


tification of ſuperficial readers, have darkly and 
deeply couched under them, the moſt finiſhed and 


refined ſyſtems of all ſciences and arts; as I do not 
doubt to lay open, by untwiſting or unwinding, and 
either to draw up by exantlation, or diſplay by in- 
ciſion. 
> This great work was entered upon ſome years ago, 
by one of our moſt eminent members: he began with 
the hiſtory of * Reynard the fox, but neither lived to 
elbe author ſeems here to be miſtaken, for I have ſeen a Latin 
== edition of Reynard the fox above a hundred years old, which I take 


bo to be the original; for the reſt, it has been thought by many peo- 
ple to contain ſome ſatyrical deſign in it. 


publiſh 
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publiſh his eſſay, nor to proceed farther in fo uſefy] | br 
an attempt; which is very much to be lamented, 


becauſe the diſcovery he made, and communicated 
with his friends, is now univerſally received; nor do 
I think, any of the learned will diſpute that famous 
treatiſe to be a compleat body of civil knowledge, 
and the revelation, or rather the apocalypſe of a! 


ſtate arcana. But the progreſs I have made is much 


greater, having already finiſhed my annotations upon 
ſeveral dozens; from ſome of which, I ſhall impan 
a few hints to the candid reader, as far as will be 
neceſſary to the concluſion, at which I aim. 


The firſt piece I have handled, is that of Tom 
Thumb, whoſe author was a Pythagorean philoſo- 
pher. This dark treatiſe contains the whole ſcheme 
of the Metempſychoſis, deducing the progreſs of the 


ſoul through all her ſtages. 


The next is Dr. Fauſtus, penned 57 Artephius, 
an author bone notæ, and an adeptus; he publiſhed 
it in the * nine-hundred-eighty- fourth year of his 
age; this writer proceeds wholly by reincrudation, 
or in the via humida: and the marriage between 
Fauſtus and Helen, does moſt conſpicuouſly diluci- 
date the fermenting of the male and female dragon. 

Whittington and his cat is the work of that myſ 
terious rabbi, Jehuda Hannaſi, containing a defence 


of the + gemara of the Jeruſalem miſna, and its jult : 


The chymiſts ſay of him in their books, that be prolonged his lie F 
to a thouſand years, and then died voluntarily, | 


+ The gemara is the deciſion, explanation, or interpretation of the 


Jewiſh rabbis : and the miſna is properly the code or body of the Jewiſh 4 | 
civil or common law. >: 
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Preference to that of Babylon, contrary to the yulgar 
Fpinion. 


# The hind and panther. This is the maſter-piece 


f a famous * writer now living, intended for a com- 
Pleat abſtract of ſixteen thouſand ſchool- men, from 
gcotus to Bellarmin. | 


4 Tommy Pots. Another piece ſuppoſed by the 
ame hand, by way of ſupplement to the former. 


The wiſe men of Goatham, cum appendice. This 
is a treatiſe of immenſe erudition, being the great 
original and fountain of thoſe arguments, bandied 


about both in France and England, for a juſt de- 


fence of the moderns learning and wit, againſt the 


preſumption, the pride, and ignorance of the an- 
This unknown author has fo exhauſted the 
ſubject, that a penetrating reader will eaſily diſcover 
whatever has been written ſince pon that diſpute, 
T An abſtract of 
this treatiſe has been lately publiſhed by a worthy 
member of our ſociety. 

* Theſe notices may ſerve to give the learned reader 


- fan idea, as well as a taſte, of what the whole work 
118 likely to produce; wherein I have now altogether 
| circumſeribed my thoughts and my ſtudies; and, if 
11 can bring it to a perfection before I die, ſhall reckon 
71 have well employed the | poor remains of an un- 


Y 

6 4 
5 
4 


1 cient and modern learnin g. 


Vin. In the year 1698. 
+ This I ſuppoſe to be underſtood of Mr. Wotton's diſcourſe of an- 


Here the author ſeems to perſonate L' Eſtrange, Dryden, and ſome 


IF others, who, after having paſt their lives in vices, faction, and falſe. 


hood, have the impudence to talk of merit, and innocence, and ſuffer- 


-N 5 in gs. 
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fortunate life. This indeed is more than I can july 
expect, from a quill worn to the pith in the ſervice of 
the ſtate, in pro's and cor's upon popiſh plots, and * 3 A 
meal tubs, and excluſion bills, and paſſive obedience, 
and addreſſes of lives and fortunes ; and prerogative, 
and property, and liberty of conſcience, and letter; Fi 
to a friend: from an underſtanding and a conſcience PR 
thread-bare and ragged with perpetual turning; from 
a head broken in a hundred places by the malignant 5 
of the oppoſite factions; and from a body ſpent wit 
poxes ill cured, by truſting to bawds and ſurgeons, | : 
who, as it afterwards appeared, were profeſſed enc- 
mies to me and the government, and revenged their? 
party's quarrel upon my noſe and ſhins. Fourſcore | 
and eleven pamphlets have I written under three 
reigns, and for the ſervice of ſix and thirty faftions. 3 
But, finding the ſtate has no farther occaſion for me F Pa. 
and my ink, I retire willingly to draw it out into 
ſpeculations more becoming a philoſopher ; having, 
to my unſpeakable comfort, paſſed a long lifo with 
a conſcience void of offence. 

But to return. Iam aſſured from the reader's can- WY 
dor, that the brief ſpecimen I have given, will eafily Þ S 


clear all the reſt of our ſociety's productions, from A 
an aſperſion grown, as it is manifeſt, out of envy and & 
1gnorance ; that they are of little farther uſe or value _ 
to mankind, beyond the common entertainments of . 


their wit and their ſtyle; for theſe I am ſure have 
never yet been diſputed by our keeneſt adverſaries: 
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In king Charles the Second's time, there was an account of a We 1 
Preſbyterian plot, found in a tub, which then made much noiſe. Y 
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both which, as well as the more profound and 

Hyſtical part, I have, throughout this treatiſe, cloſely 

_ joy the moſt applauded originals. And to ren- 
5 er all complete, I have, with much thought and 

Ipplication of mind, fo ordered, that the chief title 

prefixed to it, I mean, that under which I deſign it 
Mall paſs 1 in the common converſations of court and 
on, is modelled exactly after the manner peculiar 
Jo our ſociety. 

I confeſs to have been ſomewhat liberal in the 
Suſineſs of * titles, having obſerved the humour of 


Main writers, whom I exceedingly reverence. And 
indeed it ſeems not unreaſonable, that books, the 
children of the brain, ſhould have the honour to be 
chriſtened with variety of names, as well as other 
| Zinfants of quality. Our famous Dryden has ven- 
tured to proceed a point farther, endeavouring to in- 
troduce alſo a multiplicity of + god-fathers; which 
is an improvement of much more advantage upon a 
very obvious account. It is a pity this admirable 
invention has not been better cultivated, ſo as to 
eto by this time into general imitation, when ſuch 
an authority ſerves it for a precedent. Nor haye my 
© endeavours been wanting to ſecond fo uſeful an ex- 
| ample : : but it ſeems, thare i is an unhappy expence 
| t | uſually annexed to the calling of a god- father, which 
was clearly out of my head, as it is very reaſonable 


* 
& 


II) be title-page in the original was fo torn, that it was not poſſible 
do recover ſeveral titles, which the author here ſpeaks of. 

idee Virgil tranſlated, Sc. he dedicated the different parts of 
Vigil to different patrons, 


to 
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to believe. Where the pinch lay, I cannot certain; 

affirm ; but having employed a world of thought] 

and pains to ſplit my treatiſe into forty ſections, an : 

having intreated forty lords of my acquainfance, thy 

they would do me the honour to ſtand, they {|| 

made it a matter of conſcience, and ſent me thei; 
wu excuſes. 


E U N. H. 

7 NC E upon a time, there was a man who hat 
Ti three“ ſons by one wife, and all at a birth, 
neither could the midwife tell certainly, which wa 
the eldeſt, Their father died while they were young 


and upon his death-bed, calling the lads to him, 
ſpoke thus : 


e Sons; becauſe I have purchaſed no eſtate, nor w 
born to any, I have long conſidered of ſome good 
legacies to bequeath you; and at laſt, with much 
care as well as expence, have provided each of y- 
(here they are) a new + coat. Now, you are to| 
underſtand, that theſe coats have two virtues con- 
tained in them: one is, that with good wearing 
they will laſt you freth and found as long as yon 
live: the other is, that they will grow in the ſans} 


proportion with your bodies, lengthening and widen- Þ 


* ext) 


OY" EET 


* By theſe three ſons, Peter, Martin, and Jack, Popery, the Church | ti. 
of England, and our Proteſtant Diſſenters, are deſigned. W. Wotton. 
\ + By his coats, which he gave his ſons, are meant the garment of he 
Iſrae'1ttes, W. Wotton. BE. 
# An error (with ſubmiſſion) of the learned commentator ; for by the 5 T 
coats are meant the doctrine and faith of chriſtianity, by the wiſdon Þ 3 | 
of the divine founder fitted to all times, places, and circumſtanc. Wi F 
Lambin, * 


ing 
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ng of themſelves, ſo as to be always fit. Here; 
.Y et me ſee them on you before I die. So; very well; 


and | uh children wear them am and bruſh them of- 
| th Wn. You will find in my * will (here it is) full 
Fe : Iinſtructions in every particular concerning the wear- 
their 


I Ing and management of your coats; wherein you 
5 uſt be very exact, to avoid the penalties I have 
appointed for every tranſgreſſion or neglect, upon 

) zz which your future fortunes will entirely depend. I 

irt, ſhave alſo commanded in my will, that you ſhould 

Yive together in one houſe like brethren and friends, 


wa 
105 | for then you will be {ure to thrive, and not other- 
him, wile.” 
Here the ſtory ſays, this good father died, and 
| 1 the three ſons went all together to ſeek their for- 
wa tunes. 
500 2 I ſhall not trouble you with recounting what ad- 
nuch 4 ventures they met for the firſt ſeven years, any far- 
50 4 ther than by taking notice, that they carefully ob- 
8 10 3 ſerved their father's will, and kept their coats in very 
on- . good order: that they travelled through ſeveral coun- 


ing tries, encountered a reaſonable quantity of giants, 


von and flew certain dragons. 
ame] Being now arrived at the proper age for producing 
len. themſelves, they came up to town, and fell in love 

| with the ladies, but eſpecially three, who about that 
LUC: 1 
on. time were in chief reputation: the + ducheſs d Ar- 
'f the | | 

The new teſtament. 

„e Their miſtreſſes are the ducheſs d'Argent, mademciſelle de Grands 
-1. Titres, and the counteſs d'Orgueil, 2. e. covetouſneſs, ambition, and 
TR + pride ; which were the three great vices that the ancient fathers in- 


= vighcd againſt, as the firſt corryptions of chriſtianity. W. Wotton, 


F 3 gent, 
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48 
gent, madame de Grands Titres, and the counteſ 


4 
2 


d'Orgueil. On their firſt appearance, our three ad. 


ſung, and ſaid, and ſaid nothing: they drank, and 


fought, and whored, and ſlept, and ſwore, and tock { 
ſnuff: they went to new plays on the firſt night, 
haunted the chocolate-houſes, beat the watch, lay 
on bulks, and got claps: they bilked hackney. 
coachmen, ran in debt with ſhopkeepers, and lay 
killed bailiffs, kicked fid- 
lers down ſtairs, eat at Locket's, loitered at Will's: 
they talked of the drawing- room, and never came 
there: dined with lords they never ſaw : whiſpered 8 
a ducheſs, and ſpoke never a word: expoſed the 


with their wives: they 


ſcrawls of their laundreſs for billetdoux of quality: 


came ever juſt from court, and were never ſeen in it: 
attended the leyee ſab dio: got a liſt of peers by 
heart in one company, and with great familiarity | 
retailed them in another. Above all, they conſtantly Ii 
attended thoſe committees of ſenators, who are 
filent in the houſe, and loud in the coffee-houſe ; 
where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of poli- FR 
tics, and are encompaſſed with a ring of diſciples, F f 
The 


who lie in wait to catch up their droppings. 


three brothers had acquired forty other qualifications | 
of the like ſtamp, too tedious to recount, and by 
conſequence were juſtly reckoned the moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſons in the town : but all would not ſuf- 
fice, and the ladies aforeſaid continued till inflexible. 

To 


E 
venturers met with a very bad reception; and ſoon, 
with great ſagacity, gueſſing out the reaſon, they 
quickly began to improve in the good qualities of 
the town: they writ, and rallied, and rhymed, and 
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: r's good leave and patience, have recourſe to ſome 


Points of weight, which the authors of that age have 
7 ot ſufficiently illuſtrated. 


e ad. q 
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Fially in the grande monde, and among every body 


pf good faſhion. They worſhipped a ſort of + idol, 
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o clear up which difficulty I muſt, with the read- 


For, * about this time it happened a ſect aroſe, 
hoſe tenets obtained and ſpread very far, eſpe- 


\ 


ho, as their doctrine delivered, did daily create 


She 


F en by a kind of manufactory operation. This 


Idol they placed in the higheſt parts of the houſe, 
n an altar erected about three foot: he was ſhewn 


In the poſture of a Perſian emperor, fitting on a 


ſuperficies, with his legs interwoyen under him. 
his god had a gooſe for his enſign; whence it is, 
that ſome learned men pretend to deduce his origi- 
= from Jupiter Capitolinus. At his left- hand, 


beneath the altar, hell ſeemed to open, and catch at 


nit: the animals the idol was creating; to prevent which, 


| certain of his prieſts hourly flung in pieces of the 


Nuninformed maſs, or ſubſtance, and ſometimes whole 
limbs already enlivened, which that horrid gulph in- 
ſatiably ſwallowed, terrible to behold. The gooſe was 
© alſo held a ſubaltern divinity, or deus minorum gentium, 

before whoſe ſhrine was ſacrificed that creature, whoſe 

hourly food is human gore, and who is in ſo great 
renown abroad for being the delight and favourite 


* This is an occaſional ſatyr upon dreſs and faſhion in order to in- 


0 7 troduce what follows. 


+ By this idol is meant a taylor. 


F 4 — of 


Fd «7 
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of the * Egyptian Cercopithecus. Millions of thee 


animals were cruelly ſlaughtered every day, to ap- L 1 4 
peaſe the hunger of that conſuming deity. Te 
chief idol was allo worſhipped as the inventor of the 
yard and needle ; whether as the god of ſeamen, ot 
on account of certain other myſtical attributes, haz 
not been ſufficiently cleared. ; 
The worſhippers of this deity had alſo a ſyſtem ue 
of their belief, which ſeemed to turn upon the fol- he 
lowing fundamentals. They held the univerſe 5 
be a large ſuit of cloaths, which inveſts every thing: 
that the earth is inveſted by the air; the air is in- 
veſted by the ſtars; and the ſtars are inveſted by the 
primum mobile. Look on this globe of earth, you | 
will find it to be a very compleat and faſhionable 
dreſs. What is that which ſome call land, but a fine ; 
coat faced with green? or the ſea, but a waiſtcoat of s 
water-tabby ? proceed to the particular works of Ne 
the creation, you will find how curious journeyman 1 tru 
nature has been, to trim up the vegetable beaux: al 
obſerve how ſparkiſh a periwig adorns the head of 2 cer 
beech, and what a fine doublet of white ſattin is f 
worn by the birch. To conclude from all, what i; en 


man himſelf but a + micro-coat, or rather a com- it 
pleat ſuit of cloaths with all its trimmings? as to Abe 
his body, there can be no diſpute: but examine] Pu 
even the acquirements of his mind, you will find #1 


them all contribute in their order tawards furniſhing | 1 


* The Egyptians worſhipped a monkey, which animal is very ; 3 bi 
fond cf cating lice, ſtyled here creatures that feed on human gore. = 

+ Allud ng to the word microcoſm, or a little world, as man ha; Wy 
been called by philoſophers, * 
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main ſyſtem, were yet more refined upon certain 


very 
Co 


1 has 


on 


4 e dirt; 
3 Jonſcience a pair of breeches; which, 
Wover for lewdneſs as well as naſtineſs, is eaſily flipt 
Wown for the ſervice of both? 


men. 
Wove, and talk, and perform all other offices of 
Suman life? are not beauty, and wit, and mien, 
nd breeding their inſeparable proprieties? in ſhort 
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[ at an exact dreſs : to inſtance no more; is not re- 
WE ion a cloak; honeſty a pair of ſhoes worn out in 


51 


ſelf-love a ſurtout; vanity a ſhirt; and 


though a 


* Theſe poſtulata being admitted, it will follow in 
ue courſe of reaſoning, that thoſe beings, which 
he world calls improperly ſuits of cloaths, are in 
eality the moſt refined ſpecies of animals; or to 
proceed higher, that they are rational creatures, or 
For, is it not manifeſt, that they live, and 


e ſee nothing but them, hear nothing but them. 
s it not they, who walk the ſtreets, fil up pariia- 
been: coffee, play —, bawdy-houſes? It is 
true, indeed, that theſe animals, which are vulgarly 
f Falled ſuits of cloaths, or dreſſes, do according to 
certain compoſitions receive different appellations. 
If one of them be trimmed up with a gold chain, 
and a red gown, and a white rod, and a great horſe, 
lit is called a lord-mayor : if certain ermins and furrs 
be placed in a certain poſition, we fiyle them a 


X 
4 


5 judge; and ſo an apt conjunction of lawn and black 


Tattin we intitle a biſhop. 
Others of theſe profeſſors, though agreeing in the 


branches of it; and held, that man was an animal 


- 3 compounded of two dreſſes, the natural and celeſtial 
uit, which were the body and the ſoul ; that the 


foul 
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foul was the outward, and the body the inwad i 
cloathing; that the latter was ex 7raduce; but 0 
former of daily creation and circumfuſion; this lat“ 
they proved by ſcripture, becauſe, in them w 3 9 
live and move, and have our being; as likewiſe by 3 4 7 
philoſophy, becauſe they are all in all, and all in : g 
every part. Beſides, ſaid they, ſeparate theſe tuo, 
and you will find the body to be only a ſenſeleß 
unſavoury carcaſs. By all which it is manifeſt, t 
the outward dreſs muſt needs be the ſoul. AM 

To this ſyſtem of religion, were tagged ſevenl 1 
ſubaltern doctrines, which were entertained with © 
great vogue; as particularly, the faculties of the mind 
were deduced. by the learned among them in this Bai 
manner : embroidery, was ſheer wit; gold fringe, + 
was agreeable converſation ; gold lace, was repartee; | Bre 
a huge long periwig, was humour; and a coat full Sil 
of powder, was = good raillery : all which re.. 


quired abundance of fineſſe and delicateſſe to manage had 
with advantage, as well as a ſtrict obſervance after ind 
times and faſhions. er 


have, with much pains and reading, collectel lai 
out of ancient authors this ſhort ſummary of a body pen 
of philoſophy and divinity, which ſeems to have been re: 
compoſed by a vein and race of thinking, very dif- Þ* 
ferent from any other ſyſtems cither ancient or mo- 1 1 
dern. And it was not merely to entertain or ſatisfſy) 
the reader's curioſity, but rather to give him light 
into ſeveral circumſtances of the following ftory ; C: 
that, knowing the ſtate of diſpoſitions and opinions n; 
in an age fo remote, he may better comprehend thoſe er 


great events, which were the iſſue of them. I ad- 
my 5 : 
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val ie therefore the courteous reader to peruſe with a 
the 3H world of application, again and again, whatever [ 
la Wave written upon this matter. And leaving theſe 
ve proken ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread 

e by r my ſtory, and proceed. 
| in PF Theſe opinions therefore were ſo univerſal, as well 
two, s the practices of them, among the refined part of 
cle ourt and town, that our three brother- adventurers, 
that s their circumſtances then ſtood, were ſtrangely at a 
4 Þ. For, on the one fide, the three ladies they 


verll adreſſed themſelves to, whom we have named al- 


with -ady, were at the very top of the faſhion, and ab- 
nind Porred all that were below it but the breadth of a 
this Pair. On the other ſide, their father's will was very 
inge, preciſe, and it was the main precept in it, with the 


rte; Rreateſt penalties annexed, not to add to, or dimi- 
ful pich from their coats one thread, without a poſitive 
1 re- . £ ommand in the will. Now the coats their father 
nage had left them, were, it is true, of very good cloth, 
after | 4 d beſides, ſo neatly ſown, you would ſwear they 
pere all of a piece; but at the ſame time very 
ectel plain, and with little or no ornament : and it hap- 
boch) pened, that before they were a month in town, 


been reat“ ſhoulder-knots came up: ſtrait all the world 
dif- f Was 


mo- 
tisfy | 
light - 


The firſt part of the Tale is the hiſtory of Peter; thereby popery is 
&poſed : every body knows the papiſts have made great additions to 
hriſtianity, that indeed is the great exception which the church of 
ngland makes againſt them; accordingly Peter begins his pranks 


7 
* 
1 . 
I * 
a $' 


uy ich adding a ſhoulder-knot to his coat, W. Wotton. 

Mons : : His deſcription of the cloth, of which the coat was made, has a far- 
thoſe er meaning than the words may ſeem to import; . The coats their 
ad- 3 father had left them, were of very good cloth, and beſides, ſo neatly 
| eon, you would ſwear they were all of a piece; but at the ſame 


viſe time 
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was ſhoulder-knots ; no approaching the ladies rule 
That felloy. 
cries one, has no ſoul ; where is his ſhoulder-knet? 
Our three brethren ſoon diſcovered their want by fad 
experience, meeting in their walks with forty mor. | 


without the quota of ſhoulder-knots. 


tifications and indignities. If they went to the play. | 
houſe, the door-keeper ſhewed them into the twelve. 
penny gallery. If they called a boat, ſays a water. 
man, I am firſt ſculler. If they ſtepped to the rok 


to take a bottle, the drawer would cry, Friend, vt 
If they went to viſit a lady, a footman 


ſell no ale. 
met them at the door, with pray ſend up your me 
ſage. In this unhappy caſe they went immediate) 
to conſult their father's will, read it over and over 
but not a word of the ſhoulder-knot : what ſhould 


they do? what temper ſhould they find? aboticncel 
was abſolutely neceſſary, and yet ſhoulder-knots ab- | 3 


peared extremely requiſite. After much thought, one 
of the brothers, who happened to be more bock-P 
learned than the other two, ſaid, he had found an 
expedient. 
in this wall, 
ſhoulder-knots : 


them incluſive, or, totidem ſyllabis. 


again tO examine ; 


but their evil ſtar had ſo directed 


| the matter, that the firſt ſyllable was not to be found 
Upon which difappoint- N 


in the whole writings. 


«© time very plain, with little or no ornament.” 
guſhing character of the chriſtian religion: 


This is the diſtin- 


himſelf a heathen, W. Wotton, 


It is true, ſaid he, there is nothing hete 
totidem verbis, making mention of, 
but I dare conjecture, we may find] 
This diftinction F ] 
was immediately approved by all; and fo they fel | | 


chriſtiaua religio ab/ulus 
& /implex, was Ammianus Marcellinus's deſcription of it, who was 


ment, 


Diel 
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ment, he, who found the former evaſion, took heart, 
3 and ſaid, Brothers, there are yet hopes; for though 


b . K * el 
1 
A > 5 N 


ell 1 


| 4 ue cannot find them fotidem verbis, nor totidem 
TI bf labis, I dare engage we fhall make them out fertio 
10r- q Frodo, or totidem literts. This diſcovery was alſo 
lay-| JA = commended, upon which they fell once more 
le. to the ſcrutiny, and picked out 8, II, O, U, L, D, E, R; 
ter. Frhen the fame planet, enemy to their repoſe, had 
roſe ee contrived, that a K was not to be found. 
_ ere was a weighty difficulty! but the diſtinguiſh- 
man Jing brother, for whom we ſhall hereafter find a 
nel. ame, now his hand was in, proved by a very 
tel good argument, that K was a modern illegitimate 


letter, unknown to the learned ages, nor any where 
dul! Ito be found in ancient manuſcripts. Calende hath | 
ence in * Q. V. C. been ſometimes written with a K, 

ap. but erroneouſly; for in the beſt copies it has been 
one N Fever ſpelt with a C. And by conſequence it was 
ack. * a groſs miſtake in our language to ſpell knot with a 
au! E but that from henceforward, he would take care 
here | ; it /hould be written with a C. Upon this all farther 
\ of þ A difficulty vanithed ; ſhoulder-knots were made clearly 


wer, | 


find! out to be ure paterno; and our three gentlemen 
gion! Swaggered with as large and as flaunting ones as the 
„e! beſt. But, as human happineſs. is of a very ſhort 
ed duration, ſo in thoſe days were human faſhions, 
Wot 4 upon which it entirely depends. Shoulder-knots 


+. had their time, and we muſt now imagine them in 


BY their decline; for a certain lord came juſt from Paris 
diſtin. with fifty-yards of gold-lace upon his coat, exactly 


. BY trimmed after the court-faſhion of that month. In 
0 * 4 : 

” Quibuſdam veteribus codicibus. Some ancient manuſcripts. 
nent, 


two 
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of * gold-lace: whoever durit peep abroad without 
his compliment of gold-lace, was as ſcandalous a 
a— and as ill received among the women: what 


ſhould our three knights do in this momentous af. | J 
fair? they had ſufficiently ſtrained a point already FR 


R 
REY 


« 
%YN 
# 


two days all mankind appeared cloſed up in bar; 


., t 
- l N ' 4 4 
3 2 Som — 


in the affair of ſhoulder-knots : upon recourſe to 3 


the will, nothing appeared there, but altum filen. 
tium. That of the ſhoulder-knots was a looſe, f.) 
ing, circumſtantial point; but this of gold-lace ſeem- RF 
ed too conſiderable an alteration without better war. 


rant; it did aliquo modo gſentiæ adbœrere, and there. 


fore required a poſitive precept. But about this 


time it fell out, that the learned brother aforeſaid | 
had read Ariſtotelis dialectica, and eſpecially that 
wonderful piece de interpretatione, which has the 
faculty of teaching its readers to find out a meaning 
in every thing but itſelf ; like commentators on the | 
revelations, who proceed prophets without under- | 
ſtanding a ſyllable of the text. Brothers, ſaid he, 
you are to be informed, that of wills duo ſunt gene- 
ra, + nuncupatory and ſcriptory; that in the ſcrip- 
tory will here before us, there is no precept or men- 
tion about gold- lace, conceditur : but, ſi idem affirme- i f 
tur de nuncupatorio, negatur. For, brothers, if you 
remember, we heard a fellow ſay, when we were! 
boys, that he heard my father's man fay, that he 


* I cannot tell whether the author means any new innovation by 
this word, or whether it be only to introduce the new methods of 
forcing and perverting ſcripture. 

+ By this is meant tradition, allowed by the papiſts to have equal 
authority with the ſcripture or rather greater, 

heard 
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ry true, cries the other; I remember it perfectly 
Pell, ſaid the third. And fo without more ado 
; ey got the largeſt gold-lace in the pariſh, and 


; alked about as fine as lords. 
A while after there came up all in faſhion a 


Sretty ſort of + flame-coloured ſattin for linings ; 
nd the mercer brought a pattern of it immediately 
Þ our three gentlemen : An pleaſe your worſhips, 
Sid he, my lord C— and Sir J. W. had linings out 
this very piece laſt night; it takes wonderfully, 
Ind I ſhall not have a remnant left, enough to make 
iy wife a pin-cuſhion, by to morrow morning at 
en a clock. Upon this they fell again to rum- 
I age the will, becauſe the preſent caſe alſo required 


| 2 poſitive precept, the lining being held by ortho- 


= * When the papiſts cannot find any thing which they want in 
Scripture, they go to oral tradition: thus Peter is introduced diſſatisfied 
With the tedious way of looking for all the letters of any word, which 
Je has occaſion for in the will; when neither the conſtituent ſyllables, 
For much leſs the whole word, were there in terminis, W. Wotton. 


I This is purgatory, whereof he ſpeaks more particularly hereafter ; 


Put here, only to ſhew how ſcripture was perverted to prove it, which 


as done, by giving equal authority with the canon to apocrypha, 
gulled here a codicil annexed, 

It is likely the author, in every one of theſe changes in the brother's 
reſſes, refers to ſome particular error in the church of Rome, though 
is not eaſy, I think, to apply them all: but by this of flame- coloured 
ttin, is manifeſtly intended purgatory ; by gold-lace may perhaps 
de underſtood, the lofty ornaments and plate in the churches ; the 


Poulder-knots and filver fringe are not ſo obvious, at leaſt to me; 


put the Indian figures of men, women, and children, plainly relate to 
de pictures in the Romiſh churches, of God like an old man, of the 
ö 0 irgin Mary, and our Saviour as a child. 


dox 
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dox writers to be of the eſſence of the coat. After 
long ſearch they could fix upon nothing to the ma: 
ter in hand, except a ſhort advice of their father in 


the will *, to take care of fire, and put out the} 8 


candles before they went to fleep. This, though: 
good deal for the purpoſe, and helping very far to. 
wards ſelf-conviction, yet not ſeeming wholly d 
force to eſtabliſh a command; (being reſolved i 


avoid farther ſcruple, as well as future occaſion fy 


ſcandal) fays he that was the ſcholar, I remembe 
to have read in wills of a codicil annexed, which i; 
indeed a part of the will, and what it contains ha 
equal authority with the reſt. Now, I have beer 
conſidering of this ſame will here before us, and! 
cannot reckon it to be complete for want of ſuch | 
codicil : I will therefore faſten one in its prope| 
place very dextrouſly: I have had it by me ſom 
time; it was written by a dog-keeper of F my grand. 
father's, and talks a great deal, as good luck wou 
have it, of this very flame-coloured ſattin. Th 
project was immediately approved by the other two; 
an old parchment ſcrowl was tagged on according tif 
art, in the form of a codicil annexed, and the ſattin 
bought and worn. 
Next winter a player, hired for the purpoſe bj 
the corporation of fringe-makers, acted his part in 
new comedy all covered with I filver fringe, an 


* That is, to take care of hell; and, in order to do that, to cub 4 
and extinguiſh their luſts. Br 

11 believe this refers-to that part cf the apocrypha, where ment! ol 2 
is made of Tobit and his dog. 5 


t This is certainly the farther introducing the pomps of habit aul 
ornament, 
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Sccording to the laudable cuſtom gave riſe to that 
Fiſhion. Upon which the brothers conſulting their 
Father's will, to their great aſtoniſhment found theſe 
*Kvords; item, I charge and command my ſaid three 
ons to wear no ſort of filver fringe upon or about 
heir ſaid coats, &c. with a penalty, in caſe of diſ- 
Sbedience, too long here to inſert. 


However, after 
Home pauſe, the brother fo often mentioned for his 


E&cudition,. who was well ſkilled in criticiſms, had 


Found in a certain author, which he ſaid ſhould be 
pameleſs, that the ſame word, which in. the will is 


Xalled fringe, does alſo ſignify a broom-ſtick : 


and doubtleſs ought to have the ſame interpretation 


In this paragraph. This another of the brothers 


Riſliked, becauſe of that epithet filver, which could 
not, he humbly conceived, in propriety of ſpeech be 
Feaſonably applied to a broom-ſtick : but it was re- 
plied upon him, that this epithet was underſtood in 
a mythological and allegorical ſenſe. However, he 
objected again, why their father ſhould forbid them 


to wear a broom-ſtick on their coats, a caution that 


Seemed unnatural and impertinent ; upon which he 
as taken up ſhort, as one that ſpoke irreverently of 
a myſtery, which doubtleſs was very uſeful and ſignifi- 
cant, but ought not to be over-curiouſlly pried into, 
or nicely reaſoned upon. And in ſhort, their father's 


authority being now conſiderably ſunk, this expe- 


The next ſubject of our author's wit, is the gloſſes and interpre- 
tations of ſcripture ; very many abſurd ones of which are allowed in 


W. Wotton. 
dient 


the moſt authentic books of the church of Rome. 


Vol., II. | G 
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dient was allowed to ſerve as a lawful diſpenſation 3 $ 


for wearing their full proportion of filver fringe. 

A while after was revived an old faſhion, long 
antiquated, of embroidery with“ Indian figures cf 
men, women, and children. Here they remem. 
bered but too well, how their father had always 
abhorred this faſhion ; that he made ſeveral para. 
graphs on purpoſe, importing his utter deteſtation of 
it, and beſtowing his everlaſting curſe to his ſons, 
whenever they ſhould wear it. | 


fev/ days they appeared higher in the faſhion than 
any body elſe in the town. 


Þ 
» 
i 


For all this, in 


But they ſolved the 
matter by ſaying, that theſe figures were not at ill} 
the ſame with thoſe, that were formerly worn, and} 


Were meant in the will. 
them in the ſenſe, as forbidden by their father; 


but as they were a commendable cuſtom, and ef! 
That theſe rigorous clauſes Þ 
in the will did therefore require ſome allowance, and 
a favourable interpretation, and ought to be undcr- F 


great ule to the public. 


ſtood cum trans falls. 


But faſhions perpetually Wag in that age, the 


ſcholaſtic brother grew weary of ſearching farther 
evaſions, and folyiog everlaſting contradictions. Ne- 
tolved therefore at all hazards to comply with the 
modes oi the world, they concerted matters toge- 


*The images of faints, the bleſſed virgin, and our Saviour an 
infant. 


Bid. Images in the church of Rome give him but too {air 2 


handle, the brothers remembered, &c. 


The allegory here is direct. 


ther, 
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her, and agreed unanimouſly to lock “ up their 
; Ru will in a ſtrong box, brought out of Greece 
Er Italy, I have forgotten which, and trouble them- 
&1vcs no farther to examine it, but only refer to its 
Quthority whenever they thought fit. In conſe- 
; Quence whereof, a while after it grew a general 
Mode to wear an infinite number of points, moſt 
; $f them tagged with filver : upon which, the ſcho- 


Jar pronounced ＋ ex cathedra, that points were ab- 


Plutely jure paterno, as they might very well re- 
member. It is true indeed, the faſhion preſcribed 
Jomewhat more than were directly named in the 
Fill; however, that they, as heirs-general of their 
Father, had power to make and add certain clauſcy 
J or public emolument, though not deducible, 767;- 
dem verbis, from the letter of the u ill, or elſe 
pnilla abſurda ſeguerentun. This was underſtood 


Wor canonical, and therefore on the following Sun- 


day, they came to church all covered with points. 

The learned brother, ſo often mentioned, was 
reckoned the beſt ſcholar in all that, or the next ſtreet 
to it; infomuch as, having run ſomething behind- 


s * The papiſts formerly forbad the people the uſe of ſcripture in a 


# vulgar tongue, Peter therefore locks up his father's will in a ſtrong 
box, brought out of Greece or Italy: theſe countries are named, be- 
| cauſe the New Teſtament is written in Greek; and the vulgar Latin, 
| Which is the authentic edition of the bible in the church of Rome, is in 
the language of old Italy, W. Wotton, 


+ 'The popes,. in their decretals and bulls, have given their ſanction 
to very many gainful doctrines, which are now received in the church 
of Rome, that are not mentioned in ſcripture, and are unknown to 
the primitive church: Peter, accordingly, F ex catbedra, 
that points tagged with ſilver were abſolutely jure gaterns; and ſo they 
wore them in great numbers. W. Wotton. 
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hand in the world, he obtained the favour of a * 

certain lord, to receive him into his houſe, and to 
teach his children. A while after the lord died, and 
he, by long practice of his father's will, found the 
way of contriving a deed of conveyance of that houſe Þ 
to himſelf, and his heirs : upon which he took pol: 
ſeſſion, turned the young ſquires out, and received 


his brothers in their ſtead F. 


SECT. UL 
A digreſſion concerning critics. 


LTHOUGH I have been hitherto as cau- 

tious as I could, upon all occafions, moſt 

nicely to follow the rules and methods of writing 
laid down by the example of our illuſtrious moderns; 
yet has the unhappy ſhortneſs of my memory led 
me into an error, from which I muſt extricate my- 
ſelf, before I can decently purſue my principal ſub- 
ject. I confeſs with ſhame, it was an unpardonable 
omiſſion to proceed ſo far as I have already done, 
before I had performed the due diſcourſes, expoſtu- 
latory, ſupplicatory, or deprecatory, with my good 
lords the critics. Towards ſome atonement for this 
grievous neglect, I do here make humbly bold, to 


This was Conſtantine the Great, from whom the popes pretend 2 i * a d 
donation of St. Peter's patrimony, which they have never been able me 
to produce. | {to 

; {bid The biſhops of Rome, enjoyed their privileges in Rome WF 
at firſt, by the ;*avour of emperors, whom at laſt they ſhut out of their On 
own Capital city, and then forged a donation from Conſta tine he ace 
Great, the better to juſtify what they did. In imitation of this. Peter, I 70 
having run ſomething behind hand in the world, obtained leave of 4a 
certain lord, Sc. W. Wotton. 28 


1 preſent 
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a Jreſent them with a ſhort account of themſelves, 
and their art, by looking into the original and pedi- 


Sree of the word, as it is generally underſtood among 
us; and very briefly conſidering the ancient and pre- 


ſent ſtate thereof. 


By the word critic, at this day fo frequent in all 


converſations, there have ſometimes been diſtin- 


guiſhed three very different ſpecies of mortal men, 
according as I have read in ancient books and pam- 
phlets. For firſt, by this term was underſtood, ſuch 
perſons as invented or drew up rules for themſelves 
and the world, by obſerving which, a careful reader 
might be able to pronounce upon the productions 
of the learned, form his taſte to a true reliſh of the 
ſublime and the admirable, and divide every beauty 
of matter, or of ſtile, from the corruption that apes 


it: in their common peruſal of books, ſingling out 


the errors and defects, the nauſeous, the fulſome, 
the dull, and the impertinent, with the caution of a 


man that walks through Edinburgh ftreets in a 
morning, who is indeed as careful as he can to 
watch diligently, and ſpy out the filth in his way; 


not that he is curious to obſerve the colour and com- 


plexion of the ordure, or take its dimenſions, much 


leſs to be paddling in, or taſting it; but only with 
a deſign to come out as cleanly as he may. Theſe 


men ſeem, though very erroneouſly, to have under- 


| ſtood the appellation of critic in a literal ſenſe ; that 
one principal part of his office was to praiſe and 
© acquit ; and that a critic, who ſets up to read only 
for an occaſion of cenſure and reproof, is a creature 


as barbarous as a judge, who ſhould take up a reſo- 
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lution to hang all men, that came before him up 
a trial. 
Again, by the word critic have been meant, thy 
reſtorers of ancient learning from the worms, and 
graves, and duſt of manuſcripts. 
Now the races of thoſe two, have been for ſon} 
ages utterly extinct; and beſides, to diſcourſe am 
farther of them would not be at all to my purpoſe, | 
The third and nobleſt ſort 1s that of the TRUF 
CRITIC, whoſe original is the moſt ancient d 
all. Every true critic is a hero born, deſcending in 
a direct line from a celeſtial ſtem by Momus ant 
Hybris, who begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, 
who begat Etcetcra the elder ; who begat Bentley, 
and Rymer, and VWcotton, and Perrault, and Dennis; 
who begat Etcutcra the younger. 


* * 


And theſe are the critics, from whom the com- 
monwealth of learning has in all ages received fuck} 
_ immenſe benefits, that the gratitude of their ad- 
mirers placed their origin in heaven, among thoſe 
of Hercules, Theſeus, Perſeus, and other great de- 
fervers of mankind. But heroic virtue itſelf, has 
not been exempt from the obloquy of evil tongucs, 
For it has been objected, that thoſe ancient heroes, 
famous for their combating ſo many giants, and | | 
dragons, and robbers, were in their own perſons ai ; cc 
greater nuiſance to mankind, than any of tho Wa 
monſters they ſubdued ; and therefore, to render their 
Obligations more complete, when all other vermin 
were deſtroyed, ſhould, in conſcience, have con- 
cluded with the ſame juſtice upon themſelves. Her- 
cuics moit generouſly did, and has upon that ſcore 
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S:ocured to himſelf more temples and votaries, than 
Ine beſt of his fellows. For thele reaſons, I ſup- 


Poſe, it is, why ſome have conceived, it would be 
Fery expedient for the public good of learning, that 

very true critic, as ſoon as he had finiſhed his taſk 
Signed, ſhould immediately deliver himſelf up to 


Satibane, or hemp, or leap from ſome convenient 


altitude; and that no man's pretenſions to ſo illuſtri- 


us a character, ſhould by any means be received, 


pefore that operation were perforn ned. 

2 Now, from this heavenly deſcent of criticifir, and 
rhe cloſe analogy it bears to heroic virtue, it is ealy 
to align the proper employment of a true ancient 
ö genuine critic ; which is, to travel through this vaſt 
4 world of writings ; to puriue and hunt thoſe mon- 
ſtrous faults bred within them; to drag out the 
Lurking errors, like Cacus from his den; to mul- 
Ftiply them like Hydra's heads; and rake them toge- 
ther like Augeas's dung: or clic drive away a ſort 


+ of d dangerous . 5 Bey have a pe rverſe inclination 


ö to plunder the beſt branches of the tree of know=- 
ledge, like thoſe ſtymphalian birds that cat up the 


fruit. 


Theſe reaſonings will furniſh us with an adequate 
i definition of a true critic: that he is diſcoverer and 
collector of writers faults ; which may be fartner 
put beyond diſpute by the following demonſtration: 
that whoever will examine the v7ritings in all kinds, 
wherewith this ancient ſect has hono! ared the world, 
ſhall immediately find, from the whole thread and 
tenour of them, that the ideas of the authors, have 
been altogether converſant and taken up, with the 

G 4. faults, 
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faults, and blemiſhes, and oyerſights, and miſtake, | \ turt 


of other writers; and, let the ſubject treated on bs | Wrove 
whatever it will, their imaginations are fo intirely | y: 


poſſeſſed and replete with the defects of other pens, Iſefu 
that the very quinteſſence of what is bad, does of Þ Yd « 
neceſſity diſtil into their own ; by which means the 
whole appears to be nothing elſe but an abſtract of | 
the criticiſms, themſelves have made. 


Having thus briefly confidered the original and | 
office of a critic, as the word is underſtood in its | 
moſt noble and univerial acceptation, I proceed to 
refute the objections of thoſe, who argue from the Þ I 
filence and pretermiſſion of authors; by which they | 
pretend to prove, that the very art of criticiſm, | 
now exerciſed, and by me explained, is wholly mo- F: 
dern; and conſequently, that the critics of Great | 
Britain and France, have no title to an original 6 F 
ancient and illuſtrious, as I have deduced, Now, 
if I can clearly make out, on the contrary, that the 
ancient writers have particularly deſcribed both the 
perſon and the office of a true critic, agreeable * to 
the definition laid down by me; their grand objec- 
tion, from the filence of authors, will fall to the 

ground. 
IT confeſs Þ to have, for a long time, borne a part 
in this general error ; from which I ſhould never 
haye acquitted myſelf, but through the aſſiſtance of 
our noble moderns ; whoſe moſt edifying volumes, 


| | ell 


* Swift often uſes the adjective inſtead of the adverb ; it ſhould have 
been agreeably to,” &c. 


+ This is ungrammatical; the proper mode of expreſſing here, 
would be, * confeſs that I have, for a long time, borne a part,” &c. 
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\ turn indefatigably over night and day, for the im- 


provement of my mind, and the good of my coun- 
: theſe have, with unwearied pains, made many 
Yee ſearches into the weak ſides of the ancients, 
nd given us a comprehenſive lift of them. Beſides, 
R they have proved beyond contradiction, that the very 
eſt things delivered of old, have been long ſince 
Invented, and brought to light by much later pens ; 

ind that the nobleſt diſcoveries thoſe ancients ever 


hade, of art or nature, have all been produced by 
e tranſcending genius of the preſent age. Which 


early ſhews, how little merit thoſe ancients can 


ſtly pretend to; and takes off that blind admiration 
aid them by men in a corner, who have the un- 
happineſs of converſing too little with preſent things. 


whole compaſs of human nature, I eaſily concluded, 
perfections, muſt needs have endeavoured, from 


me paſſages in their works, to obviate, ſoften, or 
fivert the cenſorious reader, by ſatyr, or panegyric 


| ppon the critics, in imitation of their maſters, the 
moderns. 
theſe, I was plentifully inſtructed, by a long courſe 


Now, in the common-places of * both 


pf uſeful ſtudy in prefaces and prologues ; and there- 


fore immediately reſolved to try what I could diſco- 
ver of either, by a diligent peruſal of the moſt an- 


cient writers, and eſpecially thoſe who treated of 
the carlieſt times. Here I found, to my great ſur- 


prize, that although they all entered, upon occaſion, 


Satyr, and panegyric upon critics. 


into 
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into particular deſcriptions of the true critic, | 


cording as they were governed by their fears or they 
hopes; yet whatever they touched of that ki 
was with abundance of caution, adventuring no fir. 
ther than mythology and hieroglyphic. This, 1þ 
ſuppoſe, gave ground to ſuperficial readers for ury.| 
ing the ſilence of authors againſt the antiquity of th 
true critic, though the types are fo appolite, and 
the applications ſo neceſſary and natural, that it if 
not caſy to conceive, how any reader, of a modenf 
eye and taſte, could overlook them. I ſhall ver 
ture from a great number to produce a few, which 


I am very confident, will put this queſtion beyonif 


diſpute. 


It well deſerves * conſidering, that theſe ancien 
writers, in treating ænigmatically upon the ſubjc& | 
have generally fixed upon the very ſame hieroglypl 
varying only the ſtory, according to their affection 
or their wit. For firſt; Pauſanias is of opinion 
that the perfection of writing correct was intirchf 
owing to the inſtitution of critics; and, that he ca 
poſſibly mean no other than the true critic, is, a 
think, manifeſt enough from the following deſcrip- 
tion. He ſays, they were a race of men, who de- 


lighted to nibble at the ſuperfluities, and excreſcen. 


cies of books; which the learned at length obſerving ; 
took warning, of their own accord, to lop the luxu- 


riant, the rotten, the dead, the ſapleſs, and the over 


grown branches from their works. But now, ae 


This expreſſion is faulty; it ſhoul 1 be, It well deſerves to E 5 


conſidered : Or, it well deſeryes conſideration,” &c. 
+ Correct, for correctly. 


thi 
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1 | Whis he cunningly ſhades under the following alle- 


ther Wory ; that the Nauplians 1 in Argos learned the art 
Sing Pf pruning their vines, by obſerving , that when an 
) fa. $$ had browſed upon one of then: it thrived 
is, I Ine better, and bore fairer fruit. But Herodotus, 
urg. holding the very ſame hieroglyph, ſpeaks much 
the Plainer, and almoſt zu ferminis. He has been fo 
, and Pold as to tax the true critics, of ignorance and ma- 
iti ice; telling us openly, for I think nothing can be 


Plainer, that in the weſtern part of Lybia, there were 
I SSES with horns: upon which relation Cteſias 
Tet refines, mentioning the very ſame animal about 
India, adding, that whereas all other ASSES wanted 
R gall, theſe horned ones were fo redundant in that 
Part, that their ficſh was not to be eaten, becauſe of 
Sts extreme bitterneſs. 


Odem 

ven. 
hich 
ond 


Client 


bie 


ly Now, the reaſon why thoſe ancient writers treated 
tion his ſubje& only by types and figures, was, becauſe 
inion hey durſt not make open attacks againſt a party ſo 
tirch | potent and terrible, as the critics of thoſe ages were; 
e cal Frhoſe very voice was ſo dreadful, that a legion of 


is, I authors would tremble, and drop their pens at the 
{criz-ÞEound ; for ſo Herodotus tells us expreſly in another 
0 de. place, how a vaſt army of Scythians was put to flight 
eſccen in a panic terror, by the braying ofan ASS. * From 
rvingl hence it is conjectured by certain profound philolo- 
luxu- gers, that the great awe and reverence paid to a true 
ovel-ecritic, by the writers of Britain, have been derived 


111 

. 5 * From hence, frequently uſed by our author, as well as, * from 
| leer, and from whence,” are improper phraſes, as the prepoſition, 
from is included in each of thoſe words. Hence, ſignifying from 
this; thence, from that; and whence, from which. 


thi 


es to be 


to 
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to us from thoſe our Scythian anceſtors. In ſhort, | 
this dread was ſo univerſal, that in proceſs of time, 
thoſe authors, who had a mind to publiſh their ſen. | 
timents more freely, in deſcribing the true critics | 
of their ſeveral ages, were forced to leave off the uſ | 
of the former hieroglyph, as too nearly approaching 


the prototype, and invented other terms inſtead there. | he 
of, that were more cautious and myſtical : fo, Dio. | * Ff hb 
dorus, ſpeaking to the ſame purpoſe, ventures no- 1 
farther, than to ſay, that in the mountains of Heli. | Pot 
con, there grows a certain weed, which bears: be 
flower of ſo damned a ſcent, as to poiſon thoſe who! V 
offer to ſmell it. Lucretius gives exactly the ſame | Er 
relation ; = IX 
Fou 

* Et etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, | Wes 
Floris odore hominem tetro conſueta necare. = h 
az Lib. 6. | 4nd 


But Cteſias, whom we lately quoted, has been 2 
great deal bolder ; he had been uſed with much Þ 
ſeverity by the true critics of his own age, and there- Þ 
fore could not forbear to leave behind him, at leaſt Þ 
one deep mark of his vengeance againſt the whole! 
tribe. His meaning is ſo near the ſurface, that I Þ pat 
wonder how it poſſibly came to be overlooked by bne 
thoſe, who deny the antiquity of true critics. For, Þ þei 
pretending to make a deſcription of many ſtrange ber 
animals about India, he has ſet down theſe remark- Þ ſuf 
able words: among the reſt, ſays he, there is a ſer- the 


* Near Helicon, and round the learned hill, 
Grow trees, whoſe bloſſoms with their odour kill. 


pent 
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| S-nt that wants teeth, and conſequently cannot 


A 


Site; but if its vomit, to which it is much ad- 
Jicted, happens to fall upon any thing, a certain 
Sottenneſs or corruption enſues : theſe ſerpents are 
&cnerally found among the mountains, where jewels 


$row, and they frequently emit a poiſonous juice 


Fhereof whoever drinks, that perſon's brains fly out 


of his noſtrils. 
There was alſo among the ancients a fort of critics, 
got diſtinguiſhed in ſpecie from the former, but in 


growth or degree, who ſeem to have been only the 


tyros or junior ſcholars; yet, becauſe of their dif- 
ring employments, they are frequently mentioned 
gs a ſect by themſelves. The uſual exerciſe of theſe 
younger ſtudents, was, to attend conſtantly at thea- 
tres, and learn to ſpy out the worſt parts of the play, 
whereof they were obliged carefully to take note, 
and render a rational account to their tutors. Fleſhed 
dt theſe ſmaller ſports, like young wolves, they grew 
pp in time to be nimble and ſtrong enough, for 
hunting down large game. For it has been ob- 


ſerved, both among ancients and moderns, that a 
true critic has one quality in common with a whore, 
and an alderman, never to change his title or his 
| Dature ; that a grey critic, has been certainly a green 
dne, the perfections and acquirements of his age, 


being only the improved talents of his youth; like 


bemp, which ſome naturaliſts inform us is bad for 
ſuffocations, though taken but in the ſeed. I efteem 
he invention, or at leaſt the refinement of prologues, 
to have been owing to theſe younger proficients, of 


whom 
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whom Terence makes frequent and honourable men.“ 
tion, under the name of Malevoli. 2 

Now, it is certain, the inſtitution of the try: 1 
critics, was of abſolute neceſſity to the common. 
wealth of learning. For all human actions ſeem gf 
be divided, like Themiſtocles and his company ;Þ 
one man can fiddie, and another can make a {ny nd 
town a great city; and he, that cannot do either | A 
one or the other, deſerves to be kicked out of th Ince 
creation. The avoiding of which penalty, has doub. ] Leb 


leſs given the firit birth to the nation of critics; and He 
withal, an occaſion for their ſecret detractors to repot ter 
that a true critic is a ſort of mechanic, ſet up wih! he 
a ſtock and tools for his trade, at as little expene 9 
as a taylor; and that chere is much analogy between e 
the utenſils, and abilities of both: that the taylor ar 
hell 1s the type of a critic's common: place book, 4 d 


and his wit and learning held forth by the gooſe; 
that it requires at leaft as many of theſe to the mak 
ing up of one ſcholar, as of the others to the com- 
poſition of a man; that the valour of both is equal, 
and their weapons“ near of a ſize. Much may be 
ſaid in anſwer to thoſe invidious reflections; 001 ul © 
can poſitively atirm the firſt to be a falſhood : fu 

on the contrary, nothing is more certain, than tht 
it requires greater layings out, to be free of te! 
critic's company, than of any other you can name 7 
For, as to be a true beggar, it will coſt the richeti 
candidate every groat he is worth; ſo, before one 
can commence a true critic, it will coſt a man al 


* Near, for nearly, 
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e good qualities of his mind ; which, perhaps for 


nen. 

n 4 leſs purchaſe, would be thought but an indifferent 
tre Nargain. 
non. & Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criti- 
m vl im, and deſcribed the primitive {tate of it; I ſhall 
any; now examine the preſent condition of this empire, 
mal ind ſhew how well it agrees with its ancient ſelf. 
NE 1A certain author, whoſe works have many ages 
F the nce been intirely loſt, does, in his fifth book, and 
ub. Wgbth chapter, fay of critics, that their writings are 
_ e mirrors of learning. This I underſtand in a 
pot“ eral ſenſe, and ſuppoſe our author muſt mean, that 
wit hoever deſigns to be a perfect writer, muſt inſpect 
IS. hto the books of critics, and correct his invention 
Neg ere, as in a mirror. Now, whoever confiders, 
vor dat the mirrors of the ancients were made of braſs, 


1 


nd /ine mercurio, may preſently apply the two prin- 
pal qualifications of a true modern critic, and con- 


(a, 
1 Equently muſt needs conclude, that theſe have al- 
com-. been, and muſt be for ever the fame. F or, 
qud rals is an emblem of duration, and, when it is {kil- 
ay E ly burniſhed, will caſt refleCtions from its own 
andi perficies, without any affiitance of mercury from 
7 bind, All the other talents of a critic, will not 
45 tequire a particular mention, being included, or 
F the! an reducible to theſe. However, T ſhall con- 
1 Flude with three maxims, Which may ſerve both as 
—_ Etharacteriſtics to diſtinguiſh a true modern Critic 
_— from a pretender, and will be allo of admirable ute 
an all 


A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vide Bentley's 
NJ . 
iffertation, &c. 


te; 


» SF 
. 
4 
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to thoſe worthy ſpirits, who engage in fo uſeſ aß 
and honourable an art. 

The firſt is, that criticiſm, contrary to all otheþ 
faculties of the intellect, is ever held the trueſt au 
beſt, when it is the very firſt reſult of the critic ? 
mind: as fowlers reckon the firſt aim for the ſursÞ ® 
and ſeldom fail of mitling the mark, if they ſtay fi 
a ſecond. 1 

Secondly, the true critics are known, by tha © 
talent of ſwarming about the nobleſt writers, 
which they are carried merely by inſtinct, as an 
to the beſt cheeſe, or a waſp to the faireſt fruit. & # 
when the king is on horſeback, he is ſure to be th 
dirtieſt perſon of the company; and they that mak Þ* 
their court beſt, are ſuch as beſpatter him moſt. 5 

Laſtly, a true critic, in the peruſal of a book, iI 
like a dog at a feaſt, whoſe thoughts and ſtomad ], 
are wholly ſet upon what gueſts fling away, an] 


conſequently is apt to ſnarl moſt, when there ar 
the feweſt bones. 


Thus much, I think, is ſufficient to ſerve by va 
of addreſs to my patrons, the true modern critics as 
leu 


and may very well atone for my paſt ſilence, as wel 
as that which I am * like to obſerve for the future. 
I hope I have deſerved fo well of their whole body," 
as to meet with generous and tender uſage iron# 
their hands. Supported by which expectation, I 
on boldly to purſue thoſe adventures, already ſo hap- 
pily begun, 


* Like, for likely. 
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HAVE now, with much pains and ſtudy, con- 
W ducted the reader to a period, where he muſt 
Expect to hear of great revolutions. For no ſooner 
had cur learned brother, ſo often mentioned, got a 
Farm houſe of his own over his head, than he be- 
an to look big, and take mightily upon him; inſo- 
much, that unleſs the gentle reader, out of his 
* Freat candour, will pleaſe a little to exalt his idea, 
Jam afraid he will henceforth hardly know the 
pero of the play, when he happens to meet him; 
{His part, his dreſs, and his mien being ſo much al- 
| tered. 
Hie told his brothers, he would have them to 
{Know that he was their elder, and conſequently his 
| Jather's ſole heir; nay, a while after, he would not 
1 llow them to call him brother, but Mr. PETER; 
y wa ; and then he muſt be ſtyled father Peter; and ſome- 
tien imes, my lord PETER. To ſupport this gran- 
s well! Heur, which he ſoon began to conſider could not be 
uture. maintained without a better fonde, than what he 
body, was born to; after much thought, he caſt about at 
co Eaſt to turn projector and virtuoſo, wherein he ſo 
190 ell ſucceeded, that many famous diſcoveries, pro- 
) hap jects and machines, which bear great vogue and 
practice at preſent in the world, are owing entirely 
to lord PETER's invention. I will deduce the 
| beſt account I have been able to collect of the chief 
| pmong them, without conſidering much the order 


L Vol. II. | H they 


CH 
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they came out in; becauſe, I think, authors are nag f 


well agreed as to that point. 


I hope, when this treatiſe of mine ſhall be tram, 
lated into foreign languages (as I may without vanity 
affirm, that the labour of collecting, the faithfulne!“ 
in recounting, and the great uſefulneſs of the ma: 
ter to the public, will amply deſerve that juſtice J 
that the worthy members of the ſeveral academisf 


abroad, eſpecially thoſe of France and Italy, wil 


favourably accept theſe humble offers, for the ad. 


vancement of univerſal knowledge. I do alto ad. 


vertiſe the moſt reverend fathers, the Eaſtern mi- 
ſionaries, that I have, purely for their ſakes, mad; 
uſe of ſuch words and phraſes, as will beſt admit uf 
eaſy turn into any of the oriental languages, e{p:Þ* 
cially the Chineſe. And ſo I proceed with gre 
content of mind, upon reflecting, how much emol 
ment this whole globe of the earth, is likely to ren 


by my labours. 


The firſt undertaking of lord Peter, was, to pus T 


chaſe a ® large continent, lately ſaid to have been di, 
0 | 4 


covered in terra auſtralts incognita. This tract of lan 


he bought at a very great penny- worth, from the din 


coverers themſelves, (though ſome pretended to doubt 


whether they had ever been there) and then retail:fu 
it into ſeveral cantons to certain dealers, who carrie 
over colonies, but were all ſhipwrecked in the vo 
age. Upon which lord Peter fold the ſaid continci 
to other cuſtomers again, and again, and ag 


and again, with the ſame ſucceſs. 


* That is purgatory. 
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The ſecond project I ſhall mention, was his * ſo- 


Peereign remedy for the worms, eſpecially thoſe in 


emi 


Wil 


e ad. 


0 ad. 


mi. 


mad: 
nit an 


eſpe. 

ore 
molu- 
O rea) 


etalie! g reign remedy for the worms, eſpecially in the ſpleen, which by ob- 


ſerving Peter's preſcription would void inſenſibly by perſpiration, 
aſcending through the brain, &c. 


parriel 
e voy 


tincug ; 
, F which may be made as eaſy to the ſinner as he pleaſes, provided he 
| I will pay for them accordingly, 


ag | 


xl 


the ſpleen. 
upper for three nights: as ſoon as he went to bed, 
ye vas carefully to lie on one fide, and when he 


+ The patient was to eat nothing after 


grew weary, to turn upon the other: he mult alfo 


1 duly confine his two eyes to the ſame object; and 
by no means break wind at both ends together, with- 
out manifeſt occaſion. Theſe preſcriptions diligently 
ſobſerved, the worms would void inſenſibly by per- 
Iſpiration, aſcending through the brain. 


A third invention was the erecting of a 


+ whiſ- 


pering- office, for the public good and eaſe of all ſuch 
as are hypochondriacal, or troubled with the cholic; 
as midwives, ſmall politicians, friends fallen out, 
Irepcating poets, lovers happy or in deſpair, bawds, 
privy-counſellors, pages, paraſites, and buffoons: in 
Iſhort, of all ſuch as are in danger of burſting with 
too much wind. 
| Jveniently, that the party affected, might eaſily with 
his mouth accoſt either of the animal's cars; to 
which he was to apply cloſe for a certain ſpace, and 
by a fugitive faculty, peculiar to the ears of that 


An aſs's head was placed ſo con- 


Penance and abſolution are plaid upon under the notion of a ſove- 


W. Wotton. 


Here the author ridicules the penances of the church of Rome, 


t By bis whiſpering-office, for the relief of eves-droppers, phyſi- 


$ clans, bawds, and privy-counſellors, he ridicules auricular confeſſion 


d the prieſt who takes it, is deſcribed by the aſs's head. W. Wotton. 


animal, 


H 2 
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animal, receive immediate benefit, either by eruca. 
tion, or expiration, or evomitation. 

Another very beneficial project of lord Peter 
was, an * office of inſurance for tobacco-pipes, mar. 
tyrs of the modern zeal ; volumes of poetry, {hf 
dows, — and rivers: that theſe, nor any 
of theſe, ſhall receive damage by fire. Whence, ou 
friendly ſocieties, may plainly find themſelves ty 
be only tranſcribers from this original; though the} 
one, and the other, have been of great benefit to the} 
undertakers, as well as of equal to the public. 

Lord PETER was alſo held the original author} 
of + puppets and raree-ſhows ; the great uſetulnch 
whereof being ſo generally known, I ſhall not enlarge 
farther upon this particular. 


But another diſcovery, for which he was much 
renowned, was his famous univerſal | pickle. Fo} 
having remarked how your || common pickle, in] 
uſe among houſewives, was of no farther benefit than 
to preferve dead fleſh, and certain kinds of vegeta-F 
bles; Peter, with great coſt as well as art, had con-] 
trived a pickle proper for houſes, gardens, towns 
men, women, children, and cattle; wherein he! 
could preſerve them as ſound as inſects in amber. 


This I take to be the office of indulgences, the groſs abuſes whereof I 
firſt gave occaſion Tor the refermation. 

+ I believe are the monkeries and ridiculous proceſſions, &c. among 
the papiſts. 

1 Holy water, he calls a univerſal pickle, to preſerve houſes, gar- 
dens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, wherein he could pre- 
ſerve them as ſound as inſects in amber. W. Wotton. 

{| "This is cafily underſtood to be holy water, compoſed of the — 
ingredients with many other pickles, 

Now 
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„ gal- 


Id pre- 


e ſame 


Now 


loſs for the author's meaning. 
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Nov, this pickle to the taſte, the ſmell, and the 
ub appeared exactly the fame with what is in 
common ſervice for beef, and butter, and herrings, 
land has been often that way applied with great ſuc- 


by Cc but, for its many ſovereign virtues, was a quite 
? lifferent thing. For Peter would put in a certain 
quantity of his * powder pimperlimpimp, after which 
St never failed of ſucceſs. 


The operation was per- 
formed by ſpargefaction, in a proper time of the 
moon. The patient, who was to be pickled, if it 
Swere a houſe, would infallibly be preſerved from all 
Spiders, rats, and weazels; if the party affected were 
2 F s he ſhould be exempt from mange, and madneſs, 


and hunger. It alſo infallibly took awayall ſcabs, and 


lice, and ſcalled heads from children, never hindering 
= patient from any duty, either at bed or board. 
But of all Peter's rarities, he moſt valued a cer- 


Stain ſet of I bulls, whoſe race was by great fortune 
preſerved in a lineal deſcent from thoſe, that guarded 
the golden-fleece. 
obſerve them curiouſly, doubted the breed had not 
been kept entirely chaſte; becauſe they had degene- 


Though ſome who pretended to 


* And becauſe holy water differs only in confecrauon from common 
+ water, therefore he tells us that his picklc by the powder of pimper- 
| limpimp receives new virtues, though it differs not in fight nor ſmell 


'S 
from the common pickles, which preſerve beef, and buiter, and her- 


W. Wotton, 
+ Sprinkling. 


＋ The papal bulls are ridiculed by name, ſo that here we are at na 
W. Wotton, 


Y Bid. Here the author has kept the name, and means the pope” 
| 5 bulls, or rather his fulminations, and excommunications of heretica! 
2 princes, all ſigned with lead and the ſeal of the fiſherman, and taere- 
I r laid to have leaden feet and fiſhes tails. 


II 3 rated 
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rated from their anceſtors in ſome qualities, and 


had acquired others very extraordinary, by a foreign | 
mixture. The bulls of Colchis are recorded to hay: 


brazen feet; but whether it happened by ill paſture 


and running, by an allay from intervention of other 


parents, from ſtolen intrigues ; whether a weakneſ 
in their progenitors had impaired the ſeminal vir. 
tue, or by a decline neceſſary through a long courſe 
of time, the originals of nature being depraved in 
theſe latter ſinful ages of the world; whatever waz 
the cauſe, it is certain, that lord Peter's bulls were 
extremely vitiated by the ruſt of time in the metal of 
their feet, which was now ſunk into common lead, 
However, the terrible roaring, peculiar to their li- 
neage, was preſerved ; as likewiſe that faculty of 
breathing out fire from their noſtrils; which not- 
withſtanding many of their detractors took to be 2 
feat of art; to be nothing fo terrible as it appeared; 
proceeding only from their uſual courſe of diet, 
which was of * ſquibs and crackers. However, they 
had two peculiar marks, which extremely diſtin- 
guiſhed them from the bulls of Jaſon, and which! 
have not met together in the deſcription of any 
other monſter, beſide that in Horace: 


Varias inducere plumas; 
and 
Atrum dejinit in piſcem. 
For theſe had fiſhes tails, yet upon occaſion could 
out- fly any bird in the air. Peter put theſe bulls 


* Theſe are the fulminations of the pope, threatening hell and dam- 
nation to thoſe princes who offend him, 


upon 
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| upon ſeveral employs. Sometimes he would {ſet 
eign them a roaring to fright * naughty boys, and make 
have them quiet. Sometimes he would ſend them out 
urs upon errands of great importance; where, it is won- 
ther derful to recount, (and perhaps the cautious reader 
cneſ⸗ ; may think much to believe it) an appetitus ſenſibilis 

vir. deriving itſelf through the whole family from their 
\urfs noble anceſtors, guardians of the golden-fleece, they 
4 in continued ſo extremely fond of gold, that if Peter 


8 ſent them abroad, though it were only upon a 


2 compliment, they would roar, and ſpit, and belch, 
1l of and piſs, and fart, and ſnivel out fire, and keep a 
cad. perpetual coil, till you flung them a bit of gold; 
. but then, pulveris exigui jafu, they would grow 
7 of calm and quiet as lambs. In ſhort, whether by 
net. ſecret connivance, or encouragement from their maſ- 
bez ter, or out of their own liquoriſh affection to gold, 
red, or both; it is certain they were no better than a ſort 
liet, of ſturdy, ſwaggering beggars; and where they 
hey could not prevail to get an alms, would make wo- 
in- men miſcarry, and children fall into fits, who to 


h 1 this very day, uſually call ſprights and hobgoblins, 
any by the name of bull-beggars. They grew at laſt 
: ſo very troubleſome to the neighbourhood, that 
ſome gentlemen of the north-weſt got a parcel of 
right Engliſh bull-dogs, and baited them ſo terribly, 
that they felt it ever after. 

1 mult needs mention one more of lord Peter's 
projects, which was very extraordinary, and difco- 
& vered him to be maſter of a high reach, and pro- 


. | 
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uld 


That is, kings who incurred bis diſpleaſure, 
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ſound invention. Whenever it happened, that any 
rogue of Newgate was condemned to be hanged, 7 
Peter would offer him a pardon for a certain ſum d 
money; which when the poor caitiff had made al 
ſhifts to ſcrape up, and ſend, his lordſhip would! 
return a * piece of paper in this form. | 


60 T all mayors, ſheriffs, jaylors, conſtable, 

bayliffs, hangmen, &c, Whereas we are in- 
« formed, that A. B. remains in the hands of you, 
or ſome of you, under the ſentence of death. We Wy 
« will and command you upon fight hereof to l« 
« the ſaid priſoner depart to his own habitation, My 
« whether he ſtands condemned for murder, ſodo- 
% my, rape, ſacrilege, inceſt, treaſon, blaſphemy, i 
« &c. for which this ſhall be your ſufficient war- 
rant: and if you fail hereof, G—d—mn you and i 
« yours to all eternity. And ſo we bid you heartily 
&« farewel.” 


Your moſt humble 
man's man, 


_ emperor PETER, 


The wretches, truſting to this, loſt their lives and 
money too. 
I deſire of thoſe, whom the learned among pol- 
terity will appoint for commentators upon this ela- 
porate treatiſe, that they will proceed with great 


This is a copy of a general pardon, ſigned /erwus ſerworum. 
Ibid Abſolution in articulo mortis, and tne tax cameræ apoſtolicc, 
are jeſted upon in emperor Peter's letter. W. Wotton, 


caution 
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any gution upon certain dark points, wherein all, who 
ped, Te not ver? adepti, may be in danger to form raſh 
n of Id haſty concluſions, eſpecially in ſome myſterious 
e al aragraphs, where certain arcana are joined for bre- 
ou ty fake, which in the operation muſt be divided. 
Ind 1 am certain, that future ſons of art will return 
1 rge thanks to my memory, for ſo grateful, ſo uſeful 


ble, In innuendo. 

e It will be no difficult part to perſuade the reader, 
yOu, hat ſo many worthy diſcoveries met with great 
We gcceſs in the world; though I may juſtly aſſure him, 
I lt hat I have related much the ſmalleſt number; my 
tion, F ſign having been only to ſingle out ſuch as will be 
odo. | moſt benefit for public imitation, or which beſt 
em, grved to give ſome idea of the reach and wit of the 


war- 
1 and 
irtih 


ventor. And therefore it need not be wondered at, 
5 by this time, lord Peter was become exceeding 
ach : but, alas! he had kept his brain fo long and 
violently upon the rack, that at laſt it ſhook it- 
elf, and began to turn round for a little eaſe. In 
ſhort, what with pride, projects and knavery, poor 
Peter was grown diſtracted, and conceived the ſtrangeſt 
maginations in the world. In the height of his fits, 
& it is uſual with thoſe who run mad out of pride, 
the would call himſelf * God Almighty, and ſome- 

mes monarch of the univerſe. I have ſeen him 
pol i (ſays my author) take three old  high-crowned hats, 


E ind clap them all on his head, three ſtory high, 
great We 


E R. 


and 


© * The pope is not allowed to be the vicar of Chriſt, but by ſeve- 
Al divines is called God upon earth, and other blaſphemous titles are 
en him. os, 

Ihe triple crown, 


ſtolicæ, 


ation with 
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with a huge bunch of * keys at his girdle, and 
angling-rod in his hand. In which guiſe, whoewſM 
went to take him by the hand in the way of (alu 
tion, Peter with much grace, like a well educate 
ſpaniel, would preſent them with his foot; andif 
they refuſed his civility, then he would raiſe it yM 
high as their chaps, and give them a damned kick 
the mouth, which has ever ſince been called 
ſalute. Whoever walked by without paying hin 
their compliments, having a wonderful ſtrong breath 
he would blow their hats off into the dirt. Mey 
time his affairs at home went upſide down, and li 
two brothers had a wretched time; where his fir 
I boutade was, to kick both their || wives one mornin 
out of doors, and his own too; and in their tea 
gave orders to pick up the firſt three rollers tu dom 
could be met with in the ſtreets. A while after Ehe! 
nailed: up the cellar-door ; and would not allow hieonc 
brothers & a drop of drink to their victuals. Dininrys 
one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter ob-Wrot! 


C 

The keys of the church. The church is here taken for the gg 9 
of heaven; for the keys of heaven are aſſumed by the pope in con- n, 

quence of what our Lord ſaid to Peter. I will give unto thee the be non 

of the kingdom of heaven. | ice 

Ibid. The pope's univerſal monarchy, and his triple crown, a i 

fiſher's ring. W. Wotton. | 8 


+ Neither does his arrogant way of requiring men to kiſs his lippe "M 


eſcape reflection. W. Wotton. bivi! 
t This word properly ſignifies a ſudden jerk, or laſh of an hoh. 

when you do not expect it, ſaid 
[| The celibacy of the Romiſh clergy is ſtruck at in Peter's beatig 

his own and brothers wives out of doors. W. Wotton. * 


$ The pope's refufing the cup to the laity, perſuading them tis ccor 
the blood is contained in the bread, and that the bread is the real aud In hi: 
intire body of Chriſt, Nutr. 
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ved him expatiating, after the manner of his bre- 
ren, in the praiſes of his ſirloin of beef. Beef, 
id the ſage magiſtrate, is the king of meat; beef 
omprehends in it the quinteſſence of partridge, and 
uail, and veniſon, and pheaſant, and plum-pudding, 
d cuſtard. When Peter came home, he would 
Secds take the fancy of cooking up this doctrine 
to uſe, and apply the precept, in default of a fir- 
Pin, to his brown loaf : Bread, ſays he, dear bro- 
Hers, is the ſtaff of life; in which bread is con- 
Pined, incluſive, the quinteſſence of beef, mutton, 
Fea], veniſon, partridge, plum-pudding, and cuſtard: 
Ind to render all complete, there is intermingled a 
Jue quantity of water, whoſe crudities are alſo cor- 
i ed by yeaſt or barm; through which means it be- 
tomes a wholeſometermented liquor, diffuſed through 
the maſs of the bread. Upon the ſtrength of theſe 
tonclufions, next day at dinner, was the brown loaf 
ryed up in all the formality of a city feaſt. Come 
Srothers, ſaid Peter, fall to, and ſpare not; here is 


_ txcellent good * mutton ; or hold, now my hand is 
the ot WR 


At which word, in much cere- 


In, I will help you. 


Emony, with fork and knife he carves out two good 
| 8 of a loaf, and preſents each on a plate to his 
brothers. 

tering into lord Peter's conceit, began with very 
bivil language to examine the myſtery. My lord, 


The elder of the two, not ſuddenly en- 


id he, I doubt with great ſubmiſſion, there may 


Tranſubſtantiation. Peter turns his bread into mutton, and, 
Eccording to the popiſh doctrine of concomitants, his wine too, which 
In his way he calls palming his damned cruſts upon the brothers for 
Nutton. W. Wotton, 

| be 
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be ſome miſtake. What, ſays Peter, you are ple 
ſant; come then, let us hear this jeſt your head i; 
big with. None in the world, my lord; but, ui 
leſs I am very much deceived, your lordſhip wy 
pleaſed a while ago to let fall a word about mu. 
ton, and I would be glad to fee it with all my her, 
How, ſaid Peter, appearing in great ſurprize, I 
not comprehend this at all. Upon which, ch er 
younger interpoſing to ſet the buſineſs aright ; 
lord, faid he, my brother I ſuppoſe is hungry, ani 
longs for the mutton your lordſhip has promiſed u 
to dinner. Pray, faid Peter, take me along witli 
you; either you are both mad, or diſpoſed to b 
merrier than I approve of; if you there do not lik 
your piece, I will carve you another; though | 
ſhould take that to be the choice bit of the whe: 
ſhoulder. What then, my lord, replied the firſt, tj 
ſeems this is a ſhoulder of mutton all this whil. f“ 
Pray, fir, ſays Peter, eat your victuals, and leave 0: 
your impertinence, if you pleaſe, for I am not die 
poſed to reliſh it at preſent : but the other cou © 
not forbear, being over provoked at the affected ſer men 
ouſneſs of Peter's countenance : By G—, my lord, Wo t 
faid he, I can only fay, that to my eyes, and finger, - 
and teeth, and noſe, it ſeems to be nothing but 
cruſt of bread. Upon which the ſecond put in hi each 
word: I never ſaw a piece of mutton in my life f g 
nearly reſembling a ſlice from a twelve- penny lozl et! 
Look ye, gentlemen, cries Peter in a rage, to con- 
vince you, what a couple of blind, poſitive, igno- e 
rant, wilful puppies you are, I will uſe but tw hu 
plain argument; by G , it is true, good, natura 
mutton 
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Button as any in Leadenhall market; and G con- 
dund you both eternally, if you offer to believe 
therwiſe. Such a thundering proof as this left no 
further room for objection ; the two unbelievers be- 
mu. Fan to gather and pocket up their miſtake, as haſtily 
her Was they could. Why, truly, ſaid the firſt, upon 

10 | ore mature conſideration. Ay, ſays the other in- 
(crrupting him, now I have thought better on the 
thing, your lordſhip ſeems to have a great deal of 


| Pley 
d 13h 
t, Un. 
D Wa 


1, the 


* 

, 1 eaſon. Very well, faid Peter; here, boy, fill me 
ſed uf beer-glaſs of claret; here's to you both with all 
wia y heart. The two brethren, much delighted to 
fo » {c him ſo readily appeaſed, returned their moſt 
ot lik bumble thanks, and ſaid, they would be glad to 
veh | kt his lordſhip. That you ſhall, faid Peter ; 
he am not a perſon to refuſe you any thing that is 
irt, if eaſonable; wine, moderately taken, is a cordial ; 


w hig! Pere is a glaſs a piece for you; it is true natural 
ave al zuice from the grape, none of your damned vint- 
ot dif. bers brewings. Having ſpoke thus, he preſented 
ca to each of them another large dry cruſt, bidding 
& fo them drink it off, and not be baſhful, for it would 


y lord, bo them no hurt. The two brothers, after having 
;ngers my the uſual office in ſuch delicate conjunc- 
but hures, of ſtaring a ſufficient period at lord Peter and 


tach other, and finding how matters were likely 
% go, refolved not to enter on a new diſpute, but 
get him carry the point as he pleaſed: for he was 
pow got into one of his mad fits, and to argue or 
igno- N rpoſtulate farther, would only ſerve to render him 
ut thi hundred times more untractable. . 

natura 5 I have 
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I have choſen to relate this worthy matter in] 
its circumſtances, becauſe it gave a principal a ar 
caſion to that great and famous“ rupture, whit fait) 
happened about the fame time among the 
brethren, and was never afterwards made up. }ulf 
of that I ſhall treat at large in another ſection. 

However it is certain, that lord Peter, even in h 
lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his comma 
converſation, + extreme wilful and poſitive, ar} 
would at any time rather argue to the death, tha dei 
allow himſelf once to be in an error. Beſides, iſ 
had an abominable faculty, of telling huge pal 
ble lies upon all occaſions; and not only ſwearinſifſi 
to the truth, but curſing the whole company t = 
hell, if they pretended to make the leaſt ſcruple iſ 
believing him. One time he ſwore he had a conf 
at home, which gave as much milk at a meal, ali 
would fill three thouſand churches ; and what wall 
yet more extraordinary, would never turn ſou! 
Another time he was telling of an old || ſign pot 
that belonged to his father, with nails and timbWM 
enough in it to build fixteen large men of wa 
Talking one day of Chineſe waggons, which wer 
made ſo light as to ſail over mountains: Z - 
ſaid Peter, where's the wonder of that? by G-, 


* By this rupture is meant the reformation. 

+ Extreme, for extremely. 

t The ridiculous multiplying of the virgin Mary's milk among d 
papiſts, under the allegory of a cow, which gave as much milk at 


inven 
Eo ul 


wor! 


meal, as would fill three thouſand churches, W. Wotton. Ius fr 
By this ſign- poſt is meant the croſs of our bleſſed Saviour; au fed, : 
if all the wood, that is ſhewn for parts of it, was collected, the qua Toy 
| t. 


tity would ſufficiently juſtify this ſarcaſm, 


lan f 
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in :e“ a large houſe of lime and ſtone, travel over 
al a and land, (granting that it ſtopped ſometimes to 
whid ait) above two thouſand German leagues. And 
th at which was the good of it, he would ſwear 

D eperately all the while, that he never told a lie in 
; is life; and at every word ; by G—, gentlemen, 
in tell you nothing but the truth: and the D—1 


mri Scoil them eternally, that will not believe me. 

- In ſhort, Peter grew ſo ſcandalous, that all the 
„ tha eighbourhood began in plain words to ſay, he was 
les, ho better than a knave. And his two brothers, 
pal; Mong weary of his ill uſage, reſolved at laſt to leave 
/carivſMim ; but firſt, they humbly deſired a copy of their 
any h Ether's will, which had now lain by neglected time 


ple out of mind. Inſtead of granting this requeſt, he 
co talled them damned ſons of whores, rogues, tray- 
cal, Mors, and the reſt of the vile names he could muſter 
at wi pp. However, while he was abroad one day upon 


oui dis projects, the two youngſters watched their 


n pol ppportunity, made a ſhift to come at the will, ＋ 
timbe and took a copia vera, by which they preſently ſaw 
f un how grofly they had been abuſed ; their father hav- 


ing left them equal heirs, and ſtrictly commanded, 


h wen 
-a hat whatever they got, ſhould lie in common a- 
3, Nong them all. Purſuant to which, their next 


F 

Tue chapel of Loretto. He falls here only upon the ridiculous 
Fnventions of popery: the church of Rome intended by theſe things to 
gull filly, ſuperſtitious people, and rook them of their money; the 
world had been too long in ſlavery, our anceſtors gloriouſly redeemed 
Jus from that yoke. The church of Rome therefore ought to be expo- 
ſed, and he deſerves well of mankind that does expoſe it. W Wotton. 
Lid. The chapel of Loretto, which travelled from the Holy Land 
to Italy, | | 

| + Tranſlated the ſcriptures into the vulgar tongues. 
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midſt of all this clutter and revolution, in come 
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enterprize was, to break open the cellar-door, a 
get a little good * drink, to ſpirit and comfort ther 
hearts. In copying the will, they had met anothe Wm 
precept againſt whoring, divorce, and ſeparate main. 
tenance ; upon which their next + work was to di. 
card their concubines, and ſend for their wives 
While all this was in agitation, there enters 
ſollicitor from Newgate, defiring lord Peter would 
pleaſe to procure a pardon for a thief, that was t 
be hanged to morrow. But the two brothers told 
him, he was a coxcomb to ſeek pardons from: 
fellow, who deſerved to be hanged much bette 
than his client; and diſcovered all the method 

that impoſture, in the ſame form I delivered it: 

while ago, adviſing the ſollicitor to put his friend 
upon obtaining + a pardon from the king. In the » 


Peter with a file of & dragoons at his heels, and nat. 
gathering from all hands what was in the wind, he par. 
and his gang, after ſeveral millions of ſcurrilitis Wn. 


and curſes, not very important here to || repeat, by 
main force very fairly ¶ kicked them both out « 
doors, and would never let them come under hi: 
roof from that day to this. 


* Adminiſtered the cup to the laity at the communion, 

+ Allowed the marriages of prieſts, 

Directed penitents not to trult to pardons and abſolutions procured 
for money, but ſent them to implore the mercy of God, from whence 
alone remiſſion is to be obtained. 

$ By Peter's dragoons is meant che civil power, which thoſe princes, 


who were bigotted to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, employed againſt tix 
reformers, 


[| It ſhould be, © here to be repeated.” . | a. 
The pope ſhuts all who diſſent from him out of the church. | the 
8 ECT. 
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and! 


her . 

ther e | 

ain. A digreſſion m the modern kind. 

* 4 E, whom the world is pleaſed to honour 
18 200 with the title of modern authors, ſhould 
oui never have been able to compaſs our great deſign of 
25 an everlaſting remembrance, and never-dying fame, 
ta f our endeavours had not been ſo highly ſerviceable 
mi to the general good of mankind. This, O univerſe, 
«tte is the adventurous attempt of me thy {ſecretary 

xd of : 

7 "Quenrois perferre laborem 

en] Suaget, & inducit noctes vigilare ſerenas. 

n the To this end, I have ſome time ſince, with a 


ome world of pains and art, diſſected the carcaſs of human 
and nature, and read many uſeful lectures upon the ſeveral 
l, he parts, both containing and contained; till at laſt it 
ilites I ſmelt ſo ſtrong, I could preſerve it no longer. Upon 
t, 0 which, I have been at a great expence to fit up all 
ut ol the bones with exact contexture, and ia due ſym- 
r bus Emctry ; ſo that I am ready to ſhew a complete ana- 
tomy thereof, to all curious gentlemen and others. 
But not to digreſs farther in the midſt of a digreſſion, 
as I have known ſome authors incloſe digreſſions in 
E one another, like a neſt of boxes; I do affirm, that 
having carefully cut up human nature, I have found 
Fa very ſtrange, new, and important difcovery ; that 
the public good of mankind is performed by two 
I ways, inſtruction, and diverſion... And J have far- 
h. ther proved in my ſaid ſeveral readings, (which per- 


CT; Vol. II. 1 haps 


rocured 
whence 


Princes, 
inſt the 
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haps the world may one day ſee, if I can prevail on 


any friend to ſteal a copy, or on any certain gentle. Wl 1. 
man of my admirers to be very importunate) that Ii 
as mankind is now diſpoſed, * he receives much . 
greater advantage by being diverted than inſtructed; Wi * 
his epidemical diſeaſes being faſtidioſity, amorphy, WF x 
and oſcitation; whereas in the preſent univerſal em- 
pire of wit and learning, there ſeems but little mat. , 
ter left for inſtruction. However, in compliance * 
with a leflon of great age and authority, I have at- ah 
tempted carrying the point in all its heights ; and“ 
accordingly throughout this divine treatiſe, hae 
ſkilfully kneaded up both together, with a layer of 
utile, and a layer of dulce. I ſk 
When I conſider how exceedingly our illuſtrious of 
moderns, have eclipſed the weak glimmering lights ! 
of the antients, and turned them out of the road cf in 
all faſhionable commerce, to a degree, that our pi 
choice + town-wits, of moſt refined accompliſl- Y 
ments, are in grave diſpute, whether there have been 7r 
ever any antients or not: in which point, we are pr 
likely to receive wonderful ſatisfaction, from the di 
molt uſeful labours and lucubrations of that worthy an 
modern, Dr. Bentley: I fay, when I conſider all pl 
this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous modern da 
has ever yet attempted a univerſal ſyſtem, in a tal 
* 8 . | . th 
Neither grammar nor cuſtom will allow this mode of expreſſion; 
the relative, he, can never agree with, * mankind:“ it ſhould either Jo 


be, a man is now diſpoſed, he* Fc. or * as mankind are now diſ- 
poſed, they” Sc. 

+ The learned perſon, here meant by our author, has been 
endeavouring to annihilate ſo many antient writers, that, until he 15 
pleaſed to ſtop his hand, it will be dangerous to affirm, whether there 
hase been any antients in the world, 
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W ſmall portable volume, of all things that are to be 
known, or believed, or imagined, or practiſed in 
life. I am however forced to acknowledge, that 
ſuch an enterprize was thought on ſome time ago 
by a great philoſopher of * O. Brazile. The me- 
thod he propoſed, was, by a certain curious receipt, 
a a noſtrum, which after his untimely death I found 
| ; among his papers; and do here, out of my great 
affection to the modern learned, preſent them with 


it, not doubting it may one day ee ſome 
8 worthy Undertaker. 


You take fair correct copies, well bound in calf- 


3 ſkin and lettered at the back, of all modern bodies 
of arts and ſciences whatſoever, and in what language 
4 you pleaſe. 
ing quinteſſence of poppy Q. S. together with three 
pints of lethe, to be had from the apothecaries. 
E You cleanſe away carefully the /ordes and caput mor- 
| tuum, letting all that is volatile evaporate. You 
E preſerve only the firſt running, which is again to be 


Theſe you diſtil in balneo marie infuſ- 


diſtilled ſeventeen times, till what remains will 
amount to about two drams. This you keep in a 
glaſs vial hermetically ſealed, for one and twenty 
days. Then you begin your catholick treatiſe, 
taking every morning faſting, firſt ſhaking the vial, 
three drops of this elixir, ſnufling it {ſtrongly up 
your noſe, It will dilate itſelf about the brain 
(where there is any) in fourteen minutes, and you 


This is an imaginary iſland, of kin to that, which is called the 
Painters wives iſland, placed in ſome unknown part of the oceans 
meerly at the fancy of the map maker, 


12 imme 
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immediately perceive in your head an infinite num- 
ber of abſtracts, ſummaries, compendiums, extracts, 
collections, medulla's, excerpta qucdam 's, florilegia's, 
and the like, all diſpoſed into great order, and re- 
ducible upon paper. 

I muſt needs own, it was by the aſſiſtance of this 
arcanum, that I, though otherwiſe 7mpar, have ad- 
ventured upon ſo daring an attempt, never atchieved 
or undertaken before, but by a certain author called 
Homer; in whom, though otherwiſe a perſon not 
without fome abilities, and for an antient, of a toler- 
able genius, I have diſcovered many groſs errors, 
which are not to be forgiven his very aſhes, if by 
chance any of them are left. For whereas we are 
aſſured, he deſigned his work for a * complete body 
of all knowledge, human, divine, political, and me- 
chanic; it is manifeſt he has wholly neglected 
ſome, and been very imperfect in the reſt. For, 
firſt of all, as eminent a cabaliſt as his diſciples 
would repreſent him, his account of the opus mag- 
num is extremely poor and deficient ; he ſeems to 
have read but very ſuperficially either Sendivogus, 
Behmen, or + Anthropoſophia Theomagica. He 
is alſo quite miſtaken about the /þhera pyroplaſtica, 
a neglect not to be atoned for; and, if the reader 
will admit ſo ſevere a cenſure, vix crederem autoren 


* Nomerus omnes res humanas poematis complexus eſt. Xenrþh, 
z * CONUVIV, 

+ A treatiſe written about fifty years ago, by a Welſh gentleman of 
Cambridge. His name as I remember, Vaughan, as appears by the 
anſwer to it written by the learned Dr. Henry Moor. It is a piece of 
the moll unintelligible fuſtian, that perhaps was ever publiſhed in any 
language, 


hunc 
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im- Lance ungquam audiviſſe ignis vocem. Tis failings are 
cts, not leſs prominent in ſeveral parts of the mechanics. 
45 For, having read his writings with the utmoſt ap- 
re- plication, uſual among modern wits, I could ncver 

1 yet diſcover the leaſt direction about the ſtructure of 
this ; that uſeful inſtrument, a ſave-all. For want of 
ad- which, if the moderns had not lent their aſſiſtance, 
ved WT we might yet have wandered in the dark. But I 
led have till behind a fault far more notorious to tax 


not i the author with; I mean, * his groſs ignorance in 

le- ; the common laws of this realm, a and! in the doctrine, 

ors, as well as diſcipline of the church of England. A 

by 3 defect, indeed, for which both he, and all the an- 
E 


cients, ſtand moſt juſtly cenfured, by my worthy 


ody and ingenious friend, Mr. Wotton, batchelor of 
e- divinity, in his incomparable treatiſe of antient and 
ted J modern learning: a book, never to be ſufficiently 
'or, valued, whether we conſider the happy turns and 
ples | flowings of the author's wit, the great uſefulneſs of 


his ſublime diſcoveries upon the ſubject of flies and 
1 | ſpittle, or the laborious eloquence of bis ſtyle, 
| And I cannot forbear doing that author the juſtice 
| of my public acknowledgements, for the great helps 
and liftings I had out of his incomparable piece, 
| while I was penning this treatiſe. 

But, beſide thele omiſſions in Homer already 
mentioned, the curious reader will alſo obſerve ſeve- 
ral defects in that author's writings, for which he 
is not altogether ſo accountable. For whereas every 


Mr. Wotton, (to whom our author never gives any quarter) in 
his compariſon of antient and modern learning numbers div! inity, law, 
Ec. among thoſe parts of knowledge, wherein we excel the antients. 


1 3 branch 
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branch of knowledge has received ſuch wonderful 1 
acquirements fince his age, eſpecially within theſe po 
laſt three years, or thereabouts ; it is almoſt im- am 
poſſible, he could be fo very perfect in modern dif. WW hut 
coveries, as his advocates pretend, We freely ac. {WW thi 
knowledge him to be the inventor of the compa, i I rec 
of gun- powder, and the circulation of the blood: fan 
but, I challenge any of his admirers to ſhew me, in {ev 
all his writings, a compleat account of the ſpleen; 5 ant 
does he not alſo leave us wholly to ſeek in the art of plc 
political wagering ? What can be more defective and to 
unſatisfactory, than his long diſſertation upon tea? lin 
And as to his method of falivation without mercury, WW {a 
ſo much celebrated of late, it is, to my own knou- © 
ledge and experience, a thing very little to be relied on. ©! 

It was to ſupply ſuch momentous defects, that! th 
have been prevailed on, after long ſollicitation, to 5 
take pen in hand; and I dare venture to promiſe, di 
the judicious reader ſhall find nothing neglected here, Bus 
that can be of uſe upon any emergency of life. la 
I am confident to have included and exhauſted all, as 
that human imagination can riſe or fall to. Parti- P 
cularly, I recommend to the peruſal of the learned, 0! 
certain diſcoveries, that are wholly untouched by a 
others; whereof I ſhall only mention, among a great 7 
many more, my new help for ſmatterers, or the art l 
of being deep-learned, and ſhallow-read. A curious { 
invention about mouſe-traps, A univerſal rule of t 
reaſon, or every man his own carver ; together with a 
a moſt uſeful engine for catching of owls. All c 
which, the judicious reader will find largely treated f 


on, in the ſeveral parts of this diſcourſe. 


I hold, 
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I hold myſelf obliged to give as much light as is 


poſſible, into the beauties and excellencies of what I 
am writing: becauſe it is become the faſhion and 
EZ humour moſt applauded, among the firſt authors of 
tmis polite and learned age, when they would cor- 
rect the ill-nature of critical, or inform the igno- 
7 rance of courteous readers. 
* ſeveral famous pieces lately publiſhed, both in verſe 
and proſe, wherein, if the writers had not been 
= pleaſed, out of their great humanity and affection 
to the public, to give us a nice detail of the ſub- 
lime and the admirable they contain, it is a thou- 
© ſand to one, whether we ſhould ever have diſ- 
covered one grain of either. 
E cular, I cannot deny, that whatever I have ſaid upon 
tis occaſion, had been more proper in a preface, 
and more agreeable to the mode, which uſually 
E directs it thither. 
on that great and honourable privilege, of being the 
& laſt writer; I claim an abſolute authority in right, 
as the freſheſt modern, which gives me a deſpotic 
E power over all authors before me. 
of which title, I do utterly diſapprove and declare 


Beſides, there have been 


For my own parti- 


But I here think fit to lay hold 


In the ſtrength 


againſt that pernicious cuſtom, of making the pre- 
face a bill of fare to the book. For I have always 
looked upon it as a high point of indiſcretion in mon- 
ſter-mongers, and other retailers of ſtrange ſights, 
to hang out a fair large picture over the door, drawn 
after the life, with a moſt eloquent deſcription un- 
derneath: this has ſaved me many a three-pence ; 
for my curioſity was fully ſatisfied, and I never of- 

14 fered 
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fered to go in, though often invited by the urgin 
and attending orator, with his laſt moving and 
ſtanding piece of rbetoric ; Sir, upon my word, we 
are juſt going to begin. Such is exactly the fate 
at this time of prefaces, epiſtles, advertiſements, in- 
troductions, prolegomena's, apparatus's, to the read- 
ers. This expedient was admirable at firſt; our great 
Dryden has long carried it as far as it would go, 
and with incredible ſucceis. He has often ſaid to 
me in confidence, that the world would have never 
ſuſpected him to be ſo great a poet, if he had not 
aſſured them ſo frequently in his prefaces, that it 
was impoſſible they could either doubt, or forget it. 
Perhaps it may be ſo; however, I much fear, his 
inſtructions have edified out of their place, and taught 
men to grow wiſer in certain points, where he never 
intended they ſhould ; for it is lamentable to behold, 
with what a lazy ſcorn, many of the yawning readers 
of our age, do now-a-days twirl over forty or fifty 
pages of prelace and dedication (which is the uſual 
modern ſtint) as if it were fo much Latin. Though 
it mult be allo allowed on the other hand, that a 
very conſiderable number * is known to proceed 
critics and wits, by reading nothing elſe. Into 
which two factions, I think, all preſent readers may 
juitly be divided. Now for myſelf, I profeſs to be 
of the former ſort; and therefore having the modern 
inclination, to expatiate upon the beauty of my own 


productions, and diſplay the bright parts of my diſ- 


3X: 
It ſhould be, are? known, to agree with the following pturals, 
critics and wits, 


courſe, 
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ins ourſe, I thought beſt to do it in the body of the 


an; Work; where, as it now lies, it makes a very conſi- 
we Gerable addition to the bulk of the volume; a cir- 


fate! E by no means to be neglected by a ſkilful 
riter. 


in- 

ad. Having thus paid my due deference and acknow- 
reat ledgment, to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom of our neweſt 
90 authors, by a long digreſſion unſought for, and a 
| to univerſal cenſure unprovoked ; by forcing into the 


ever light, with much pains and dexterity, my own ex- 
not (cellencies, and other men's defaults, with great 
it it juſtice to myſelf, and candour to them, I now hap- 
tit, pily reſume my ſubject, to the infinite ſatisfaction 
his : both of the reader and the author. 


ght 
erer E K. 
ol, A TALE OF A TUB. 


2A ö 
We. - 


ders WF 
fifty RE 


ſual RE 


E left lord Peter in open rupture with his“ 
F two brethren ; both, for ever diſcarded from 
his houſe, and reſigned to the wide world, with 


uch 

O 3 . A : . a 

at 2 little or nothing to truſt to. Which are circum- 
oc | ſtances that render them proper ſubjects for the 


1 | charity of a writer's pen to work on; ſcenes of miſery 
erer affording the faireſt harveſt for great adventures. 
And in this, the world may perceive the difference, 
| between the integrity of a generous author, and that 
of a common friend. The latter, is obſerved to ad- 
here cloſe + in proſperity, but on the decline of 


Into 
may 
0 be 
dern 
Hun 
diſ- 

* It ſhould be either, with! his two brothers,“ or, with his bre- 
tiren,” omitting the two. 


F 5 Cloſe,” for cloſely, 


arals, 


e, fortune, 
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fortune, to drop ſuddenly off. Whereas, the pene. hey 
rous author, juſt on the contrary, finds his hero u imm 
the dunghil, from thence by gradual ſteps raiſes hin {Mhei: 
to a throne, and then immediately withdraws, eu B 
pecting not ſo much as thanks for his pains: iſ 
imitation of which example, I have placed lord Peta 
in a noble houſe, given him a title to wear, ant 
money to ſpend, There I ſhall leave him for ſome 
time ; returning where common charity directs me, 
to the aſſiſtance of his two brothers, at their loweſt ebb, 
However, I ſhall by no means forget my characte 
of an hiftorian to follow the truth ſtep by ſtep, what: 
ever happens, or where-ever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, ſo nearly united in fortune and 
intereſt, took a lodging together ; where, at thei 
firſt leiſure, they began to reflect on the numberle{ 
misfortunes and vexations of their life paſt, and coul 
not tell on the ſudden, to what failure in their con- 
duct they ought to impute them; when, after ſome 


recollection, they called to mind the copy of ther F 
father's will, which they had ſo happily recovered, Wt a w 
This was immediately produced, and a firm relo- WF truc 
lution taken between them, to alter whatever wi ſub 
already amiſs, and reduce all their future meaſure; of t 
to the ſtricteſt obedience preſcribed therein. Ih the 
main body of the will, (as the reader cannot ealily of 
have forgot) conſiſted in certain admirable rules about ſtri. 
the wearing of their coats; in the peruſal whereol MM liſi 
the two brothers, at every period, duly comparing thi: 
the doctrine with the practice, there was never ſcent get 
a wider difference between two things; horrible cre 


downright tranſgreſſions of every point. Upon which 
the) 
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| . hey both reſolved, without farther delay, to fall 
& nmediately upon reducing the whole, exactly after 
their father's model. 
But, here it is good to ſtop the haſty reader, ever 
Empatient to ice the end of an adventure, before we 
Wwriters can duly prepare him for it. I am to re- 
cord, that theſe two brothers began to be diſtin- 
guiſhed at this time, by certain names. One of 
them deſired to be called“ MARTIN, and the other 
ebb, took the appellation of + JACK. Theſe two had 
ace lived in much friendſhip and agreement, under the 
g 3 of their brother Peter, as it is the talent of 
3 fellow-ſufferers to do; men in misfortune, being 
> and like men in the dark, to whom all colours are the 
ther fame : but when they came forward into the world, 
erleß and began to diſplay themſelves to each other, and 
could 8 the light, their complexions appeared extremely 
- con- different; which the preſent poſture of their affairs, 
ſome s gave them ſudden opportunity to diſcover, 
thei F But, here the ſevere reader may juſtly tax me as 
ered, : a writer of ſhort memory, a deficiency to which a 
reſo- true modern, cannot but, of neceſſity, be a little 
r . ſubject. Becauſe, memory being an employment 
ſures ¶ of the mind upon things paſt, is a faculty, for which 
The the learned in our illuſtrious age, have no manner 
ealily of occaſion, who deal intirely with invention, and 
about WF ſtrike all things out of themſelves, or at leaſt by col- 
ereol, lion from each other: upon which account, we 
Xaring Wi think it highly reaſonable to produce our great for- 
r ſcen i getfulneſs, as an argument unanſwerable for our 
rible great wit. I ought in method to have informed the 


vbich 7 Martin Luther. | + John Calvin. 
they | 


reader, 
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reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy lord Peter 


took, and infuſed into his brothers, to wear on their 
coats whatever trimmings came up in faſhion ; never 
pulling off any, as they went out of the mode, but 
keeping on all together; which amounted in time 
to a medley the moſt antic, you can poſſibly con- 
ceive ; and this to a degree, that upon the time d 
their falling out, there was hardly a thread of the 
original coat to be ſeen : but an infinite quantity of 
lace, and ribands, and fringe, and embroidery, and 
points ; I mean only thoſe *tagged with filver, for the 
reſt fell of. Now this material circumſtance hav. 
ing been forgot in due place, as good fortune ha; Wi 
ordered, comes in very properly here, when the two n 
brothers are juſt going to reform their veſtures into Nhe 
the primitive ſtate, preſcribed by their father's will, the 

They both unanimouſly entered upon this great 
wo k, looking ſometimes on their coats, and ſome- 
times on the will. Martin laid the firſt hand; at 
one twitch brought off a large handful of points; 
and, with a ſecond pull, ſtripped away ten dozen 
yards of fringe. But when he had gone thus far, 
he demurred a While: he knew very well, there yet 
remained a great deal more to be done ; however, the 


firſt heat being over, his violence began to cool, and ] 
he reſolved to proceed more moderately in the reſt [0 « 
of the work; having already narrowly eſcaped a Wh* 
ſwinging rent, in pulling off the points, which, be- % 
ing tagged with filver (as we have obſerved before) A 
wh 

Points tagged with ſilver, are thoſe doctrines that promote the Pre 
greatneſs and wealth of the church, which have been therefore woven 4 


deepeſt into the body of popery. A 
| the 
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ne judicious workman had, with much ſagacity, 
heir Houble ſown, to preſerve them from falling. Re- 
ever solving therefore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of 
bu: Fold lace, he picked up the ſtitches with much cau- 
ion, and diligently gleaned out all the looſe threads as 


time | 
con. he went, which proved to be a work of time. Then 
e be fell about the embroidered Indian figures of men, 


the omen, and children; againſt which, as you have 
y of Heard in its due place, their father's teſtament was 
and extremely exact and ſevere: theſe, with much dex- 
the terity and application, were, after a while, quite era- 
har: dicated, or utterly defaced. For the reſt, where 
bas he obſerved the embroidery to be worked ſo cloſe, 
two as not to be got away without damaging the cloth, or 
into here it ſerved to hide or ſtrengthen any flaw in 
'ill, the body of the coat, contracted by the perpetual 
preat tampering of workmen upon it ; he concluded, the 
Ewiſeſt courſe was to let it remain, reſolving in no 
eaſe whatſoever, that the ſubſtance of the ſtuff ſhould 
ſuffer injury; which he thought the beſt method for 
| ſerving the true intent and meaning of his father's 
vill. And this is the neareſt account I have been 
Fable to collect, of Martin's proceedings upon this 


MMe- 
55 
nts; 
OZCN 


far, 


e yet i 
| the seat revolution. 
and But his brother Jack, whoſe adventures will be 


- reſt b extraordinary, as to furniſh a great part in the re- 
ed a minder of this diſcourſe, entered upon the matter 
be⸗ with other thoughts, and a quite different ſpirit. 


For the memory of lord Peter's injuries, produced a 
degree of hatred and ſpite, which had a much 
greater ſhare of inciting him, than any regards after 
his father's commands; ſince theſe appeared, at beſt, 
| only 


fore) 


te the 
woven 


the 
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only ſecondary and ſubſervient to the other. Hoy. 
ever, for this medley of humour he made a ſhift © 
find a very plauſible name, honouring it with th {Mt i 
title of zeal; which is perhaps the moſt ſignificam in h 
word, that has been ever yet produced in any lan. Thu 
guage ; as, I think, I have fully proved in my gold 
excellent analytical diſcourſe upon that ſubject; 
wherein I have deduced a hiſtori-theo-phyſi-logicl 
account of zeal, ſhewing how it firſt proceeded 
from a notion into a word, and thence, in a ha 
ſummer, ripened into a tangible ſubſtance. Thi i 
work, containing three large volumes in folio, 1M 
deſign very ſhortly to publiſh by the modern wa 
of ſubſcription, not doubting but the nobility ani 
gentry of the land will give me all poſſible en- 
couragement ; having had already ſuch a taſte d 
what I am able to perform. 

I record therefore, that brother Jack, brim-full 
of this miraculous compound, reflecting with indig- 
nation upon Peter's tyranny, and farther provoket 
be the deſpondency of Martin, prefaced his reſolu- 
tions to this purpoſe. What, ſaid he, a rogue that 
locked up his drink, turned away our wives, cheated 
us of our fortunes ; palmed his damned cruſts upon 
us for mutton ; and, at laſt, kicked us out <> 
doors; muſt we be in his faſhions, with a pox! a 
raſcal, beſides, that all the ſtreet cries out againſt. 
Having thus kindled and inflamed himſelf, as high 
as poſſible, and by conſequence in a delicate tempet 
for beginning a reformation, he ſet about the work 
immediately ; and in three minutes made more dil- 
patch, than Martin had done in as many hours. 

For, 
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Wor, courteous reader, you are given to underſtand, 
ft 6 that zeal is never ſo highly obliged, as when you 
1 the et it a tearing ; and Jack, who doated on that quality 
icant in himſelf, allowed it at this time its full ſwing. 
Thus it happened, that ſtripping down a parcel of 


lan. 
gold lace a little too haſtily, he rent the main body 


ay 


ect; Nof his coat from top to bottom; and whereas his 
gie I talent was not of the happieſt in taking up a ſtitch, 
edel I he knew no better way, than to darn it again with 
L hot packthread and a ſkewer. But the matter was yet 
This infinitely worſe (I record it with tears) when he pro- 


o, I ceeded to the embroidery: for, being clumſy by 
way nature, and of temper impatient ; withal, beholding 
7 and nils of ſtitches that required the niceſt hand, 
en- : and ſedateſt conſtitution, to extricate ; in a great 
te ange he tore off the whole piece, cloth and all, and 
Yung it into the kennel, and furiouſly thus con- 


full inued his career; Ah, good brother Martin, ſaid 
adig- * do as I do, for the love of God ; ſtrip, tear, 
oke | pull, rend, flay off all, that we may appear as un- 
ſolu- : like the rogue Peter as it is poſſible ; I would not, 
that WW for a hundred pounds, carry the leaſt mark about 
eated I me, that might give occaſion to the neighbours of 
upon ſuſpecting that I was related to ſuch a raſcal. But 
it at Martin, who at this time happened to be extremely 
x | 2 WF fiegmatic and ſedate, begged his brother, of all love, 
ainſt, not to damage his coat by any means; for he never 
high would get ſuch another: deſired him to conſider, 
mpe! that it was not their buſineſs to form their actions 
work by any reflection upon Peter, but by obſerving the 
dil. les preſcribed in their father's will. That he 
Gu mould remember, Peter was ſtill their brother, 


For : 3 what - 
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whatever faults or injuries he had committed; an 
therefore they ſhould, by all means, avoid ſuch 
thought, as that of taking meaſures for good am 
evil from no other rule, than of oppoſition to hin, 
That it was true, the teſtament of their good fathe; 
was very exact in what related to the wearing d 
their coats; yet it was no leſs penal and ſtrict, u 
preſcribing agreement, and friendſhip, and affection 
between them. And therefore, if ſtraining a poin 
were at all diſpenſable, it would certainly be ſo, 
rather to the advance of unity, than increaſe of con- 
tradiction. 

MARTIN had {till proceeded as gravely as be 
began, and doubtleſs would have delivered an ad- 
mirable lecture of morality, which might have ex- 
credingly contributed to my reader's repoſe both d 
body and mind, the true ultimate end of ethics; 
but Jack. was already gone a flight-ſhot beyond his 
patience. And as in ſcholaſtic diſputes, nothing 
ſerves to rouſe the ſpleen of him that oppoſes 6 
much, as a kind of pedantic affected calmneſs in the 
reſpondent; diſputants being for the moſt part like 3 the 


unequal ſcales, where the gravity of one fide ad- liti 
vances the lightneſs of the other, and cauſes it to iy 

up, and kick the beam: ſo it happened here, that WM... 
the weight of Martin's argument exalted Jack's WW mad 
levity, and made him fly out and ſpurn againſt bi Wi 2 
brother's moderation. In ſhort, Martin's patience Wi my 
put Jack in a rage; but that which moſt afflicted ¶ they 
him, was, to obſerve his brother's coat ſo well re- at 
duced into the ſtate of innocence ; while his owl Bil tat 


was either wholly rent to his ſhirt ; or thoſe places, 
which 
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PA hich had eſcaped his cruel clutches, were fill in 
peter's livery. So that he looked like a drunken 
beau, half rifled by bullies; or like a freſh tenant 
br Newgate, when he has refuſed the payment of 
bparniſh; or like a diſcovered ſhoplifter, left to the 
; ercy of Exchange-women *; or like a bawd in 
her old velvet petticoat, reſigned into the fecular 
hands of the mobile. Like any, or like all of theſe, 
z medley of rags and lace, and rents, and fringes, 
Unfortunate Jack did now appear: he would have 
been extremely glad to ſce his coat in the condition 
of Martin's, but infinitely gladder to find that of 
Martin, i in the ſame predicament with his. How- 
For, ſince neither of theſe was likely to come to 
| paſs, he thought fit to lend the whole buſineſs ano- 
ther turn, and to dreſs up neceſſity into a virtue. 
| Therefore, after as many of the fox's arguments + 
as he could muſter up, for bringing Martin to rea- 
ſon, as he called it; or, as he meant it, into his 
on ragged, bobtailed condition; and obſerving he 
E faid all to little purpoſe ; what, alas! was left for 
I the forlorn Jack to do, but after a million of ſcurri- 

ies againſt his brother, to. run mad with ſpleen, 


»The galleries over the piazzas in the Royal Exchange were for- 

werly filled with ſhops, kept chiefly by women; the ſame ute was 
3 made of a building called the New Exchange i in the Strand; this edi- 
© fice has been pulled down ; the ſhopkeepers have rs} from the 
Royal Exchange into Cornhill, and the adjacent ſtreets ; and there 
i are now no remains of Exchange wome b bür i in Exeter' change, and 
they are no longer deemed the firſt miniſters of faſhion. 

+ The fox in the fable, WO having been caught in a trap and loſt 
dis tail, uſed many arguments to perſuade the reſt to cut off theirs; 
mat the ſingularity of his defarmity might not expoſe nim to deriſion. 


vor. 1 a and 
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| | 3 
and ſpite, and contradiction. To be ſhort, hen! 
began a mortal breach between theſe two. Jack 
went immediately to new lodgings, and in a fen 
days it was for certain reported, that he had run oy 


of his wits. In a ſhort time after he appeared . 
broad, and confirmed the report by falling into th, 
oddeſt whimſies, that ever a ſick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the ſtreets began tg 
falute him with ſeveral names. Sometimes the 
would call him * Jack the bald; ſometimes, + Jack 
with a lantern ; ſometimes, I Dutch Jack; ſome- 
times, & French Hugh; ſometimes, Tom the 


Beggar ; and ſometimes, © Knocking Jack of the i the 
north. And it was under one; or ſome, or all of | the 
theſe appellations, which I leave the learned reade WW late 
to determine, that he has given riſe to the mol 1 tho 
illuſtrious and epidemic ſect of Æoliſts; who, with a 
honourable commemoration, do ſtill acknowledge A pot 
the renowned JACK, for their author and founder, q anc 
Of whoſe original, as well as principles, I am now MW . 


advancing to gratify the world with a very particular | | iI 


account. pol 
Ins die 
Mellzo contingens cuntta lepore. l - 
® That is, Calvin, from calvus, bald. : gel 
+ All thoſe who pretend to inward light. ; jur 

4 Jack of Leyden, who gave riſe to the Anabaptiſts. p 
& The Hugonots, | | Int 

|| The Gueuſes, by which name ſome proteſtants in Flanders wen | 
calle l. | | » 
John Knox, the reformer of Scotland, | fiſt] 
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beni * 

4 | | ra diereſſ on in praiſe of Py ons. 

ed g. HAVE Ginctines heard of an iliad in a nut- 
o the thell ; but it has been my fortune to have much 
d. f ſeen a nut- ſhell in an iliad. There is no 


an to \ doubt that human life has received moſt wonderful 
they advantages from both; but to which of the two 
| the world is chiefly indebted, I ſhall leave among 
3me- if | the curious, as a problem worthy of their utmoſt 
- the { enquiry. For the invention of the latter, I think 
the the commonwealth: of learning is chiefly obliged to 

| the great modern improvement of digreſſions: the 
eadet E late refinements in knowledge, running parrallel to 
moſt I | thoſe: of diet in our nation, Wied among men of 
with 2 judicious taſte, are dreſſed up in various com- 
ledg . pounds, contilling * in ſoups and olio's, fricatices, 
nder. 1 and ragouſts. 1 | 
now F It is true, there is a fort of moroſe, detracting, 
cula WF ill bred people, who pretend utterly to diſrelith thete 
E polite innovations; and as to the fimilitude from 
2 diet, they allow the parallel, but are ſo bold F to 
E pronounce the example itſelf, a corruption and de- 
generacy of taſte. They tell us, that the faſhion of 
jumbling fifty things together in a diſh, was at firſt 
introduced, in compliance to a depraved and de- 


Welt 
1 Conſiſting in,” is not an Engliſh phraſe; it ſhould be, © con- 
: fiſting of, Ec.“ 

| + This is an inaccurate mide of ſpeech frequently uſed by our 
autor, in omitting the * as ;* gr ſhould be, * ſo bold as to prenounce, 


Ec. 
ü In compliance to- better in compliance N 


K 2 b. auched 
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bauched appetite, as well as to a crazy conſtitution: 


and to ſee a man hunting through an olio, after the 
head and brains of a gooſe, a widgeon, or a wood. 


cock, is a ſign he wants a ſtomach and digeſtion for 
more ſubſtantial victuals. Farther, they affirm, that 
digreſſions in a book, are like foreign troops in a 
ſtate, which argue the nation to want a heart and 
hands of its own, and often either ſubdue the natives, 
or drive them into the moſt unfruitful corners. 
But, after all that can be objected by theſe ſuper. 
cilious cenſors, it is manifeſt, the ſociety of writers 
would quickly be reduced to a very inconſiderable 
number, if men were put upon making books, with 
the fatal confinement of delivering nothing beyond 
what is to the purpoſe. It is acknowledged, that 
were the caſe the ſame among us, as with the Greeks 
and Romans, when learning was in its cradle, to be 
reared, and fed, and cloathed by invention ; it would 
be an eaſy taſk to fill up volumes upon particular 
occaſions, without farther expatiating from the ſub- 
jets, than by moderate excurſions, helping to ad- 
vance or clear the main defign. But with know- 
ledge it has fared, as with a numerous army, en- 
camped in a fruitful country; which, for a few days, 
maintains itſelf by the product of the foil it is on; 
till, proviſions being ſpent, they are ſent to forage 


many a mile, among friends or enemies, it matters ; 
not. Mean while the neighbouring fields, trampled | 
and beaten down, become barren and dry, affording W 4 
no ſuſtenance but clouds of duſt. i 
The whole courſe of things being thus entirely b 


changed between us and the ancients, and the mo- 
derns 


* A 
a r * > 2 
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derns wiſely ſenſible of it; we of this age have diſ- 
Covered a ſhorter, and more prudent method, to be- 
come ſcholars and wits, without the fatigue of read- 


ing or of thinking. The moſt accompliſhed way 
of uling books at preſent, is twofold : either firſt, 


E 


to ſerye them as ſome men do lords, learn their 


- titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance. 
Or ſecondly, which is indeed the choicer, the pro- 
| founder, and politer method, to get a thorough in- 


: 
* 


ſight into the index, by which the whole book is 
governed and turned, like fiſhes by the tail. For, 


to enter the palace of learning at the great gate, re- 


quires an expence of time and forins; therefore 
men of much haſte, and little ceremony, are con- 
tent to get in by the back-door. For, the arts are 
all in a flying march, and therefore more eaſily ſub- 
dued by attacking them in the rear. Thus phyſi- 
cians diſcover the ſtate of the whole body, by con- 


ſulting only what comes from behind. Thus men 
catch knowledge, by throwing their wit on the poſ- 
teriors of a book, as boys do ſparrows with flinging 
alt upon their tails. 
derſtood, by the wiſe man's rule, of regarding the 
end. Thus are the ſciences found, like Hercules's 
| oxen, by tracing them backwards. 
| ſciences unravelled, like old ſtockings, by begin- 
ning at the foot. 


Thus human life is beſt un- 


Thus are old 


Beſide all this, the army of the ſciences has been 


of late, with a world of martial diſcipline, drawn 


into its cloſe order, ſo that a view, or a muſter may 
be taken of it, with abundance of expedition. For 
this great bleſſing we are wholly indebted to ſyſtems 
K 3 and 
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and abſtracts, in which the modern fathers of learn. 
ing, like prudent uſurers, ſpent their ſweat for the 
eaſe of us their children. For, labour is the ſeed 
of idleneſs, and it is the peculiar happineis of our 
noble age, to gather the fruit. 

Now the method of growing wiſe, learned, and 
ſublime, having become ſo regular an affair, and ſo 
eſtabliſhed in all its forms ; - the number of writers 
mult needs have increaſed accordingly, and to a pitch 
that has made it of abſolute neceſſity for them, to 
interfere continually with each other. Beſides, it is 
reckoned, that there is not at this preſent, a ſuſh- 
cient quantity of new matter left in nature, to 
furniſh and adorn any one particular fubject, to the 
extent of a volume. This J am told by a very 
{kilful computer, who has given a full demonſtra- 
tion of it from rules of arithmetic.— 

This perhaps may be objected againſt by thoſe, 
who maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore 
will not allow, that any ſpecics of it can be ex- 
hauſted. For anſwer to which, let us examine the 
nobleſt branch of modern wit or invention, planted 
and cultivated by the preſent age, and which, of all 
others, has borne the moſt and: the faireſt fruit. 
For, tho' ſome remains of it were left us by the an- 
cients, yet have not any of thoſe, as I remember, 
been tranſlated or compiled into ſyſtems for modern 
uſe. Therefore we may affirm to our own honour, 
that it has, in ſome ſort, been both invented, and 
broug"t to a perfection by the ſame hands. What 
I mean, is, that highly celebrated talent among the 
modern wits, of deducing ſimilitudes, alluſions, and 
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plications, very ſurpriſing, agreeable, and appoſite, 
the pudenda of either ſex, together with their 
And truly, having obſerved how 


thought, that the happy genius of our age and 
country, was prophetically held forth by that an- 


cient * typical deicription of the Indian pygmies ; 


whoſe ſtature did not exceed above two foot ; fed 
quorum pudenda craſſa, et ad talos uſque pertingentia. 
Now, I have been very curious to inſpect the late 
productions, whercin the beauty of this kind have 
moſt prominently appeared ; and although this vein 
has bled ſo freely, and all endeavours have been 
uſed in the power of human breath to dilate, ex- 
tend, and keep it open ; like the Scythians, 4 who 
had a cuſtom, and an inſtrument, to blow up the 
privities of their mares, that they might yield the 
yet I am under an apprehenſion, it is 


near growing dry, and paſt all recovery; and that 


_ 
xz 


either ſome new fonde of wit ſhould, if poſſible, be 
provided, or elſe, that we muſt een be content with 
repetition here, as well as upon all other occaſions. 


This will ſtand as an inconteftable argument, that 


our modern wits are not to reckon upon the infinity 


of matter, for a conſtant ſupply. What remains 
therefore, but that our laſt recourſe muſt be had to 
large indexes, and little compendiums ? quotations 
muſt be plentifully gathered, and booked in alpha- 


bet; to this end, though authors need be little con- 


Herodot. L. 4. 
fulted; 


YT teſie fragm, apud Photium. 
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ſulted, yet critics, and commentators, and lexicon; 
carefully muſt. But above all, thoſe 1 col. Nui 
lectors of bright parts, and flowers, and obſervanda', 

are to be nicely dwelt on, by ſome called the fieve, 
and boulters of learning ; though it is left undeter. 
mined, whether they dealt in pearls or meal; and 
conſequently, whether we are more to value that 
which paſſed through, or what ſtæid behind. 

By theſe methods, in a few weeks, there tarts 
up many a writer, capable of managing the pro- 
ſoundeſt, and moſt univerſal fubjects. For, what 
though his head be empty, provided his common- 
place book be full ; and if you will bait him but the 
circumſtances of method, and ſtyle, and grammar, 
and invention ; allow him but the common privi- 
leges of tranſcribing from others, and digreſſing from 
himſelf, as often as he ſhall ſee occaſion ; he will 
deſire no more ingredients towards fitting up a trea- 
tiſe, that ſhall make a very comely figure on a book- WW 
ſeller's ſhelf; there to be preſerved neat and clean 
for a long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its 
title fairly inſcribed on a label ; never to be thumbed 
or greaſed by ſtudents, nor bound to everlafting 
chains of darkneſs in a library : but, when the ful- 
neſs of time is come, ſhall happily undergo the 
trial of purgatory, in order to aſcend the ſky. 

Without theſe allowances, how is it poſſible, we 
modern wits ſhould ever have an opportunity to 
introduce our collections, liſted under ſo many thou- 
fand heads of a different nature ; for want of which, 
the learned world would be deprived of infinite de- 
light, as well as inſtruction, and we ourſelves by 

| re 
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ied beyond redreſs, in an inglorious and undiſtin- 
guiſhed oblivion? | 

| From ſuch elements as theſe, I am alive to behold 


eve; the day, wherein the corporation of authors, can 
ter- out-vie all its brethren in the guild. A happineſs 


derived to us, with a great many others, from our 
Scythian anceſtors; among whom the number of 
pens was ſo infinite, that the * Grecian eloquence 
had no other way of expreſſing it, than by ſaying, 
to- that in the regions, far to the north, it was hardly 
bet if poſſible for a man to travel, the very air was ſo re- 
on- plete with feathers. 7 

0 The neceſſity of this digreſſion, will eaſily ex- 
cuſe the length; and I have choſen for it as proper 
wr WW 2 place, as I could readily find. If the judicious 
ON reader can aſſign a fitter, I do here impower him to 
© remove it into any other corner he pleaſes. And fo 
return with great alacrity to purſue a more im- 
portant concern. 


Herodot. L. 4. 
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9 EE T. VII. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 


H E learned * Folifts maintain the origin 
cauſe of all things to be wind; from whig | 
| principle this whole univerſe was at firſt produce 
and into which it muſt at laſt be reſolved ; that th 
fame breath, which had kindled, and blew up th 
flame of nature, ſhould one day blow it out: 


Qed procul a nobis flectat fortuna gubernans. 


This is what the adept; underſtand by their ani 
mundi; that is to fay, the ſpirit, or breath, or wind 
of the world; for, examine the whole ſyſtem He. 
the particulars of nature, and you will find. it not t 4 | 
be diſputed. For whether you pleaſe to call th: 
forma mformans of man, by the name of ſpiritu 1 2 
animus, afflatus, or anima; what are all theſe bu 
ſeveral appcllations for wind, which is the ruling WW I. 
clement in every compound, and into which they al We... 
reſolve upon their corruption? farther, what is lik 
itſelf, but, as it is commonly called, the breath d 
our noſtrils; whence it is very juſtly obſerved by 
naturaliſts, that wind ſtill continues of great emolu- 
ment 1n certain myſteries not to be named, giving 
occaſion for thoſe happy epithets of turgidus, and in- 
fatus, applied either to the emttent, or recipient 
'Organs. 

By what I have gathered out of ancient records, 
I find the compaſs of their doctrine took in two and 


All pretenders to inſpiration whatſoeyer. 


thirty 
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hirty points, wherein it would be tedious to be very 
articular. However, a few of their moſt impor- 
unt precepts, deducible from it, are by no means 
io be omitted; among which the following maxim 
las of much weight; that ſince wind had the maſ- 
&r-ſhare, as well as operation in every compound, 
yy conſequence, thoſe beings muſt be of chief ex- 
ellence, wherein that primordium appears moſt pro- 
Minently to abound ; and therefore man is in the 
higheſt perfection of all created things, as having, 
by the great bounty of philoſophers, been endued 
with three diſtin&t anima or winds, to which the 
ſize Aoliſts, with much liberality, have added a 
Efourth of equal neceſſity, as well as ornament with 
the other three; by this guarium principium, taking 
In our four corners of the world; which gave oc- 
raſion to that renowned cabaliſt, * Bumbaſtus, of 
| placing the body of man in due poſition to the four 
Ecardinal points. 
In conſequence of this, their next principle was, 
that man brings with him into the world, a pecu- 
War portion or grain of wind, which may be called 
In quinta effentia, extracted from the other four. 
bis quintefſence is of a catholic uſe upon all emer- 
gencies of life, is improveable into all arts and 
ciences, and may be wonderfully refined, as well 
as enlarged by certain methods in education. This, 
when blown up to its perfection, ought not to be 
covetouſly hoarded up, ſtifled, or hid under a 
buſhel, but freely communicated to mankind. Upon 


7pieut 


Or ds, 


5 and | 
* This 1s one of the names of Paracelſus ; he was called Chriſto. 


; Piorus Theophraſtus Paracelſas Bumbaſtus. | 
hirty theſe 
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theſe reaſons, and others of equal weight, the wu! 
ZAoliſts affirm, the gift of BELCHING to be h 
nobleſt act of a rational creature. To cultiya 
which art, and render it more ſerviceable to mr. 
kind, they made uſe of ſeveral methods. At cg. 
tain ſeaſons of the year, you might behold the price 
among them, in vaſt numbers, with their “ mouth 
gaping wide enough againſt a ſtorm. At oth 
times were to be ſeen ſeveral hundreds linked tog: 
ther in a circular chain, with every man a pair oi 
bellows applied to his neighbour's breech, by which q 
they blew up each other to the ſhape and ſize af 
tun; and for that reaſon, with great propriety «Mi 
ſpeech, did uſually call their bodies, their veſſh |" ” 
When by theſe, and the like performances, the 3 
were grown ſufficiently replete, they would imm 
diately depart, and diſembogue, for the public good, I 
a plentiful ſhare of their acquirements, into thei 
diſciples chaps. For we muſt here obſerve, tha 
all learning was eſteemed among them, to be com- 
pounded from the ſame principle. Becauſe, firl, 
it is generally affirmed, or confeſſed, that learniny 
puffeth men up: and ſecondly, they proved it h 
the following ſyllogiſm ; words are but wind ; and 
learning is nothing but words; ergo, learning is no- 
thing but wind. For this reaſon, the philoſopher 
among them, did, in their ſchools, deliver to thelt 
pupils, all their doctrines and opinions, by eructation, 
wherein they had acquired a wonderful eloquent 
and of incredible variety. But the great characteriſtic 


* This is meant of thoſe ſeditious preachers, who blow up the ſeeb 
of zehellion, Cc. h 
J 
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y which their chief ſages were beſt diſtinguiſhed, 
as a certain poſition of countenance, which gave 
Padoubted intelligence, to what degree or propor- 
Bon, the ſpirit agitated the inward maſs. For, 
tier certain gripings, the wind and vapours iſſuing 
Forth, having firſt by their turbulence and con- 
Sulfions within, cauſed an earthquake in man's lit- 
We world, diſtorted the mouth, bloated the cheeks, 
nd * gave the eyes, a terrible kind of relievo; at 
uch junctures all their belches were received for 
W:icred, the ſourer the better, and ſwallowed with 


* Wofinite conſolation by their meager devotees. And, 
5 N E g render theſe yetmor e complete, becauſe the breath 


If man's life is in his noſtrils, therefore the choiceſt, 
th. oft edifying, and moſt enlivening belches, were 
* ery wiſely conveyed through that vehicle, to give 
i em a tincture as they paſſed. 

Their gods were the four winds, whom they 
f worſhipped, as the ſpirits that pervade and enliven 
be univerſe, and as thoſe from whom alone all in- 
Epiration can properly be ſaid to proceed. How- 
Ever, the chief of theſe, to whom they performed 
he adoration of + latria, was the almighty North; 
kn ancient deity, whom the inhabitants of Megalo- 
lis in Greece, had likewiſe in the higheſt reve- 
ence: T omnium deorum Boream maxime celebrant. 
This god, though endued with ubiquity, was yet 
ſuppoſed, by the profounder Æoliſts, to poſſeſs one 
ſeculiar habitation, or (to ſpeak in form) a celum 


5pher 
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tation, 
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by 


| * It ſhould be, given. | | 
} Latria is that worfhip which is paid only to the ſupreme Deity. 


I Faufan. L. 8. 
empy: 
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empyraum, wherein he was more intimately pre Eo th 
This was fituated in a certain region, well knom pb 
to the ancient Greeks, by them called, Lorig, 9 
ws land of darkneſs. And although many contry. 
verſies have ariſen upon that matter, yet fo much 
undiſputed; that from a region of the like denomi. te 
nation, the moſt refined" oliſts have borrowed the, 
original; whence, in every age, the zealous amo 
their prieſthood have brought over their choiceſt in 
ſpiration, fetching it with their own hands from 
the fountain- head in certain bladders, and diſploding 
it among the ſectaries in all nations, who did, aul 
do, and ever will, daily gaſp and pant after it. 
Now, their myſteries and rites were performel 
in this manner. It is well known among the learn- 
ed, that the virtuoſo's of former ages, had a conti. 
vance for carrying and preſerving winds in caſks « 
barrels, which was of great aſſiſtance upon long ſe 
voyages; and the loſs of fo uſeful an art at preſent 
is very much to be lamented; although, I knoy 
not how, with great negligence omitted by * Pan- 
eirollus. It was an invention aſcribed to /Folus 
himſelf, from whom this ſect is denominated ; and 
who, in honour of their founder's memory, hare 
to this day preſerved great numbers of thoſe barrels 
whereof they fix one in each of their temples, firl 
beating out the top; into this barre], upon ſolemn 
days, the prieſt enters ; where, having before duly 
prepared himſelf by the methods already deſcribed, 
a ſecret funnel is alſo conveyed from his poſterior: 


An author who writ De Artibus berditis, &c. of arts loſt, and d 


arts invented. 
; to 
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che bottom of the barrel, which admits new ſup- 
Now | Pues of inſpiration, from a northern chink or crany. 
4, o AW hereupon, you behold him ſwell immediately to 
nt. be ſhape and fize of his veſſel. In this poſture he 


eſent 


ch i liſembogues whole tempeſts upon his auditory, as 

om. che ſpirit from beneath gives him utterance ; which, 
ther i zuing er adytis of penetralibus, is not performed 
nom without much pain and gripings. And, the wind, 
ſt i. in breaking forth, * deals with his face as it does 
fron with that of the ſea, firſt blackening, then wrinKling, 
ding and at laſt, burſting it into a foam. It is in this 


„ and 1 guiſe, the facred Moliſt delivers his oraculat belches 
o his panting diſciples ; of whom, ſome are greedily 
gaping after the ſanctified breath; others are all the 
P while hymning out the praiſes. of the winds ; and, 
Ned wafted to and fro by their own humming, 

do thus repreſent the ſoft breezes of their —_—_ 
; Y-ppraſed. | 

It is from this cuſtom of ihe prieſts that POE 
Y cuthors maintain theſe Holiſts to have been very 
ancient in the world. Becaule the delivery of their 
| myſteries, which 1 have Juſt now mentioned, ap- 
pears exactly the ſame with that of other ancient 
oracles, whoſe inſpirations were owing to certain 
ſubterraneous efluviums of wind, delivered with the 
ſame pain to the prieſt, and much about the fame 
influence on the people. It is true indeed, that 
theſe were frequently managed and directed by fe- 
male officers, whoſe organs were underſtood to be 
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This is an exact deſcription of the changes made in the face by 


and d fathuſiaſtic preachers, 


10 better, 
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better diſpoſed for the admiſſion of thoſe oracle I uh 
guſts, as entering and paſſing up through a recep | 


tacle of greater capacity, and cauſing alſo a Pruriency | f and 
by the way, ſuch as, with due management, hath IWF par 
been refined from carnal into a ſpiritual extaſy. Ang, me 


to ſtrengthen this profound conjecture, it is farther Ml the 
inſiſted, that this cuſtom, of * female prieſts, i MW has 
kept up {till in certain refined colleges of our mo- 

dern /Eoliſts, who are agreed to receive their inſpi- 
ration derived through the receptacle. aforeſaid, like 
their, anceſtors, the ſybils. 

And whereas the mind of a man, when he bim 
the ſpur and bridle to his thoughts, does never ſtop, 
but naturally ſallies out into both extremes, of high 
and low, of good and evil ; his firſt flight of fancy, 
commonly tranſports him to ideas of what is moſt 
perfect, finiſhed, and exalted ; till having ſoared out 
of his own reach and fight, not well perceiving 
how A near the frontiers of heighth and depth bor- 
der upon each other; with the fame - courſe and 
wing, he falls down plum into the loweſt bottom 
of things; like one who travels the eaſt into the 
weſt ; or like a ftrait line drawn by its own length 
into a circle. Whether a tincture of malice in our 
natures, makes us fond of furniſhing every bright 
idea, with its reverſe; or, whether reaſon, reflecting 
upon the ſum of things, can, like the ſun, ſerve 
only to enlighten one half of the globe, leaving the 
other half by neceſſity under ſhade and dackneks; or, 


* Quakers, who ſuffer their women to Peach and pray. 
1 Near, for nearly. 


whether 
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whether fancy, flying up to the imagination of what 
is higheſt and beſt, becomes over-ſhort, and ſpent, 
and weary, and ſuddenly falls, like a dead bird of 
Wea to the ground : or whether, after all theſe 
nd, metaphiſical conjectures, I have not entirely miſſed 
ther the true reaſon; the propoſition however, which 
„ is | has ſtood me in ſo much circumſtance, is alto- 
q gether true; that as the moſt uncivilized parts of 
E mankind, have ſome way or other climbed up into 
E the conception of a god, or ſupreme power ; ſo they 
have ſeldom forgot to provide their fears with cer- 


7 E tain ghaſtly notions, which, inſtead of better, have 
top, E ſerved them pretty tolerably for a devil. And this 
high proceeding ſeems to be natural enough; for it is 
ncy, MW with men, whoſe imaginations are lifted up very 
moſt I high, after the ſame rate, as with thoſe, whoſe 
| out bodies are ſo; that as they are delighted with the 
ving advantage of a nearer contemplation upwards, ſo 
bor- they are equally terrified with the diſmal proſpect 
and of the precipice below. Thus, in the choice of a 
ttom devil, it has been the uſual method of mankind, to 
; the {Wh fingle out ſome being, either in act, or in viſion, 


which was in moſt antipathy to the god they had 
framed,” Thus alſo the ſect of MXoliſts poſſeſſed 
themſelves with a dread, and horror, and hatred of 
cting two malignant natures, betwixt whom, and the 
ſerve Leities they adored, perpetual enmity was eſtabliſh- 


o the Wd. The firſt of theſe was the * camelion, ſworn 
; or, be to inſpiration, who in ſcorn devoured large in- 
* I do not well underſtand what the author aims at here, any more 
than by the terrible monſter, mentioned in the following lines, called 
TY” Moulin 2 vent, which is the French name for a windmill, 
e 


Vol. II. L fluences 
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fluences of their god, without refunding the ſmall; 
blaſt by eructation. The other was a huge terrible 1 | 
monſter, called Moulinavent, who, with four ſtro WM... 
arms, waged eternal battle with all their divinitie, 
dexterouſly turning to avoid their blows, and rep 
them with intereſt, | 

Thus furniſhed, and ſet out with gods, as v 
as devils, was the renowned ſect of Zoliſts, whicil 
makes at this day ſo illuſtrious a figure in the world 
and whereof, that polite nation of Laplanders ar: 
beyond all doubt, a moſt authentic branch; «Ml 
whom I therefore cannot, without injuſtice, her 
omit to make honourable mention; ſince they ap 
pear to be ſo cloſely allied in point of intereſt, x 
well as inclinations, with their brother Holiſt 
among us, as not only to buy their winds by whole 
ſale from the ſame merchants, but alſo to retail then 
after the ſame rate and method, and to cuſtomer 
much alike. | 

Now, whether the ſyſtem here delivered wa 
wholly compiled by Jack; or, as ſome writers be. 
lieve, rather copied from the original at Delphoy, 
with certain additions and emendations, ſuited to the 
times and circumſtances ; I ſhall not abſolutely de- 
termine, This I may affirm, that Jack gave it at 
leaſt a new turn, and formed it into the ſame drel 
and model, as it lies deduced by me. 

I have long ſought after this opportunity of doing 
Juſtice to a ſociety of men, for whom I have a pe- 
culiar honour ; and whoſe opinions, as well as prac- 
tices, have been extremely miſrepreſented, and tra- 


duced, by the malice or ignorance of their adverſa- 
ries 
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allet ies. For, I think it one of the greateſt, and beſt 
ribeß kf human actions, to remove prejudices, and place 
ron; Ehings in their trueſt and faireſt light; which I 
ties Wherefore boldly undertake, without any regards of 
rcp y own, beſide the conſcience, the honour, and 
the thanks. 


wel 
iel | . 
role, 

8 are, 
; ; 


her \ T OR ſhall it any ways detract from the juſt 
M ap: 1 reputation of this famous ſect, that its riſe 
a End inſtitution are owing to ſuch an author, as I 
oli have deſcribed Jack to be; a perſon whoſe intellec- 
hole | * were overturned, and his brain ſhaken out of 
then; natural poſition ; which we commonly ſuppoſe 
omen to be a diſtemper, and call by the name of madneſs 
Wor phrenzy. For, if we take a ſurvey of the great- 


A digreſſion concerning the original, the uſe and im- 
provement of madneſs in a commonwealth. 


| wa Weſt actions, that have been performed in the world, 
rs be- Wunder the influence of ſingle men; which are, the 
be eſtabliſhment of new empires by conquelt ; the ad- 
to the 


vance and progreſs of new ſchemes in philoſophy ; . 
Yand the contriving, as well as the propagating of 
new religions; we ſhall find the authors of them all, 

: Ito have been perſons, whoſe natural reaſon had ad- 
mitted great revolutions from their diet, their educa- 
tion, the prevalency of ſome certain temper, together 
with the particular influence of air and climate. 
Beſides, there is ſomething individual in human 
id tra. minds, that eaſily kindles, at the accidental approach 


wer fa. and colliſion of certain circumſtances, which, — 
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of paultry and mean appearance, do often flame on ME 
into the greateſt emergencies of life. For, greit 
turns are not always given by ſtrong hands, but by 
lucky adaption, and at proper ſeaſons ; and it is of 
no import, where the fire was kindled, if the vapour 
has once got up into the brain. For, the upper 
region of man, is furniſhed like the middle region 
of the air; the materials are formed from cauſes 9 
the wideſt difference, yet produce at laſt the ſame 
ſubſtance and effect. Miſts ariſe from the earth, 
ſteams from dunghils, exhalations from the ſea, and 
ſmoke from fire ; yet all clouds are the ſame in com- 
poſition, as well as conſequences ; and the fume 
iſſuing from a jakes, will furniſh as comely and uſe- 
ful a vapour, as incenſe from an altar. Thus far, 
ſuppoſe, will eaſily be granted me; and then i 
will follow, that as the face of nature never produces 
rain, but when it is over-caſt and diſturbed ; ſo 
human underſtanding, ſeated in the brain, mutt be 
troubled and overſpread by vapours, aſcending from 
the lower faculties to water the invention, and ren- 
der it fruitful. Now, although theſe vapours, (as 
it has been already faid) are of as various original, 
as thoſe of the ſkies; yet the crops they produce, 
differ both in kind and degree, merely according to 
the ſoil. I will produce two inſtances, to prove and 
explain what I am now advancing. 

* A certain great prince raiſed a mighty army, 
filled his coffers with infinite treaſures, provided an 
invincible fleet, and all this, without giving the leaſt 


* This was Harry the Great of F rance. 


park 
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bart of his deſign to his greateſt miniſters, or his 
Heareſt favourites. Immediately the whole world 
as alarmed ; the neighbouring crowns in trembling 
expectations, towards what point the ſtorm would 
Burſt; the ſmall politicians every-where forming 
50 poem conjectures. Some believed, he had laid 


* a ſcheme for univerſal monarchy ; others, after much 
2 ſofight, determined the matter to be a project for 
a pulling down the pope, and ſetting up the reformed 
* religion, which had once been his own. Some 
8 Bis ain of a deeper ſagacity, ſent him into Aſia to 
„„ ſubaue the Turk, and recover Paleſtine. In the 
of nidſt of all theſe projects and preparations, a certain 
\- 1 tate-ſurgeon, gathering the nature of the diſeaſe 
3 = theſe ſymptoms, attempted the cure, at one 
| Blow performed the operation, broke the bag, and 


out flew the vapour; nor did any thing want to 
Fender it a complete remedy, only, that the prince 
Eunfortunately happened to die in the performance. 
Now is the reader + exceeding curious to learn, 
Frhence this vapour took its rife, which had ſo long 
Wet the nations at a gaze; what ſecret wheel, what 
: hidden ſpring, could put into motion ſo wonderful 


luce En engine. It was afterwards diſcovered, that the 
8 l ovement of this whole machine had been directed 
an 


bby an abſent female, whoſe eyes had raiſed a protu- 
1 and before emiſſion ſhe was removed into 
bn enemy's country. What ſhould an unhappy 
brince do in ſuch tickliſh circumſtances as theſe ? 


{ © Ravillac, who tabbed Henry the Great in his coach. 
It ſhould be, exceedingly. 
| L 3 | he 
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he tried in vain the poet's never- failing receipt cf 
corpora qucque; for, 


Idque petit corpus, mens unde eft ſaucia amore : 
Unde feritur, eo tendit, geſtitque corre. Lucr. 


Having to no purpoſe uſed all peaceable endes. 
vours, the collected part of the ſemen, raiſed and in- 
flamed, became aduſt, converted to choler, turned 
head upon the ſpinal duct, and aſcended to the brain: 
the very ſame principle, that influences a bully to 
break the windows of a whore who has jilted him, 
naturally ſtirs up a great prince, to raiſe mighty 
armies, and dream of nothing but loges, battles 

and victories. 


A Feterrima belli 
Cauſa 


The other * inſtance is what I have read ſome- 
where in a very antient author, of a mighty king, 
who, for the ſpace of above thirty years, amuſed 
himſelf to take, and loſe towns ; beat armies, and 
be beaten; drive princes out of their dominions; 
right children from their bread and butter; burn, 
lay waſte, plunder, dragoon, maſſacre ſubject and 
ſtranger, friend and foe, male and female. It i- 
recorded, that the philoſophers of each country, 
were in grave diſpute upon cauſes natural, moral, 
and political, to find out where they ſhould aflign 
an original ſolution of this phenomenon. At laſt, 
the vapour or ſpirit, which animated the hero's 
brain, being in perpetual circulation, ſeized upon 


* This 1s meant of the preſent French Kin g, Lewis XIV, 
5 tha 
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chat region of the human body, ſo renowned for 
furniſhing the * z:beta occidentalis, and gathering 
there into a tumor, left the reſt of the world for that 
time in peace. Of ſuch mighty conſequence it is, 
yhere thoſe exhalations fix; and of ſo little, from 
idea. whence they proceed. The fame ſpirits, which, in 
d in- their ſuperior progreſs, would conquer a kingdom, 
ned deſcending upon the anus, conclude in a fiſtula. 
rain: N Let us next examine the great introducers of new 
ſchemes in philoſophy, and ſearch till we can find, 
him, 5 what faculty of the ſoul, the diſpoſition ariſes 
| in mortal man, of taking it into his head to advance 
ttles, neu ſyſtems, with ſuch an eager zeal, in things 
agreed on all hands impoſſible to be known: from 
what ſeeds this diſpoſition ſprings, and to what 
b: quality of human nature, theſe grand innovators 
have been indebted, for their number of diſciples. 
© Becauſe it is plain, that ſeveral of the chief among 
5 them, both antient and modern, were uſually mit- 
taken by their adverſaries, and indeed by all, except 
| their own followers, to have been perſons crazed, 
or out of their wits ; having generally proceeded, 
in the common courſe of their words and actions, by 
b a method very different from the vulgar dictates of 
| unrefined reaſon ; agreeing for the moſt part in their 
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itt ſeveral models, with their preſent undoubted ſuc- 
oral, N ceſſors in the academy of modern Bedlam ; whoſe 
ny | 

laſt, * Paracelſus, who was fo famous for chymiſtry, tried an experiment 


| upon human excrement, to make a perfume of it; which, when 

he had brought to perfection, he called z:b:ra occidentalis, or weitern 

| ciret, the back parts of man (according to his diviſion mentioned by 
| the author, page 163.) being the weſt, | 
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merits and principles I ſhall farther examine in gy 
place. Of this kind were Epicurus, Diogene, 
Apollonius, Lucretius, Paracelſus, Des Cartes, an! 
others; who, if they were now in the world, tie; 
faſt, and ſeparate from their followers, would, in 
this our undiſtinguiſhing age, incur manifeſt danger Wi 
of phlebotomy, and whips, and chains, and da 
chambers, and ſtraw. For, what man in the naty- 
ral ſtate or courſe of thinking, did ever conceive i 
in his power, to reduce the notions of all man- 
kind, exactly to the ſame length, and breadth, ant 
| heighth of his own? yet, this is the firſt humble 
and civil deſign of all innovators in the empire d 
reaſon. Epicurus modeſtly hoped, that one time 
or other, a certain fortuitous concourſe of all men' 
opinions, after perpetual juſtlings, the ſharp with 
the ſmooth, the light and the heavy, the round and 
the ſquare, would, by certain clinamina, unite in the N ob! 
notions of atoms and void, as theſe did in the 
originals of all things. Carteſius reckoned to ee, 
before he died, the ſentiments of all philoſophers, like 
ſo many leſſer ſtars in his romantic ſyſtem, wrapped 
and drawn within his own vortex. Now, I would 
gladly be informed, how it is poflible to account 
for ſuch imaginations as theſe in particular men, 
without recourſe to my phænomenon of vapour 
aſcending from the lower faculties to over-ſhadoy 
the brain, and there diſtilling into conceptions, for 
which the narrowneſs of our mother tongue has not 
yet aſſigned any other name, beſide that of madnels 
or phrenzy. Let us therefore now conjecture how 
it comes to paſs, that none of theſe great preſcribers, 
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10 ever fail * providing themſelves and their notions, 
Uich a number of implicite diſciples. And, I think, 


he reaſon is eaſy to be aſſigned: for, there is a pe- 


&-uliar ſtring in the harmony of human underſtand- 


$no, which in ſeveral individuals is exactly of the 


ame tuning. This if you can dexterouſly ſcrew 
wp to its right key, and then ſtrike gently upon it; 
Avhenever you have the good fortune to light among 


thoſe of the ſame pitch, they will, by a ſecret ne- 


nan. reſſary ſympathy, ſtrike exactly at the ſame time. 
and i and in this one circumſtance lies all the {kill or 
ble I zuck of the matter; for if you chance to jar the 
re d ring among thoſe, who are either above or below 
time I your own heighth, inſtead of ſubſcribing to your 
nens doctrine, they will tie you fait, call you mad, and feed 
with I you with bread and water, It is therefore a point of 
| and the niceſt conduct, to diſtinguiſh and adapt this 
1 the N noble talent, with reſpect to the differences of per- 
| the ions and of times. Cicero underſtood © this very 
| ſee, 


well, when writing” to a friend in England, with a 


» like Weeaution, among other matters, to beware of being 
pped cheated by our hackney-coachmen (who, it ſeems, 
vould 


in thoſe days were as errant raſcals as they are now) 
has theſe remarkable words: + Eft quod gaudeas te 
Vr ita loca veniſſe, ubi aliquid ſapere viderere. For, 
to ſpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal miſcarriage ſo 
Bll to order affairs, as to paſs for a fool in one 
company, when in another you might be treated as 


:ount 
men, 
Ours, 
adow 
;, for 
8 Dot 


dneſs 


| * This is ungrammatical. It ſhould be, do ever fail to provide them- 
bow ſelves, Sc. or if the participle be uſed, it ſhould be, do never fall 
1 ot providing, Ec. | 
ibets BY + Exit, ad Fam, Trebatio. 


do a philo- 
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a philoſopher. Which I deſire ſome certain * f | 
tlemen of my acquaintance to lay up in their heart, 
as a very ſeaſonable zunuendo. 

This, indeed, was the fatal miſtake of thy 
worthy gentleman, my moſt ingenious friend, Mr | 
Wotton : a perſon, in appearance, ordained fq; 
great deſigns, as well as performances; whethe |; 


you will conſider his notions or his looks, ſurely n | Kin 
man ever advanced into the public, with fitter qu. WW 
lifications of body and mind, for the propagation of 
a new religion. Oh, had thoſe happy talents Menga 
miſapplied to vain philoſophy, been turned int 
their proper channels of dreams and viſions, wher iſ 
diſtortion of mind and countenance are of ſuch 
ſovereign uſe ; the baſe detracting world would ng | 
then have dared to report, that ſomething is amils iſ 
that his brain has undergone an unlucky ſhake; # 
which even his brother moderniſts themſelves, lik 2 
ungrates, do whiſper ſo loud, that it reaches up v 
the very garret I am now writing in. solut 
Laſtly, whoſocver pleaſes to look into the foun -. N 
tains of enthuſiaſm, from whence in all ages hav: Hintrie 
eternally proceeded ſuch fattening ſtreams, will find with 
the ſpring head, to have been as troubled and muddy, mea 
as the current: of ſuch great emolument is a tinc· of tl 
ture of this vapour, which the world calls mad: from 
neſs, that without its help, the world would n been 
only be deprived of thoſe two great bleſſings, con- ¶ have 
queſts and ſyſtems, but even all mankind, would 
unhappily be reduced to the fame belief in thing ! 3 
inviſible. Now, the former poftulatum being held, Hut , 
that it is of no import from what originals this vapour {Wpuble 


proceeds 
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&rocecds, but either in what angles it ſtrikes and 
Preads over the underſtanding, or upon what ſpecies 
F brain it aſcends ; it will be a very delicate point 
| cut the feather, and divide the ſeveral reaſons to 
nice and curious reader, how this numerical differ- 
Unce in the brain, can produce effects of ſo vaſt a 


the Fpifference from the ſame vapour, as to be the ſole 
y doint of individuation, between Alexander the Great, 
qu Nack of Leyden, and Monſieur Des Cartes. The 
on d preſent argument is the moſt abſtracted, that ever I 
ents engaged in; it ſtrains my faculties to their higheſt 
into ach? : and I deſire the reader to attend with the 
vher coſt perpenſity; for I now proceed to unravel this 


Knotty point. 


d na * There is in mankind a certain *# „ * 
mil, * * * * * * * 
nake; Hic multa * * * * * * 
„ like ſckrantur. * * * * * * 
up to * * And this I take to be a clear 


| {lution of the matter. 

| Having therefore ſo narrowly paſſed through this 
5 ntricate difficulty, the reader will, I am ſure, agree 
with me in the concluſion; that if the moderns 
mean by madneſs, only a diſturbance or tranſpoſition 
of the brain, by force of certain vapours iſſuing up 
from the lower faculties; then has this madneſs 
been the parent of all thoſe mighty revolutions, that 


Ihave happened in empire, in philoſophy, and in 


would 

things Here is another deſect in the manuſcript ; but I think the author 
held did wiſely, and that the matter, which thus trained his faculties, was 

eich not worth a ſolucion 3 and it were well if all metaphyſical cobweb 


problems were no otherwiſe anſwered. 


religion. 
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religion. For, the brain, in its natural poſiti 

and ſtate of ſerenity, diſpoſes its owner to paſs hi plamé 
life in the common forms, without any thought, {F< © 
of ſubduing multitudes to his own power, his re. i ming 


ſons, or his viſions; and the more he ſhapes hi; ien 
underſtanding by the pattern of human learning, þ th 
the leſs he is inclined to form parties, after his parti. exiſt, 
cular notions ; becauſe that inſtructs him in hi; 
private infirmities, as well as in the ſtubborn igno. 
rance of the people. But when a man's fancy 
gets aſtride on his reaſon ; when imagination is at 
cuffs with the ſenſes; and common underſtand- 
ing, as well as common ſenſe, is kicked out of 
doors; the firſt proſelyte he makes, is himſelf; and 
when that is once compaſſed, the difficulty is not 
ſo great in bringing over others; a ſtrong deluſion 
always operating from without, as vigorouſly as 
from within. For, cant and vifion, are to the car 
and the eye, the ſame that tickling is to the touch, 
Thoſe entertainments and pleaſures we moſt value 
in life, are ſuch as dupe and play the wag with 
the ſenſes. For, if we take an examination of what 
is generally underſtood by happineſs, as it has reſpect 
either to the underſtanding or the ſenſes, we ſhall 
find all its properties and adjuncts, will herd under 
this ſhort definition ; that it is a perpetual poſſeſſion 
of being well deceived. And firſt, with relation to 
the mind or underſtanding, it is manifeſt, what 
mighty advantages fiction has over truth; and the 
reaſon is juſt at our elbow, becauſe imagination 
can build nobler ſcenes, and produce more wonder- 
ful revolutions, than fortune or nature will be at 

expence 
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Þ. ence to furniſh. Nor is mankind ſo much to 
blame, in * his choice thus determining him, if 
ne conſider that the debate merely lies between 


tion 


his 


in | hings paſt, and things conceived : and ſo the queſ- 
hi. on is only this; whether things, that have place 


In the imagination, may not as properly be ſaid to 


in | pxiſt, as thoſe that are ſeated in the memory ; which 
m3 be juſtly held in the affirmative, and very much 
0. the advantage of the former, ſince this is acknow- 
ney edged to be the womb of things, and the other 
W Allowed to be no more than the grave. Again, if 
nd. Ne take this definition of happineſs, and examine it 
r of Vith reference to the ſenſes, it will be acknowledged 
5 vonderfully adapt. How fading and inſipid do all 
a pbjects accoſt us, that are not conveyed in the 
gen chicle of deluſion ! how ſhrunk is every thing, as 
it appears in the glaſs of nature! ſo that if it were 
_ ot for the aſſiſtance of artificial mediums, falſe 
* Yights, refracted angles, varniſh and tinſel; there 
aue ould be a mighty level in the felicity and enjoy- 
vi ets of mortal men. If this were ſeriouſly con- 
*. plidered by the world, as I have a certain reaſon to 
pee [ſuſpect it hardly will, men would no longer reckon 
hal ons their high points of wiſdom, the art of ex- 
nder poling weak ſides, and publiſhing infirmities; an 
mon employ ment, in my opinion, neither better nor 
3 worſe than that of unmaſking, which, I think, 
bn as never been allowed fair uſage, either in the 
-ohe world, or the play-houſe. 
tion y Here, as was obſerved on a ſimilar occaſion, his, is very impro- 
der- perly put in agreement with, mankind ; and what follows is ungram- 
matical, | It ought either to be, in his choice's thus determining him; 
e at FG in being thus determined in his choice, | 


ence Tn 
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fn the proportion that credulity is a more peace, ©... 
ful poſſeſſion of the mind, than curioſity ; ſo {© oper 
preferable is that wiſdom, which converſes aboy the 
the ſurface, to that pretended philoſophy, wid 
enters into the depth of things, and then comg 
gravely back with informations and diſcoveries, thy 
in the inſide they are good for nothing. The ty 
ſenſes, to which all objects firſt addreſs themſelyg, 
are the ſight and the touch; theſe never examine 
farther than the colour, the ſhape, the ſize, and 
whatever other qualities dwell, or are drawn hy 
art upon the outward of bodies; and then come 
reaſon officiouſly with tools for cutting, and open- 
ing, and mangling, and piercing, offering to d- 
monſtrate, that they are not of the ſame conſiſtence 
quite through. Now I take all this to be the h 
degree of perverting nature; one of whoſe eterni 
laws it is, to put her beſt furniture forward. And 
therefore, in order to fave the charges of all fuch 
expenſive anatomy for the time to come, I do her 
think fit to inform the reader, that in ſuch con- 


rom 


yi 


cluſions as theſe, reaſon is certainly in the right; ! 
that in moſt corporeal beings, which have fallen cor. 
under my cognizance, the outſide has been infinitely {pe 
preferable to the in: whereof I have been farther WW pou 
convinced from ſome late experiments. Laſt week i 401 
I faw a woman flayed, and you will hardly believe, pet 
how much it altered her perſon for the worſe. bra 
Yeſterday I ordered the carcaſe of a beau to be ¶ Set 
{tripped in my preſence ; when we were all amazed hau 
to find ſo many unſuſpected faults under one ſut N 
of cloaths. Then J laid open his brain, his heat, e 


and 
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: Ls hs ſpleen : but I plainly perceived at every 


ace. 
5 ö operation, that the farther we proceeded, we found 
bon the defects increaſe upon us in number and bulk: 


rom all which, I juſtly formed this concluſion to 
myſelf; that whatever philoſopher or projector, can 
end out an art to ſolder and patch up the flaws and 
imperfections of nature, will deſerve much better 
If mankind, and teach us a more uſeful ſcience, 
than that ſo much in preſent eſteem, of widening 
and expoſing them, like him, who held anatomy to 
be the ultimate end of phyſic. And he, whoſe 
ome i fortunes and diſpoſitions have placed him in a con- 
eenient ſtation to enjoy the fruits of this noble art; 
Whe that can with Epicurus content his ideas with 


F films and images, that fly off upon his ſenſes 
from the ſuperficies of things; ſuch a man, truly 


viſe, creams off nature, leaving the four and the 
hb for philoſophy and reaſon to lap up. This 
is the ſublime and refined point of felicity, called 
Ie poſſeſſion of being well deceived; the ſerene 
peaceful ſtate, of being a fool, among knaves. 

But to return to madneſs. It is certain, that ac- 
, cording to the ſyſtem I have above deduced, every 
| ſpecies thereof proceeds from a redundancy of va- 
pours ; therefore, as ſome kinds of phrenzy give 
double ſtrength to the ſinews, ſo there are of other 
ſpecies, which add vigour, and life, and ſpirit to the 
brain: now, it uſually happens, that theſe active ſpirits, 
getting poſſeſſion of the brain, reſemble thoſe that 
haunt other waſte and empty dwellings, which, for 
want of buſineſs, either vaniſh, and carry away a 
piece of the houſe, or elſe ſtay at home, and fling 
it 


hich 
omez 
that 
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it all out of the windows. By which, are myſt. 
cally diſplayed the two principal branches of mae. 
neſs, and which, ſome philoſophers, not conſider. 
ing ſo well as I, have miſtaken to be different in thei; 
cauſes, overhaſtily aſſigning the firſt to deficiency 
and the other to redundance. | 
[ think it therefore manifeſt, from what I hae d c: 
here advanced, that the main point of {kill and a4. 
dreſs is, to furniſh employment for this redundan 
of vapour, and prudently to adjuſt the ſeaſon of it; 
by which means, it may certainly become of card. 
nal and catholic emolument, in a commonwealth, 
Thus one man, chuſing a proper juncture, leaps into 
a gulph, thence proceeds a hero, and is called the 
ſaver of his country: another, atchieves the ſame 
enterprize, but, unluckily timing it, has left the 
brand of madneſs fixed as a reproach upon his me- 
mory : upon ſo nice a diſtinction, are we taught 
to repeat the name of Curtius, with reverence and 


I the 
q Imili 
here 
q read 
ſitu 
; hip! 
Nhe 
Yun 


love; that of Empedocles, with hatred and con- 1 
tempt. Thus alſo it is uſually conceived, that the ¶ 've 
elder Brutus only perſonated the fool and mad-man, Nat 
for the good of the public; but this was nothing {pe 
elſe, than a redundancy of the ſame vapour long mi 
miſapplied, called by the Latins, Ingenium par ne- 522 
gotiis; or, to tranſlate it as nearly as I can, a fort Is a 
of phrenzy, never 1n its right element, till you take | ling 
it up in the buſineſs of the ſtate. | Wor 

Upon all which, and many other reaſons of equal ſt 
weight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly nd 
embrace an opportunity I have long ſought for, of t 


recommending it as a very noble undertaking to Sir 
Edward 
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ee Seymour, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Sit 
ohn Bowls, John How, Eſq; and other patriots 
W-oncerned, that they would move for leave to bring 
Wn a bill, for appointing commiſſioners to inſpect 
into Bedlam, and the parts adjacent; who ſhall be 

{ impowered to ſend for perſons, papers, and records; 
have to examine into the merits and qualifications of every 
| Iltudent and profeſſor ; to obſerve with utmoſt ex- 
Aneſs their ſeveral diſpoſitions and behaviour; by 
hich means, duly diſtinguiſhing and adapting their 
ilents, they might produce admirable inſtruments for 
the ſeveral offices in a ſtate, * * * * * Civil and 
military; proceeding in ſuch methods as I ſhall 
Where humbly propoſe. And I hope the gentle 
ſpreader will give ſome allowance to my great "(ole 
eitudes in this important affair, upon account of the 


lugt eſteem I have borne that honcurable ſociety, 


yiti. 
nad. 
ider. 
their 
noh, 


ught I whereof I had ſome time the happineſs to be an 
and unworthy member. 

con- 1s any ſtudent tearing his ſtraw in piece-mea!, 
t the | rearing and blaſpheming, biting his grate, foaming 


fat the mouth, and emptying his piſſpot in 1 
ſpectators faces? let the right worſhipful the com- 


long miſſioners of inſpection give him a regiment of dra- 
- goons, and ſend him into Flanders among the reſt. 
fort ls another eternally talking, ſputtering, gaping, baw- 
take i ling in a found without period or article? what 


wonderful talents are here miſlaid ! let him be ſur- 
ſhed immediately with a green bag and papers, 
and 7 three pence in his pocket, and away with 

+ Eccleſiaſtical. | 


t A lawyer's coach hire, when four together, from any of the inns. 
of court to Weſtminſter. 


Yor. II. M him 
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him to Weſtminſter-Hall. You will find a third 
gravely taking the dimenſions of his kennel ; a per. 
ſon of foreſight and infight, though kept quite in 


the dark; for why, like Moſes, ecce“ cornuta erat 


a CO 
us facies. He walks duly in one pace, intreat WW 4 ey 
your penny with due gravity and ceremony; talk; ppl 
much of hard times, and taxes, and the whore df ſtopf 


Babylon ; bars up the wooden window of his cell con- 
ſtantly at eight a-clock ; dreams of fire, and ſhop. 
lifters, and court-cuſtomers, and privileged places. 
Now, what a figure would all theſe acquirements 
amount to, if the owner were ſent into the city 
among his brethren ! Behold a fourth, in much and 
deep converſation with himſelf, biting his thumbs 
at proper junctures; his countenance checkered with 
buſineſs and defign ; ſometimes walking very faſt, 
with his eyes nailed to a paper that he holds in his 
hands: a great ſaver of time, ſomewhat thick of 
hearing, very ſhort of ſight, but more of memory: 
a man ever in haſte, a great hatcher and breeder 
of buſineſs, and excellent at the famous art of whiſ- 
pering nothing: a huge idolator of monoſyllables 
and procraſtination ; fo ready to give his word to 
every body, that he never keeps it : one that has 
forgot the common meaning of words, but an ad- 
mirable retainer of the ſound : extremely ſubject to 
the looſeneſs, for his occaſions are perpetually calling 
him away. If you approach his grate in his fami- 
liar intervals; Sir, ſays he, give me a penny, and 


_ *® Cornutus is either horned or ſhining, and by this term Moſes 1: 
deſcribed in the vulgar Latin of the Bible. 


I'll 
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j rl fing you a ſong : but give me the penny firſt, 


(Hence comes the common ſaying, and commoner 
e in practice, of parting with money for a ſong.) What 
erat Wa complete ſyſtem of court {kill is here deſcribed 

1 every branch of it, and all utterly loſt with wrong 
alks application! Accoſt the hole of another kennel (firſt 
e of Wiſtopping your noſe) you will behold a ſurly, gloomy, 
-on- {Wiraſty, ſlovenly mortal, raking in his own dung, and 
op- dabbling in his urine. The beſt part of his diet is 
the reverſion of his own ordure, which, expiring 
into ſteams, whirls perpetually about, and at laſt 
Ere-infunds. His complexion is of a dirty yellow, 
Evith a thin ſcattered beard, exactly agreeable to that 


mbs of his diet upon its firſt declination ; like other in- 
vith ect, who having their birth and education in an 
faſt, Nercrement, from thence borrow this colour and 
his their ſmell. The ſtudent of their apartment is very 


; of ſparing of his words, but ſomewhat over-liberal of 
"ry: bis breath; he holds his hand out ready to receive 
eder {Whour penny, and immediately upon receipt with- 
hiſ- raus to his former occupations. Now, is it not 
bles emazing to think, the fociety of Warwick-lane 


| to {Wſhould have no more concern for the recovery of 
has o uſeful a member; who, if one may judge from 
ad- Wtheſe appearances, would become the greateſt orna- 
t to rent to that illuſtrious body? Another ſtudent ſtruts 
ling p fiercely to your teeth, puffing with his lips, half 
mi- Naueezing out his eyes, and very graciouſly holds you 
and {out his hand to kiſs. The keeper deſires you not 
; 0 be afraid of this profeſſor, for he will do you 


0 hurt: to him alone is allowed the liberty of the 
M 2 anti- 
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anti-chamber, and the orator of the place gives yoy 
to underſtand, that this ſolemn perſon is a taylor 
run mad with pride. This conſiderable ſtudent i, 
adorned with many other qualities, upon which a 
preſent I ſhall not farther enlarge. Hark in your 
car I am ſtrangely miſtaken, if all his addreſs, hi 
motions, and his airs, would not then be very natu- 
ral, and in their proper element. 


I ſhall not deſcend ſo minutely, as to infift upon 
the vaſt number of beaux, fidlers, poets, and politi- 
cians, that the world might recover by ſuch a re- 
formation ; but what is more material, beſide the 
clear gain redounding to the commonwealth, by ſo 
large an acquiſition of perions to * employ, whoſ: 
talents and acquirements, if I may be ſo bold as to 
affirm it, are now buried, or at leaſt miſapplied; it 
would be a mighty advantage accruing to the public 
from this enquiry, that all theſe would very much 
excel, and arrive at great perfection in their ſeveral 
kinds; which, I think, is manifeſt from what ! 
have already ſhewn, and ſhall inforce by this one 
plain inſtance ; that even I myſelf, the author of 
theſe momentous truths, am a perſon, whoſe im 
ginations are hard-mouthed, and exceedingly dif- 
poſed to run away with his reaſon, which I have 
obſerved, from long experience, to be a very light 
rider, and eaſily ſhaken off; upon which account, 
my friends will never truſt me alone, without a ſo- 
iemn promiſe to vent my ſpeculations in this, or the 


* it ſhould be, * of perſons to be employed.” 


like 
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; like manner, for the univerſal benefit of human kind; 


OU b 
i which perhaps the gentle, courteous, and candid 
it is reader, brimful of that modern charity and tender- 
h at 3 E neſs uſually annexed to his office, will be very hardly 


6 perſuaded to believe. 


SBC. X. 
A FARTHER DIGRESSION. 


T is an unanſwerable argument of a very refined 
£ age, the wonderful civilities that have paſſed 
3 of late years between the nation of authors, and that 
of readers. There can hardly pop out a play, a 
F pamphlet, or a poem, without a preface full of ac- 
| knowledgment to the world for the general reception 
and applauſe they have given it, Which the Lord knows 
| where, or when, or how, or from whom it received. 
In due deference to ſo laudable a cuſtom, I do here 
return my humble thanks to his majeſty, and both 
| houſes of parliament ; to the lords of the king's moſt 
| honourable privy-council ; to the reverend the judges; 
to the clergy, and gentry, and yeomanry of this 
und: but in a more eſpecial manner, to my worthy 
im brethren and friends at Will's coffee houſe, and 
di- Greſnam- college, and Warwick-lane, and Moor- 
hae fields, and Scotland-yard, and Weſtminſter-hall, and 
Guild-hall : in ſhort, to all inhabitants and retainers 
whatſoever, either in court, or church, or camp, or 
| city, or country; for their generous and univerſal 


This firſt ſentence is wholly ungrammatical ; it may be thus 
| amended, It is an unanſwerable argument of the age's being very re- 
ned, that wonderful civilities have paſſed, c. 


M 3 accep- 
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acceptance of this divine treatiſe. I accept their ap. 
probation and good opinion with extreme gratitude, 
and, to the utmoſt of my poor capacity, ſhall take 
hold of all opportunities to return the obligation. 

I am alſo happy, that fate has flung me into ſo 
bleſſed an age, for the mutual felicity of bookſellers 
and authors, whom I may fafely affirm to be at thi; 
day the two only fatisfied parties in England. Af 
an author how his laſt piece has ſucceeded ; why, 
truly, he thanks his ſtars, the world has been very 
favourable, and he has not the leaft reaſon to com- 
plain: and yet, by G—, he writ it in a week, at 
bits and ſtarts, when he could ſteal an hour from his 
urgent affairs; as it is a hundred to one, you may 
ſee farther in the preface, to which he refers you; 
and for the reſt, to the bookſeller. There you go 
as a cuſtomer, and make the ſame queſtion : he 
bleſſes his God the thing takes wonderfully, he is 
Juſt printing the ſecond edition, and has but three 
left in his ſhop. You beat down the price: Sir, 
we ſhall not differ ; and in hopes of your cuſtom 
another time, lets you have it as reaſonable as you 
pleaſe ; and pray ſend as many of your acquaint- 
ance as you will, I ſhall, upon your account, fur- 
niſh them all at the ſame rate. 

Now, it is not well enough conſidered, to what 
accidents and occaſions the world is indebted, for 


the greateſt part of thoſe noble writings, which Ml "" 
hourly ftart up to entertain it. If it were not fora n 
rainy day, a drunken vigil, a fit of the ſpleen, a iran 
courſe of phyſic, a ſleepy ſunday, an ill run at dice, if 
a long taylor's bill, a beggar's purſe, a factious head, 

. e a hot 
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ap. i a hot ſun, coſtive diet, want of books, and a juſt 
ude, 4 | contempt of learning : but for theſe events, I ſay, 
take and ſome others too long to recite (eſpecially a pru- 
| dent neglect of taking brimſtone inwardly) I doubt, 
0 ſo © the number of authors, and of writings, would 
© dwindle away to a degree moſt woful to behold. To 


confirm this opinion, hear the words of the famous 
Al; Troglodyte philoſopher: It is certain (ſaid he) ſome 
hy, grains of folly are of courſe annexed, as part of the 


very compoſition of human nature, only the choice is 
left us, whether we pleaſe to wear them inlaid, or 


IM- 
, x © emboſſed : and we need not go very far to ſeek how 
his that is uſually determined, when we remember, it 
nay is with human faculties, as with liquors, the lighteſt 
ou; Vill be ever at the top. 
go WW There is in this famous ifland of Britain, a certain 
he WF paultry ſcribler, very voluminous, whoſe character 
e is the reader cannot wholly be a ſtranger * to. He 
ire deals in a pernicious kind of writings, called ſecond 
Sir, parts; and uſually paſſes under the name of the 
om author of the firſt. I eaſily foreſee, that as ſoon as I 
you WF lay down my pen, this nimble operator will have 
nt- WE fiolen it, and treat me as inhumanly as he has al- 
ur- ready done Dr. Blackmore, Leſtrange, and many 
hat * This mode of placing the prepoſition at the end of the ſentence, 
| however ſanctified by cuſtom, and frequently uſed by our author, 1s 
for | yet very faulty, and offenſive to a cultivated ear, It may eaſily be 
ich avoided by placing the prepoſition before the word to which it pro- 
1 perly belongs. Thus, in the above inſtance, inſtead of ſaying, 
' whoſe character the reader cannot wholly be a ſtranger to,*—if we 
1 2 tranſpoſe the particle thus, to whoſe character the reader cannot 
ce, wholly be a ſtranger;' the ſentence cloſes with an important word, in 
ad 2 manner ſatisfactory to the ear. 
2 


M 4 others, 
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In the mean time I do here give this public no- mol: 


tice, that my reſolutions are, to circumſcribe within oi 
this diſcourſe; the whole Mock f "matter. 1 ht 
been ſo many years providing. Since my veln 13 | bi 
once opened, I am content to exhauſt it all at: | ri 
running, for the peculiar advantage of my dear ; | per 
country, and for the univerſal benefit of mankind. bay 
Therefore hoſpitably conſidering the number of my = 
gueſts, they ſhall have my whole entertainment at | = 
a meal; and I ſcorn to ſet up the leavings in the _ 
cupboard. What the gueſts cannot eat, may be pu 
given to the poor; and the + dogs under the table * 
may gnaw the bones. This I underſtand for a more _h 
generous proceeding, than to turn the companys 3 
ſtomach, by inviting them again to-morrow, to 2 2 
icurvey meal of ſcraps. he! 


others, who ſhall here be nameleſs ; I therefore 
for juſtice and relief, into the hands of that 1 
rectifier of ſaddles *, and lover of mankind, Dr 
Bentley; begging he will take this enormous oriews 
ance into his moſt modern conſideration : and if i 
ſhould fo happen, that the furniture of an aſs, in 
the ſhape of a ſecond part, muſt, for my 15 be 
clapped by a miſtake upon my back, that he wil 
immediately pleaſe, in the preſence of the world, 5 
lighten me of the burthen, and take it home to hi 
OWN houſe, till the true beaſt thinks fit to call for 
it. | 


= 112225 to the trite phraſe, place the ſaddle on the right horſe. 
+ By dogs, the author means common injudicious critics, as he 


8 ins it himfels before in n his Digreſſion r Critics. 
li 
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| If the reader fairly conſiders the ſtrength of what 
have advanced in the foregoing ſection, I am con- 
Vinced it will produce a wonderful revolution in his 
notions and opinions; and he will be abundantly bet- 
ter prepared, to receive and to reliſh, the conclud- 
ing part of this miraculous treatiſe. 
be divided into three claſſes, the ſuperficial, the ig- 
Enorant, and the learned: and I have, with much 
felicity, fitted my pen to the genius and advantage 

of each. The ſuperficial reader, will be ſtrangely 
provoked to laughter; which clears the breaſt and 
the lungs, is ſovereign againſt the ſpleen, and the 
E moſt innocent of all diuretics. 
between whom and the former, the diſtinction is 
extremely nice, will find himſelf diſpoſed to ſtare ; 
which is an admirable remedy for ill eyes, ſerves to 
raiſe and enliven the ſpirits, and wonderfully helps 
ö perſpiration. 
for whoſe benefit I wake when others ſleep, and 
eep when others wake, will here find ſufficient 
matter to employ his ſpeculations, for the reſt of his 
life. It were much to be wiſhed, and I do here 
humbly propoſe for an experiment, that every prince 


Readers may 


The ignorant reader, 


But the reader truly learned, chiefly 


in Chriſtendom will take ſeven of the deepeſt ſcho- 
lars in his dominions, and ſhut them up cloſe for 


| ſeven years, in ſeven chambers, with a command to 


write ſeven ample commentaries, on this compre- 
henfive diſcourſe. I ſhall venture to affirm, that 
whateyer difference may be found in their ſeveral 
conjectures, they will be all, without the leaſt diſ- 
tortion, manifeſtly deducible from the text. Mean 
lime, it is my earneſt requeſt, that ſo uſeful an un- 

dertaking 
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dertaking may be entered upon, if their majeſta 
pleaſe, with all convenient ſpeed ; becauſe I ha 
a ſtrong inclination, before I leave the world, | 
taſte a bleſſing, which we myſterious writers cn 
ſeldom reach, till we have gotten into our gray: 
whether it is, that fame, being a fruit grafted 
the body, can hardly grow, and much leſs ripe, 
till the ſtock is in the earth : or, whether ſhe he; 
bird of prey, and is lured, among the reſt, to pur- 
ſue after the ſcent of a carcaſs : or whether ſhe con. 
ceives her trumpet ſounds beſt and fartheſt, when 
ſhe ſtands on a tomb, by the advantage of a riſing 
ground, and the echo of a hollow vault. 

It is true, indeed, the republic of dark author, 
after they once found out this excellent expedient of 
dying, have been peculiarly happy in the variety, a 
well as extent of their reputation. For, night be. 
ing the .univerfal mother of things, wiſe Philoſo- 
phers hold all writings to be fruitful, in the pro- 
portion * they are dark; and therefore, the A true 
illuminated (that is to ſay, the darkeſt of all) have 
met with ſuch numberleſs commentators, whok 
ſcholaſtic midwifery has delivered them of mean- 


ings, that the authors themſelves perhaps never con- 
ceived, and yet may very juſtly be allowed the lau- 


It ſhould be, in the proportion that they are dark :? or, in 
proportion as they are dark: or, till better, in proportion to 
their darkneſs.” ; | 

+ A name of the Roſycrucians. Theſe were Fanatic alchemi#+, 
who in ſearch after the great ſecret had invented a means altogethet 
proportioned to their end: it was a kind of theological philoſophy, 


made up of almoſt equal mixtures of pagan platoniſm, Chriſtian qui- Wi); 
etiſm, and the Jewiſh cabbala, Warburton on the Rape of the Lock. 


ful 
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] ents of them ; the words of ſuch writers be- 
. g like ſeed, which, however ſcattered at random, 
ben they light upon a fruitful ground, will multi- 
y far beyond either the hopes or imagination of 
Ihe ſower. 

And therefore in order to promote ſo uſeful a 
Vork, I will here take leave to glance a few innu- 
Endo's, that may be of great afliſtance to thoſe ſub- 
me ſpirits, who ſhall be appointed to labour in a 
Kniverfal comment, upon this wonderful diſcourſe. 
And firſt“, I have couched a very profound myſtery 
In the number of O's multiplied by ſeven, and 
Elivided by nine. Alſo, if a devout brother of the 
Coſy croſs, will pray fervently for fixty-three morn- 
$ngs, with a lively faith, and then tranſpoſe certain 
letters and ſyllables, according to preſcription in the 
Wecond and fifth ſection; they will certainly reveal 
nto a full receipt of the opus magnum. Laſtly, who- 
per will be at the pains to calculate the whole num- 
per of each letter in this treatiſe, and ſum up the 
Wifference exactly between the ſeveral numbers, aſ- 
ſigning the true natural cauſe for every ſuch differ- 
ence ; the diſcoveries in the product, will plentifully 
reward his labour. But then he muſt beware of + 
Bythus 


* This is what the cabbaliſts among the Jews have done with the 
bible, and pretend to find wonderful myſteries by it. 


f I was told by an eminent divine, whom I conſulted on this point, 
that theſe two barbarous words, with that of Achamoth, and its quali- 
ties, as here ſet down, are quoted from Irenzus. This he diſcovered 
by ſearching that ancient writer for another quotation of our author, 
nich he has placed in the title-page, and refers to the book and 

| is | | chap- 
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Bythus and Sige, and be ſure not to forget th 
qualities of Achamoth ; 4 cujus lacrymis hum 
prodit ſubſtantia, a riſu lucida, a triſtitia ſolida, et. 
Zimore mobilis; wherein “* Eugenius Philalethes hat 
committed an unpardonable miſtake. 


chapter; the curious were very inquiſitive, whether thoſe barbara 
words, baſyma cacabaſa, &c. are really in Irenzus, and upon enquiy, 
it was found they were a ſort of cant or jargon of certain heretics, a 
therefore very properly prefixed to ſuch a book as this of our author. 


* Vid. Anima magica abſcondita. 


To the above-mentioned treatiſe, called Anthropoſophia Thes 
magica, there is another annexed, called Anima magica abſcmndit, 
written by the ſame author, Vaughan, under the name of Eugeniy 
Philalethes, but in neither of thoſe treatiſes is there any mention d 
Achamoth, or its qualities, ſo that this is nothing but amuſement, a 
a ridicule of dark, unintelligible writers; only the words, à cuju: lam 
mis, Wc. are, as we have ſaid, tranſcribed from Irenzus, though 
know not from what part. I believe one of the author's deſigns wa 
to ſet curious men a hunting through indexes, and enquiring for boch 
eut of the common road, 


SECT 
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t th 
meth 
„ et ( 
5 hat | 
FTER ſo wide a compaſs as I have wander- 
ed, I do now gladly overtake, and cloſe in 
Vith my ſubject, and ſhall henceforth hold on with 
1 an even pace to the end of my journey, except 
Wome beautiful proſpect appears within fight of my 
ay; whereof though at preſent I have neither 


rbaroy 
enquin, 
ICS, and 


1thor, 


| They I 
oz rarning nor expectation, yet upon ſuch an accident, 
agen Wome when it will, I ſhall beg my reader's favour 
ation d 


End company, allowing me to conduct him through 


ent, and 4 * * #6 . o i 
ja: lar Wit along with myſelf. For, in writing, it is, as in 
noun WW avclling ; if a man is in haſte to be at home, 
igns ws WA 


Ewhich I acknowledge to be none of my caſe, having 
never ſo little buſineſs as when I am there) and his 
horſe be tired with long riding, and ill ways, or be 
naturally a jade, I adviſe him clearly to make the 
ſtraiteſt and the commoneſt road, be it ever ſo dirty: 
but then ſurely we muſt own ſuch a man to be a 
ſcurvy companion at beſt; he ſpatters himſelf and 
bis fellow-travellers at every itep : all their thoughts, 
land wiſhes, and converſation, turn intirely upon the 
ſabject of their journey's end; and at every fplaſh 
and plunge, and ſtumble, they heartily wiſh one 
[another at the devil. 
On the other fide, when a traveller and his horſe 
xe in heart and plight ; when his purſe is full, and 
the day before him ; he takes the road only where 
it is clean and convenient; entertains his company 
there as agrecably as he can; but, upon the firſt 
occa- 


or book; 


I 
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occaſion, carries them along with him to every q. 
lightful ſcene in view, whether of art, of nature, v 
of both; and if they chance to refuſe, out of ſtupi 
dity or wearineſs, let them jog on by themſclyg 
and be d n'd; he'll overtake them at the ney 
town ; at which arriving, he rides furiouſly through, 
the men, women, and children run out to gaze; 
hundred * noiſy curs run barking after him, d 
which if he honours the boldeſt with a laſh of his 
whip, it is rather out of ſport than revenge : but 


ſhould ſome ſourer mongrel dare too near an ap- 
proach, he receives a ſalute on the chaps by an acci. WR" 


dental ſtroke from the courſer's heels, nor is any 
ground loſt by the blow, which ſends him yelping 
and limping home. 

I now proceed to ſum up the ſingular adventures 
of my renowned Jack; the ſtate of whoſe diſpoſi- 
tions and fortunes the careful reader does, no doubt, 


moſt exactly remember, as I laſt parted with them 0 
in the concluſion of a former ſection. Therefore Wi nab 
his next care muſt be, from two of the foregoing, Fade 
to extract a ſcheme of notions, that may beſt fit his Nec 
underſtanding, for a true reliſh of what is to enſue. RP®*: 

JACK had not only calculated the firſt revolution WWF © 
of his brain ſo prudently, as to give riſe to that e 
epidemic ſect of Moliſts, but ſucceeding alſo into a eds 
new and ſtrange variety of conceptions, the fruitful- . 
neſs of his imagination led him into certain notions, UN | 
which, although in appearance very unaccountable, tl 
were not without their myſteries and their meanings, Me. 
nor wanted followers to countenance and improve BW, 


* By theſe are meant what the author calls, the true critics. 
I them. 
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Im. I ſhall therefore be extremely careful and 


& a in recounting ſuch material paſſages of this 
1 ture, as I have been able to collect, either from 
upl- di defatigabl di d 
che E doubted tradition, or indefatigable reading; an 


al deſcribe them as graphically as it is poſſible, 
Id as far as notions of that heighth and latitude, 
* be brought within the compaſs of a pen. Nor 
d at all queſtion, but they will furniſh plenty of 


next 
u gh 


0; 1 


4 Goble matter for ſuch, whoſe converting imagina- 
| WE... diſpoſe them to reduce all things into types; 
8 Sho can make ſhadows, no thanks to the ſun; and 


hen mould them into ſubſtances, no thanks to 
loſophy ; whoſe peculiar talent lies in fixing 
hopes and allegories to the letter, and refining what 
þ literal into figure and myſtery. 

| JACK had provided a fair copy of his father's 
will, engroſſed in form upon a large ſkin of parch- 
pent; and reſolving to act the part of a moſt duti- 
ul fon, he became the fondeſt creature of it ima- 
inable., For although, as I have often told the 
k:der, it conſiſted wholly in certain plain, eaſy 
irections, about the management and wearing their 
bats, with legacies and penalties in caſe of obedience 
r neglect ; yet he began to entertain a fancy that 
e matter was deeper and darker, and therefore muſt 
eds have a great deal more of myſtery at the bot- 
mm. Gentlemen, ſaid he, I will prove this very 
un of parchment to be meat, drink, and cloth, to 
e the philoſopher's ſtone, and the univerſal medi- 
ne. * In conſequence of which raptures, he re- 


acci- 
amy 


| ping 


tures 
poſi- 
oubt, 
them 
efore 
oing, 
it his 
ſue. 
ution 
that 
nto 2 
tful- 
ions, 
able, 
in 25, 


JroVe 
The author here laſhes thoſe pretenders to purity, who place fo 


Ky merit in uſing ſcripture phraſe on all occaſions. 
nem. ſolved 
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ſolved to make uſe of it in the moſt neceſſary, 2 
well as the moſt paltry occaſions of life. He had: 
way of working it into any ſhape he pleaſed ; ſo thy 
it ſerved him for a night-cap when he went to bel, 
and for an umbrella in rainy weather. He would 
lap a piece of it about a ſore toe, or, when he ha 
fits, burn two inches under his noſe ; or, if any 
thing lay heavy on his ſtomach, ſcrape off, and 
ſwallow as much of the powder, as would lie 
a filver penny; they were all infallible remedie, 
With analogy to theſe refinements, his comma 
talk and converſation, * ran wholly in the phraſe d 
his will, and he circumſcribed the utmoſt of his 
eloquence within that compaſs, not daring to l 
{lip a ſyllable without authority from that. Once, 
at a ſtrange houſe, he was ſuddenly taken ſhort upon 
an urgent juncture, whereon it may not be allowe 
too particularly to dilate ; and being not able to cal 
to mind, with that ſuddenneſs the occaſion required, 
an authentic phraſe for demanding the way to the 
back-fide, he choſe rather, as the moſt prudent 
courſe, to incur the penalty in ſuch caſes uſually 
annexed. Neither was it poſſible for the unite 
rhetoric of mankind, to prevail with him to make 
himſelf clean again ; becauſe, having conſulted the 
will upon this emergency, he met with a + paſſag 


* 'The proteſtant diſſenters uſe ſcripture phraſes in their ſerious di- 
courſes and compoſures, more than the church-of-England men; 4. 
cordingly Jack is introduced, making his common talk and converts 
tion to run wholly in the phraſe of his WILL. W. Wotton. 

+ I cannot gueſs the author's meaning here, which, I would be 
very glad to know, becauſe it ſeems to be of importance, 


neat 


r 4 — 
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near the bottom (whether foiſted in by the tranſcriber, 
is not known) which ſeemed to forbid it. 

He made it a part of his religion, never to ſay * 
orace to his meat ; nor could all the world perſuade 
him, as the common phraſe is, to + eat his victuals 
like a Chriſtian. 

He bore a ſtrange kind of appetite to 4 ſnap- 
dragon, and to the livid ſnuffs of a burning candle, 
which he would catch and ſwallow with an agility 
wonderful to conceive; and by this procedure main- 
E tained a perpetual flame in his belly, which iſſuing 
in a glowing ſteam from both his eyes, as well as 
his noſtrils, and his mouth, made his head appear 
in a dark night, like the ſkull of an aſs, wherein a 
ropuiſh boy had conveyed a farthing candle, to the 


0 terror of his majeſty's liege ſubjects. Therefore he 
vel i made uſe of no other expedient to light himſelf 
cal Wi home, but was wont to ſay, that a wiſe man was 
ec, his own lantern. | 
the 12858 
ent Ibid. Incurring the penalty in ſuch caſes uſually annexed, wants no 
1 explanation, He would not make himſelf clean, becauſe having con- 
I ſulted the will (7. e.) (the New Teſtament) he met with a paſſage near 
ited the bottom, (i. e.) in the 11th verſe of the laſt Chapter of the Reve- 
abe tions : “ He which is © filthy, let him be filthy Kill,” which ſeem'd 
to forbid it. Whether foiſted in by the tranſcriber, is added ; becauſe 
the this paragraph is wanting in the Alexandrian MS. the oldeſt and moſt 
lage authentick copy of the New Teſtament. 


The ſlovenly way of receiving the ſacrament among the fanatics, 

+ This 1s a common phraſe to expreſs cating cleanly, and is meant 
for an invective againſt that indecent manner among ſome people in 
receiving the ſacrament ; ſo in the lines before, which is to be under- 
ood of the diſſenters refuſing to kneel at the ſacrament. 

t I cannot well find out the author's meaning here, unleſs it be the 
hot, untimely, blind zeal of enthuſiaſts. 


You, II. N He 


ald be 


neat 
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He would ſhut his eyes as he walked along th, 
ſtreets, and if he happened to bounce his head againg 
a poſt, or fall into the kennel, as he ſeldom miſty 
either to do one, or both, he would tell the gibiny 
apprentices, who looked on, that he ſubmitted with 
intire reſignation, as to a trip, or a blow of fats 
with whom he found, by long experience, hoy 
vain it was either to wreſtle or to cuff; and who. 
ever durſt undertake to do either, would be ſure 9 
come off with a ſwinging fall, or a bloody noſe 
It was ordained, ſaid he, ſome few days before th: 
creation, that my noſe and this very poſt ſhould har 
a rencounter; and therefore, nature thought fit to ſend 
us both into the world in the ſame age, and to make 
us country-men, and fellow-citizens. Now, had ny 


eyes been open, it is very likely, the buſineſs might 
have been a great deal worſe ; for how many a con- 


founded ſlip is daily got by man, with all his foreſight 
about him? beſides, the eyes of the underſtanding ſa 
beſt, when thoſe of the ſenſes are out of the way ; and 
therefore, blind men are obſerved to tread their ſtep 
with much more caution, and conduct, and judge 
ment, than thoſe who rely with too much conh- 
dence upon the virtue of the viſual nerve, which 
every little accident ſhakes out of order, and a drop, 
or a film, can wholly diſconcert: like a Janten 
among a pack of roaring bullies when they ſcour tht 
ſtreets, expoſing its owner, and itſelf, to outwan 
kicks and buffets, which both might have eſcaped, 
if the vanity of appearing, would have ſuffered them 
to walk in the dark. But farther ; if we examine 


the conduct of theſe boaſted lights, it will prov 
yet 
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| yet a great deal worſe than their fortune. It is 
true, I have broke my noſe againſt this poſt, be- 
cauſe fortune either forgot, or did not think it con- 
Jvenient to twitch me by the elbow, and give me 
notice to avoid it. But, let not this encourage 
either the preſent age, or poſterity, to truſt their 
E noſes into the keeping of their eyes, which may 
[prove the faireſt way of loſing them for good and 
Call. For, O ye eyes, ye blind guides; miſerable 
guardians are ye of our frail noſes; ye, I fay, who 
faſten upon the. firſt precipice in view, and then 
tow our wretched willing bodies after you, to the 
very brink of deſtruction : but, alas! that brink is 
rotten, our feet ſlip, and we tumble down prone 
into a gulph, without one hoſpitable ſhrub in the 
way to break the fall; a fall, to which not any noſe 
of mortal make is equal, except that of the giant * 
Laurcalco, who was lord of the filver bridge. Moſt 
properly therefore, O eyes, and with great juſtice, 
may you be compared to thoſe fooliſh lights, which 
conduct men through dirt and darkneſs, till they 
fall into a deep pit, or a noiſome bog. 


This I have produced, as a ſcantling of Jack's great 


eloquence, and the force of his reaſoning upon ſuch 
abſtruſe matters. | 


ty | He was, beſides, a perſon of great deſign and 
improvement in affairs of devotion, having intro- 
el duced a new deity, who has ſince met with a vaſt 


number of worſhippers; by ſome, called babel, by 
others, chaos; who had an ancient temple of Gothic 


a Vide Don Quixote, s 
N 2 ſtruc= 
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ſtructure upon Saliſbury-plain, famous for its ſhring 
and celebration by pilgrims. 

* When he had ſome roguith trick to play, he 
would down with his knees, up with his eyes, and 
fall to prayers, though in the midit of the ken. 
nel. Then it was, that thoſe who underſtood hi 
pranks, would be ſure to get far enough out of hi 
way; and whenever curioſity attracted ſtrangers ty 
laugh, or to liſten, he would, of a ſudden, with one 
hand out with his gear, and piſs full in their eyes 
and with the ather, all beſpatter them with mud, 

+ In winter he went always looſe and unbut. 
toned, and clad as thin as poſſible, to let in the 
ambient heat; and in ſummer lapped himſelf cloſe 
and thick to keep it out. 

＋ In all revolutions of government, he would 
make his court for the office of hangman general; 
and in the exerciſe of that dignity, wherein he ws 
very dextrous, would make uſe of no S other vi- 
zard, than a long prayer. 

He had a tongue ſo muſculous and ſubtil, that 
he could twiſt it up into his noſe, and deliver a ſtrange 
kind of ſpeech from thence. He was alſo the fil 
in theſe kingdoms, who began to improve the Spaniſh 
accompliſhment of braying ; and having large ears 


1 i... TONNES — — 


* The villanies and cruelties, committed by enthuſiaſts and fanatic: 
among us, were all A under the diſguiſe of religion and long 
prayers. 

+ They affected ! in habit and behaviour. 

+ They are ſevere perſecutors, and all in a form of cant and de- 
votion. 

$ Cromwell and his confederates went, as they called 1 5 to ſeek 
God, when they reſolved to murder the king. 


perpe- 
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rpetually expoſed and arrected, he carried his art to 
| ſuch a perfection, that it was a point of great difficulty 
to diſtinguich, either by the view or the ſound, be- 


E tween the original and the copy. 
He was troubled: with a diſeaſe, reverſe to that 


called the ſtinging of the tarantula ; and would “ run 
dog-mad at the noiſe of muſic, eſpecially a pair of 
| bag-pipes. But he would cure himſelf again, by 
taking two or three turns in Weſtminſter-hall, or 
Billingſgate, or in a boarding-ſchool, or the Royal- 
Exchange, or a State coffee-houſe. 

He Was a perſon that + feared no colours, but 
mortally hated: all, and upon that account bore a 
cruel averſion againſt painters; inſomuch that in his 
paroxyſms, as he walked the ſtreets; he would have 
his pockets loaden with ſtones to pelt at the figns. 

Having, from this manner of living, frequent 
occaſion to waſh himſelf, he would often leap over 
head and ears into water 4, though it were in the. 
midſt of the winter, but was always obſerved to come 
nen m much Oe, if poſſible, than he went 
in. 

He was the fit, that ever found out the ſecret 


of contriving 8 2 8 ſoporiferous medicine to be con- 
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This is to expoſe our diſſenters averſion axninft inſtrumental muſic 
in churches, W. Wotton. 1 c 
t They quarrel at the moſt innocent decency and ornament, and 
defaced the ſtatues and paintings in all the churches in England. 

| Baptiſm of adults by plunging. 

Fanatic preaching, compoſed either of hell and damnation, or a 
ſulſome deſcription of the joys of heaven; both in ſuch a dirty, nau- 
{ous Ale, a5. to be well reſembled to pilgrim s ſalve. 
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veyed in at the ears; it was a compound of ſulphy, 
and balm» of Gilead, with a little pilgrim's ſalve, 

He wore a large plaiſter of artificial cauſtics gy 
his ſtomach, with the fervour of which he could ſe 
himſelf a groaning, like the famous board upon ap- 
plication of a red-hot iron. 

* He would ſtand in the turning of a ſtreet, an 
calling to thoſe who paſſed by, would cry to one, 
Worthy Sir, do me the honour of a good flap in the Wi 
chaps. To another, Honeſt friend, pray favour me 
with a handſome kick on the arſe: Madam, ſhal 
I intreat a ſmall box on the ear from your ladyſhip' 
fair hands? Noble captain lend a reaſonable thwack, 
for the love of God, with that cane of yours oye: 
theſe poor ſhoulders. And when he had, by fuch 
earneſt ſollicitations, made a ſhift to procure a baſt- 
ing ſufficient to ſwell up his fancy and his ſides 
he would return home extremely comforted, and ful 
of terrible accounts of what he had undergone fer 
the public good. Obſerve this ſtroke (ſaid he, ſheu- 
ing his bare ſhoylders) a plaguy janizary gave it me 
this very morning at ſeven a-clock, as, with much 
ado, - I was driving off the great Turk. Neighbours, 
mind, this broken head deſerves a plaiſter; had 
poor Jack been tender of his noddle, you would 
have ſeen the pope, and the French king, long be- 
fore this time of day, among your wives and you 
warehouſes, Dear chriſtians, the great mogul wa 
come as far as Whitechapel, and you may thank 


The fanatics have always had a way of affeQing to run into per: 
ſecution, and count vaſt merit upon every little hardſhip they ſuffer, 


theſe 
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theſe poor ſides, that he hath not (God bleſs us) al- 
ready ſwallowed up man, woman, and child. | 

It was highly worth obſerving the ſingular ef- 
fects of that averſion, or antipathy, which Jack and 
his brother Peter ſeemed, even to an affectation, 
to bear againſt each other. Peter had lately done 
| ome rogueries, that forced him to abſcond; and 
he ſeldom ventured to ſtir out before night, for 
| fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the two 
moſt diſtant parts of the town from each other; 
and whenever their occaſions or humours called 
them abroad, they would make choice of the oddeſt 
unlikely times, and matt uncouth rounds, they could 
invent, that they might be ſure to avoid one ano- 
ther: yet, after all this, it was their perpetual ſor- 
tune to meet. The reaſon of which is eaſy enough 
to apprehend ; for, the phrenzy and the ſpleen of 
both having the ſame foundation, we may look upon 
them as two pair of compaſſes, equally extended, 
and the fixed foot of each remaining in the ſame 
center; which, though moving contrary ways at 
firſt, will be ſure to encounter ſomewhere or other 
in the circumference. Beſides, it was among the 
great misfortunes of Jack, to bear a huge perſonal 
teſemblance with his brother Peter. Their humour 
and diſpoſitions were not only the fame, but there 


The papiſts and fanatics, though they appear the moſt averſe 
againſt each other, yet bear a near reſemblance in many things, as 
bath been obſerved by learned men. 

lid. The agreement of our diſſenters and the papiſts, in that which 
hiſbop Stillingfleet called, the fanaticiſm of the church of Rome, is 
ludicrouſly deſcribed, for ſeveral pages together, by Jack's likeneſs tq 
Peter, and their being often miſtaken for each other, and their frequent 
geting when they leaſt intended it. W. Wotton, 


N 4 was 
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was a cloſe analogy in their ſhape and ſize, ang 
their mien. Inſomuch, as nothing was more fre. 
quent than for a bailiff to ſeize Jack by the ſhoulder, 
and cry, Mr. Peter, you are the king's priſoner, 
Or, at other times, for one of Peter's neareſt friend 
to accoſt Jack with open arms, Dear Peter, I am 
glad to ſee thee; pray ſend me one of your hef 
medicines for the worms. This, we may ſuppoſe, 
was a mortifying return of thoſe pains and proceed- 
ings, Jack had laboured in fo long; and finding, 
how directly oppoſite all his endeavours had anſwer- 
ed to the ſole end and intention, which he had pro- 
poſed to himſelf; how could it avoid having terri- 
ble effects upon a head and heart fo furniſhed as his! 
however, the poor remainders of his coat bore all 
the puniſhment; the orient ſun never entered upon 
his diurnal progreſs, without miſſing a piece of it, 
He hired a taylor to ſtitch up the collar ſo cloſe, that 
it was ready to choak him, and ſqueeſed out hi; 
eyes at ſuch a rate, as one could ſee nothing but 
the white. What little was left of the main ſub- 
ſtance of the coat, he rubbed every day for two 
hours againſt a rough-caſt wall, in order to grind 
away the remnants of lace and embroidery ; but at 
the ſame time went on with ſo much violence, that 
he proceeded a heathen philoſopher. Yet after all 
he could do of this kind, the ſucceſs continued till 
to diſappoint his expectation. For, as it is the na- 
ture of rags to bear a kind of mock reſemblance ta 
finery; there being a ſort of fluttering appearance in 
both, which is not to be diſtinguiſhed at a diſ- 
| nance, in the dark, or by bott- Bente eyes: ye br |: 
thoſe 
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hoſe junctures, it fared with Jack and his tatters, 
that they offered to the firſt view a ridiculous flaunt- 
ling; which, affiſting the reſemblance in perſon and 
air, thwarted all his projects of ſeparation, and left 
ſo near a ſimilitude between them, as frequently 
deceived the very diſciples and followers of both. 


„ „ 
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The old ſclayonian proverb ſaid well, that it is 
with men, as with. aſſes ; whoever would keep them 
Et, muſt find a very good hold at their ears. Yet 
I think, we may affirm, that it has been verified 
by repeated experience, that, MST 


Effugiet tamen hac ſceleratus vincula Proteus. 


It is good therefore to read the maxims of our 
anceſtors, with great allowances to times and per- 
fons : for, if we look into primitive records, we ſhall 
find, that no revolutions have been ſo great, or ſo 
frequent, as thoſe of human ears. In former days, 
there was a curious invention to catch and keep 
them; which, I think, we may juſtly reckon among 
the artet perdite ; and how can it be otherwiſe, 
when, in the latter centuries, the very ſpecies is not 
only diminiſhed to a very lamentable degree, but 
the poor remainder is alſo degenerated fo far, as to 
mock our ſkilfulleſt tenure ? For, if the only ſlitting 

mw. of 
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of one ear in a ſtag, has been found ſufficient 4 
propagate the defect through a whole foreſt; wh; 
ſhould we wonder at the greateſt conſequences, fron 
ſo many loppings and mutilations, to which the cn 
of our fathers, and our own, have been of late 6 
much expoſed ? It is true indeed, that while thi 
iſland of ours was under the dominion of grace 
many endeavours were made to improve the growth 
of ears, once more among us. The proportion d 
largeneſs, was not only looked upon as an ornament 
of the outward man, but as a type of grace in th; 
inward. Beſides, it is held by naturaliſts, that if 
there be a protuberancy of parts, in the ſuperior 
region of the body, as in the ears and noſe, then 
muſt be a parity alſo in the inferior : and therefore, 
in that truly pious age, the males in every aſſem. 
bly, according as they were gifted, appeared ver 
forward in expoſing their ears to view, and the re- 
gions about them ; becauſe * Hippocrates tells us 
that when the vein behind the ear happens to be 
cut, a man becomes an eunuch : and the female 
were nothing backwarder, in beholding and edify- 
ing by them: whereof thoſe who had already uſed 
the means, looked about them with great concern, 
in hopes of conceiving a ſuitable offspring by ſuch 
a proſpect: others, who ſtood candidates for bene- 
volence, found there a plentiful choice, and were 
ſure to fix upon ſuch as diſcovered the largeſt eat, 
that the breed might not dwindle between them. 
Laſtly, the devouter ſiſters, who looked upon all ex- 
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taordinary dilatations of that member, as pro- 
truſions of zeal, or ſpiritual excreſcencies, were ſure 
to honour every head they fat upon, as if they had 
peen marks of grace; but eſpecially, that of the 
preacher, whoſe ears were uſually of the prime 
magnitude; which upon that account, he was very 
frequent and exact in expoſing with all advantages 
to the people; in his rhetorical paroxyſms turning 
ſometimes to hold forth the one, and ſometimes to 
hold forth the other: from which cuſtom, the 
whole operation of preaching is to this very day. 
among their profeſſors, ſtiled by the phraſe of 
holding forth. 

Such was the progreſs of the ſaints for advancing 
the fize of that member; and it is thought, the 
ſucceſs would have been every way anſwerable, if, 
in proceſs of time, a * cruel king had not ariſen, 
who raiſed a bloody perſecution againſt all ears above 
a certain ſtandard : upon which, ſome were glad to 
hide their flouriſhing ſprouts in a black border, 
others crept wholly: under a periwig ; ſome were 
ſlit, others cropped, and a great number ſliced off 
to the ſtumps, But of this more hereafter in my 
general hiſtory of ears; which I deſign very ſpeedily 
to beſtow upon the public. | 

From this brief ſurvey of the falling ſtate of ears 
in the laſt age, and the ſmall care had to advance 
their antient growth in the preſent, it is manifeſt, 
bow little reaſon we can have ta rely upon a hold fo 


This was King Charles the Second, who, at his reſtauration 
furned out all the difſenzing teachers that would not conform. 
ſhort, 
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ſhort, fo weak, and fo ſlippery 3 and that whoeys, 
deſtres to catch marikind faſt; muſt have recourſ ty 
ſome other methods. Now, he that will examine 
human nature with circumſpection enough, mg 
diſcoyet ſeveral handles, whereof the * fix ſenſee 
afford one apiece, beſide a great number that 
ſcrewed to the paſſions, and ſome few rivetted u 
the intellect. Among theſe laſt, curioſity is one 
and, of all others, affords the firmeſt graſp : curis 
fity, that ſpur ! in the fide, that bridle in the mouth, 
that ring in the noſe, of a lazy and impatient, an 
a grunting reader. By this handle it is, that a 
author ſhould ſeize upon his readers; which 2 
ſoon as he has once compaſſed, all reſiſtance and 
ſtruggling are in vain; and they become his priſonen 
as cloſe as he pleaſes, till wearineſs or dulneſs force 
him to let go his gripe. 2 
And therefore, I, the author of this intitle 
treatiſe, having hitherto, beyond expectation, main- 
tained by the aforeſaid handle a firm hold upon 
my gentle readers; it is with great reluctance, that 
1 am at length compelled- to remit my gralp; 
leaving them in the peruſal of what remains, to 
that natural oſcitancy inherent" in the tribe. I cu 
only aſſure thee, courteous readef, for both out 
comforts, that my concern is altogether equal to 
thine, for my unhappineſs in loſing, or miſlaying 
among my papers, the remaining part of theſe me- 
moirs; which conſiſted of accidents, turns, and ad- 
ventures, both new, agreable, and ſurpriſing ; an 


Including Scaliger. 
there- 
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therefore calculated, in all due points, to the deli- 
cate taſte of this our noble age. But, alas! with 
my utmoſt endeavours, I have been able only to re- 
tain a few of the heads. Under which, there was 
a full account, how Peter got a protection ont of 
the King's-bench ; and of a * reconcilement between 
Jack and him, upon a deſign they had, in a certain 
rainy night, to trepan brother Martin into a ſpung- 
Wing-houſe, and there ſtrip him to the ſkin. How 
Martin, with much ado, ſhewed them both a fair 


nc pair of heels. How a new warrant came out againſt 
peter; upon which, how Jack left him in the lurch, 
% WW iole his protection, and made uſe of it himſelf. 
Ho Jack's tatters came into faſhion in court and city; 
bow he + got upon a great horſe, and eat * cuſtard. 
ct 


But the particulars of all theſe with ſeveral others, 
which have now ſlid out of my memory, are loſt 
beyond all hopes of recovery. For which misfor- 
tune, leaving my readers to condole with each other, 
as far as they ſhall find it to agree with their ſeveral 
conſtitutions ; but conjuring them by all the friend- 


* In the reign of King James the Second, the preſbyterians, by the 
King's invitation, joined with the papiſts, againſt the church of 
England, and addreſſed him for repeal of the penal-laws and teſt. 
The King, by his diſpenſing power, gave liberty of conſcience, 
which both papiſts and preſbyterians made uſe of ; but, upon the 
revolution, the papiſts being down of courſe, the preſbyterians freely 
continued their aſſemblies, by virtue of King James's indulgence, be- 
fore they had a toleration by law. This I believe the author means 
by Jack's ſtealing Peter's protection, and making uſe of it himſelf. 

+ Sir Humphrey Edwyn, a preſbyterian, was ſome years ago lord- 
mayor of London, and had the inſolence to go in his formalities to a 
conventicle, with the enſigns of his office. 

I Cuſtard is a famous diſh at a lord-mayor's feaſt, 


ſhip 
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ſhip that has paſſed between us, from the title-pay 
to this, not to proceed ſo far as to injure their health, 


for an accident remedy. I now go on to th 
ceremonial part of an accompliſhed writer, and there. 


fore, by a courtly modern, leaſt of all others to he 
omitted. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


OING too long, is a cauſe of abortion, 
effectual, though not ſo frequent, as going 
too ſhort; and holds true eſpecially in the labour 
of the brain. Well fare the heart of that noble 
jeſuit, who firſt adventured to confeſs in print, tha 
books muſt be ſuited to their ſeveral ſeaſons, lik: 
dreſs, and diet, and diverſions : and better fare ou 
noble nation, for refining upon this among othe 
french modes. I am living faſt to ſee the time, 
when a book that miſſes its tide, ſhall be neglected, 
as the moon by day, or like mackarel a week afte 
the ſeaſon. No man has more nicely obſerved out 
climate, than the bookſeller who bought the copy 
of this work; he knows to a tittle, what ſubjed 
will beſt go off in a dry year, and which it is propet 
to expoſe foremoſt, when the weather-glaſs is fallen 
to much rain. When he had ſeen this treatiſe, and 
conſulted his almanac upon it, he gave me to under- 
ſtand, that he had manifeſtly conſidered the two 
principal things, which were, the bulk, and th 


pere d'Orleans, 


ſub- 
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ſubject; and found, it would never take but after a 
Jong vacation, and then only, in caſe it ſhould happen 
o be a hard year for turnips. Upon which I de- 
Iared to know, conſidering my urgent neceſſities, 
What he thought might be acceptable this month. 
Ee looked weſtward, and ſaid, I doubt we ſhall 
= a fit of bad weather ; however, if you could 
4 prepare ſome pretty little banter (but not in verſe) 
lor a ſmall treatiſe upon the——it would run like 
wild-fire. But, if it hold up, I have already hired 
an author to write ſomething againſt Dr. Bentley, 


7 


ha 


in 

. which, I am ſure, will turn to account.“ 

ef At length we agreed upon this expedient ; that 
hy ME when a cuſtomer comes for one of theſe, and deſires 
ia confidence to know the author; he will tell him 
ou very privately, as a friend, naming whichever of the 
be i wits ſhall happen to be that week in vogue; and if 
ne Durfey's laſt play ſhould be in courſe, I would as 
ech lieve, he may be the perſon as Congreve. This I 
fer mention, becauſe I am wonderfully well acquainted 
out with the preſent reliſh of courteous readers; and 
pj have often obſerved, with ſingular pleaſure, that 
ech fly, driven from a honey- pot, will immediately 
pet with very good appetite alight, and finiſh his meal 
len on an excrement. 


I have one word to ſay upon the ſubject of pro- 
found writers, who are grown very numerous of 


* When Dr. Prideaux brought the copy of his connexion of the Old 
and New Teſtament to the bookſeller, he told him, it was a dry ſub- 
ect, and the printing could not ſafely be ventured unleſs he could 
enliven it with a little humour. 


late; 
5 
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late; and I know very well, the judicious world] 
reſolved to liſt me in that number. I concei, iſ 
therefore, as to the buſineſs of being profound, thy 1 
it is with writers, as with wells ; a perſon with go 
eyes may ſec to the bottom of the deepeſt, provide 
any water be there; and often, when there is ng. 
thing in the world at the bottom, beſide drineſs ani 
dirt, though it be but a yard and half under ground 
it ſhall paſs however for wondrous deep, upon m 
wiſer a reaſon, than becauſe it is wondrous dark. 
Jam now trying an experiment very frequey 
among modern authors; which is to write up 
nothing: when the ſubject is utterly exhauſted, 9 
let the pen ſtill move on; by ſome called, the ghot 
of wit, delighting to walk after the death of isM 
body. And to fay the truth, there ſeems to be n 
part of knowledge in fewer hands, than that of dil 
cerning' when to have done. By the time that a 
author has written out a book, he and his reader 
are become old acquaintance, and grow very lot 
to part; ſo that I have ſometimes known it to be 
in writing, as in viſiting, where the ceremony 
taking leave, has employed more time, than th 
whole converfation before. The concluſion of: 
treatiſe, reſembles the concluſion of human life, 
which has ſometimes been compared to the end d 
a feaſt ; where few are ſatisfied to depart, t plenu 
vitæ conviva: for men will fit down after the full 
meal, though it be only to doze, or to ſleep out the 
reſt of the day. But, in this latter, I differ extreme] 


from other writers; and ſhall be too proud, if, by 
1 
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11 my labours, I can have any * ways contributed 
o the repoſe of mankind, in times ſo turbulent 
End unquiet as theſe. Neither do I think ſuch an 
1 ſo very alien from the office of a wit, 
2 ſome would ſuppoſe. For, among a very polite 
nation in Greece, there were the ſame temples built 
, 1 conſecrated, to ſleep and the muſes; between 
Ewhich © two deities they believed the ſtricteſt friend- 
q ip was eſtabliſhed. 

| I have one concluding favour to requeſt of my 
reader; that he will not expect to be equally diverted 
band informed, by every line, or every page of this 
diſcourſe; but give ſome allowance to the author's 
| ſpleen, and ſhort fits or intervals of dulneſs, as well 
Bas his own; and lay it ſeriouſly to his conſcience, 
Ewhether, if he were walking the ſtreets in dirty wea- 
1 her, or a rainy day, he would allow it fair dealing, 
Win folks at their eaſe from a window to criticiſe his 
Foxit, and ridicule his dreſs at ſuch a juncture. 

ſa my diſpoſure of employments of the brain, I 
Shave thought fit to make invention the maſter, and 
| 0 give method, and reaſon, the office of its lacqueys. 


| * This is a corruption, introduced into writing from vulgar ſpeech, 

In ſhould be, any wiſe, not any-ways : wiſe, adverbially uſed, ſignify- 
j ling mode, or manner: as, likewiſe, in like manner; no-wiſe, in no 
manner; often alſo written, no-ways. 


1 +} This was written before the peace of Ryſwick, which was figned 
eſt in September, 1697. | | 
he t The ward two is improperly uſed here; ſleep is conſidered as one 


Q deity, and the muſes in a body, cannot, with any propriety, be called 
| another. The word two ſhould therefore be omitted, and the ſen- 
KE run thus, between which deities,” &c, 


Vor. II. O The 
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The cauſe of this diſtribution was, from obſeryin 
it my peculiar caſe, to be often under a temptaticy 
of being witty upon occaſions, where I could h: 
neither wiſe, nor ſound, nor any thing to the mat. 
ter in hand. And I am too much a ſervant of the 
modern way, to neglect any ſuch opportunities, what. 
ever pains or improprieties I may be at, to introduce 
them. For I have obſerved, that from a laboriou 
collection of ſeven hundred thirty-eight flowers, and 
ſhining hints of the beſt modern authors, digeſted 
with great reading into my book of common: places 
I have not been able, after five years, to dray, 
hook, or force into common converſation, any more 
than a dozen. Of which dozen, the one moiety 
failed of ſucceſs, by being dropped among unſuitabk 
company; and the other coſt me ſo many ſtrains 
and traps, and ambages to introduce, that I at length 
reſolved to give it over. Now, this diſappointment 
(to diſcover a ſecret) I muſt own, gave me the fil 
hint of ſetting up for an author; and I have fince 
found among ſome particular friends, that it is be- 
come a very general complaint, and has produced 
the ſame effects upon many others. For, I have te 
marked many a towardly word to be wholly ne: 
lected or deſpiſed in diſcourſe, which has paſſed 
very ſmoothly, with ſome conſideration and eſteem, 
after its preferment and ſanction in print. But 
now, ſince by the liberty and encouragement of the 
preſs, I am grown abſolute maſter of the occafion 


and opportunities, to expoſe the talents I have ac 
quired; 


quired ; I already diſcover, that the iſſues of my 

ver vanda, begin to grow too large for the receipts. 

Therefore, I ſhall here pauſe a while, till I find, by 

feeling the world's pulſe, and my own, that it will 

be of abſolute neceſſity for us both, to reſume my 
pen. 
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\HE following diſcourſe, as it is unqueſtionably 
of the ſame author, ſo it ſeems to have been 
| written about the ſame time with the former; I 
mean, the year 1697, when the famous diſpute 
was on foot about ancient and modern learning. 
| The controverſy took its riſe, from an eſſay of Sir 
William Temple's upon that ſubject; which was 
anſwered by W. Wotton, B. D. with an appendix 
by Dr. Bentley, endeavouring to deſtroy the credit 
of AÆſop and Phalaris for authors, whom Sir Wil- 
© liam Temple had in the eſſay before-mentioned 
highly commended. In that appendix, the doctor 
falls hard upon a new edition of Phalaris, put out 
by the honourable Charles Boyle, now Earl of Orrery, 
to which Mr. Boyle replied at large with great 
learning and wit; and the doctor voluminouſly re- 
joined. In this diſpute, the town highly reſented 
to fee a perſon of Sir William Temple's character 
and merits, roughly uſed by the two reverend gen- 
tlemen aforeſaid, and without any manner of pro- 
vocation. Atlength, there appearing no end of the 
quarrel, our author tells us, that the BOOKS in St. 
James's library, looking upon themſelves as parties 


principally concerned, took up the controverſy, and 
O 4 Came 


1738 THE BOOKSELLER, &c. 


came to a deciſive battle; but the manuſcript, by 
the injury of fortune or weather, being in ſevery 
places imperfect, we cannot learn to which fide the 
victory fell. 

I muſt warn the reader to beware of applying to 
perſons, what is here meant only of books in the 
moſt literal ſenſe. So, when Virgil is mentioned, 
we are not to underſtand the perſon of a famous 
poet called by that name; but only certain ſheets of 
paper, bound up in leather, containing in print the ſo 


works of the ſaid poet: and ſo of the reſt, lc 


THE 


7 KEY ACE 


OF THE 


by U I H O R. 


ATYR is a ſort of glaſs, wherein beholders do 
0 generally diſcover every body's face, but their 
own; which is the chief reaſon for that kind re- 
teption it meets with in the world, and that ſo very 
ew are offended with it. But if it ſhould happen 
dtherwiſe, the danger is not great; and I have 
earned, from long experience, never to apprehend 
Miſchief from thoſe underſtandings, I have been 
Bble to provoke : for, anger and fury, though they 
add ſtrength to the finews of the body, yet are found 
to relax thoſe of the mind; and to render all its ef- 
ſorts, feeble and impotent. | 
© There is a brain, that will endure but one ſcum- 
| ming: let the owner gather it with diſcretion, and 
manage his little ſtock with huſbandry ; but, of all 
things, let him beware of bringing it under the laſh 
of his betters ; becauſe, that will make it all bubble 
up into impertinence, and he will find no new ſup- 
ply. Wit, without knowledge, being a ſort of 
cream, which gathers in a night to the top, and by 
n ſkilful hand may be ſoon whipped into froth : but 
once ſcummed away, what appears underneath, will 
be fit for nothing, but to be thrown to the hogs. 


A FULL 


A FuLlL AND TRUE 


SQ COUNT 


11 


FoucuT LAST FRIDAY, &c, 


| HOEVER examines, with due circum- 

ſpection, into the“ annual records of time, 

© will find it remarked, that war is the child of pride, 

© ind pride the daughter of riches : the former of 
E which aſſertions, may be ſoon granted; but one 

| cannot ſo eaſily ſubſcribe to the latter: for pride, is 
© nearly related to beggary and want, either by father 
or mother, and ſometimes by both; and, to ſpeak 
naturally, it very ſeldom happens among men + to 
fall out, when all have enough; invaſions uſually 
travelling from north to ſouth, that is to ſay, from 
poverty to plenty. The moſt ancient and natural 
grounds of quarrels, are, luſt and avarice ; which, 
| though we may allow to be brethren, or collateral 
| branches of pride, are certainly the iſſues of want. 
For, to ſpeak in the phraſe of writers upon politics, 
| we may obſerve in the republic of dogs, which in 


$ * Riches produceth pride; pride is war's ground, c. Vid. Ephem. 
de Mary Clarke; opt. edit.—now called Wing's Sheet Almanack, and 
| printed by J. Roberts for the Company of Stationers. 

f This is ungrammatical ; it ſhould be—* it very ſeldom happens 
| * among men, that they fall out,” Qc. | 


its 
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its original ſeems to be an inſtitution of the many, 
that the whole ſtate is ever in the profoundeſt peace 
after a full meal; and that civil broils ariſe among 
them, when it happens for 4 one great bone to he 
ſeized on by ſome leading dog, who either divide, 
it among the few, and then it falls to an oligarchy 
or keeps it to himſelf, and then it runs up to f 
tyranny. The ſame reaſoning alſo holds plac 
among them, in thoſe diſſenſions we behold, upon 
turgeſcency in any of their females. For, the right 
of poſſeſſion lying in common, (it being impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh a property in ſo delicate a caſe) jes. 
louſies and ſuſpicions do ſo abound, that the whole 
commonwealth of that ſtreet, is reduced to a ma- 
nifeſt ſtate of war, of every citizen againſt every 
citizen; till ſome one of more courage, conduct, ot 
fortune than the reſt, ſeizes and enjoys the prize: 
upon which naturally ariſes plenty of heart-burn- 
ing, and envy, and ſnarling againſt the happy dog. 
Again, if we look upon any of theſe republics en- 
gaged in a foreign war either of invaſion or defence, 
we ſhall find, the fame reaſoning will ſerve, as to 
the grounds and occaſions of each ; and that po- 
verty, or want, in ſome degree or other, (whether 
real, or in opinion, which makes no alteration in 
the caſe) has a great ſhare, as well as pride, on th 
part of the aggreſſor. „ 

Now, whoever will pleaſe to take this ſcheme, 
and either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual ſtate, 


This mode of expreſſion is bald, and not reconcileable to gram- 


mar: it ſhould be, when it happens that one great bone is ſeized on 
by ſome leading dog,” &c, | 


Ol 
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er common- wealth of learning, will ſoon diſcover 


« e firſt ground of diſagreement, between the two 
„erat parties at this time in arms; and may form 
be 7 concluſions, upon the merits of either cauſe. 
dez put the iſſue or events of this war *, are not ſo eaſy 


Ito conjecture at: for, the preſent quarrel is ſo infla- 
med by the warm heads of either faction, and the 
e e ſomewhere or other ſo exorbitant, as not 
to admit the leaſt overtures of accommodation. This 
quarrel firſt began, as I have heard it affirmed by an old 


Baweller i in the neighbourhood, about a ſmall ſpot of 
ground, lying and being upon one of the two tops of 


*r hill Parnaſſus ; the higheſt and largeſt of which, 
[had it ſeems, been, time out of mind, in quiet poſſeſ- 
Eon of certain tenants, called the ancients ; and the 
. was held by the moderns. But theſe, diſliking 
their preſent ſtation, ſent certain ambaſſadors to the 
Jancients, complaining of a great nuiſance; how the 
Pheight of that part of Parnaſſus, quite ſpoiled the 
proſpect of theirs, eſpecially towards the ea; and 
therefore, to avoid a war, offered them the choice 
of this alternative; either that the ancients, would 
pleaſe to remove themſelves and their effects, down 
to the lower ſummit, which the moderns would gra- 
ciouſly ſurrender to them, and advance + in their 
place: or elſe the ſaid ancients, will give leave to 
the moderns, to come with ſhovels and mattocks, 
| * © Are not ſo eaſy to conjecture at'—is a ſtrange impropriety of 


| ſpeech : the ſentence would run much better thus. But it is not ſo 
| ealy to conjecture what will be the iſſue or events of this war. 


+ For © in” read into”, | 
and 
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and level the ſaid hill, as low as they ſhall think f 
convenient. To which the ancients made anſwer, 
how little they expected ſuch a meſſage as this, fron 
a colony, whom they had admitted, out of the 
own free grace, to ſo near a neighbourhood. Thy, 
as to their own ſeat, they were aborigines of it, au 
therefore to talk with them of a removal or ſurren, 
der, was a language they did not underſtand. Tha, iner 
if the height of the hill on their fide, ſhortene( 
the proſpect of the moderns, it was a difadyan, 
tage they could not help; but defired them to con. 
fider, whether that injury (if it be any) were ng 
largely recompenſed, by the ſhade and ſhelter it al. 
forded them. That, as to the levelling or diggin i 
down, it was either folly or ignorance-to propoſe it, Wiſſide: 
if they did, or did not know, how that fide of thi 
hill was an intire rock, which would break thei 
tools and hearts, without any damage to itſelf. Tha 
they would therefore adviſe the moderns, rather u 
raiſe their own fide of the hill, than dream of pu- 
ling down that of the ancients: to the former d 
which, they would not only give licence, but av 
largely contribute. All this was rejected by tht 
moderns, with much indignation, who till inſiſt 
upon one of the two expedients ; and fo this diffe- 
ence broke out into a long and obſtinate war, mait- 
tained on the one part, by reſolution, and by thi 
courage of certain leaders and allies ; but on ti 
other, by the greatneſs of their number, upon al 
defeats affording continual recruits. In this quarr 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhauſted, and th 
viul 
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iculence' of both parties, enormouſly augmented. 
Now, it muſt here be underſtood, that ink is the 
great miſſive weapon in all battles of the learned, 
hich conveyed through a ſort of engine, called a 


ink it 
wer, 


» from 
F they 


That Kuill, infinite numbers of theſe are darted at the 
t, an; enemy, by the valiant on each fide, with equal ſkill 
urren, nd violence, as if it were an engagement of porcu- 


Tha Wines. This malignant liquor, was compounded by 
rtened N the engineer who invented it, of two ingredients, 
advan, which are, gall and copperas ; by its bitterneſs and 


&cnom to ſuit in ſome degree, as well as to foment, 


) Con- 
re not the genius of the combatants. And as the Gracians 
it af. nter an engagement, when theycould not agree about 


the victory, were wont to ſet up trophies on both 
des, the beaten party being content to be at the ſame 
ſexpence, to keep itſelf in countenance ; (a laudable 
End ancient cuſtom, bappily revived of late, in the art 
ef war) ſo the learned, after a ſharp and bloody diſ- 
her t | ute, do on both ſides hang out their trophies too, 
f pu. vhichever comes by the worſt. Theſe trophies have 
ner d Wargely inſcribed on them the merits of the cauſe ; 


1 gginz i 
oſe it 
of the 
« thei 


That 


It also | full impartial account of ſuch a battle, and how 
y the the victory fell clearly to the party that ſet them up. 
nſiſtel rhey are known to the world under ſeveral names; 


differ- 
main. 
y the 


n the 


las, diſputes, arguments, rejoinders, brief conſidera- 
tions, anſwers, replies, remarks, reflections, objec- 
tions, confutations. For a very few days they are 
fred up in all public places, either by themſelves 
on al or their * repreſentatives, for paſſengers to gaze at; 
uarrel, ; whence the chiefeſt and largeſt are removed to cer- 
1d the 


vin Their title Pages. 
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tain magazines, they call libraries, there to rem 
in a quarter purpoſely aſſigned them, and then, 
forth begin to be called books of controverſy, 

In theſe books, is wonderfully inſtilled and pr, 
ſerved, the ſpirit of each warrior, while he is alive, 
and after his death, his foul tranſmigrates + the 
to inform them. This, at leaſt, is the more com. 
mon opinion; but I believe, it is with libraries, , 
with other cœmeteries; where ſome philoſophen 
affirm, that a certain ſpirit, - which they call brutuy 
hominis, hovers over the monument, till the body i 
corrupted, and turns to duſt, or to worms, but the 
vaniſhes or diſſolves; ſo, we may ſay, a reſtle 
ſpirit haunts over every book, till duſt or worny 
have ſeized upon it; which to ſome may happen in 
a a few days, but to others later: and therefore book 
of controverſy, being, of all others, haunted by the 
molt diſorderly ſpirits, have always been confined in1 
ſeparate lodge from the reſt ; and for fear of a mutul 
violence againſt each other, it was thought prudent 
by our anceſtors, to bind them to the peace, with 
ſtrong iron chains. Of which invention the origi 
nal occaſion was this: when the works of Scotu 
firſt came out, they were carried to a certain library, 
and had lodgings appointed them; but this author 
was no ſooner ſettled, than he went to viſit his ma- 
ter Ariſtotle ; and there both concerted together to 
ſeize Plato by main force, and turn him out from 
his ancient ſtation among the divines, where he hal 
-peaceably dwelt near eight hundred years. The 


* The word © there” is here improperly uſed ; it ſhould be * thither\ 
attempt 
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tempt, ſucceeded, and the two uſurpers have 


eigned ever ſince in his ſtead: but to maintain quiet 
or _ future, it was decreed, that all polemics of 
xe larger faze, ſhould be held faſt with a chain. 
By this expedient, the public peace of libraries 
might.certainly have been preſerved, if a new ſpecies 
ff controverſial, books had not * aroſe of late years, 
inſtinct with a moſt malignant ſpirit, from the war 
bove-mentioned between the learned, about the 


tn igher ſummit of Par naſſus. 
ody When theſe books were firſt admitted into the 
t the public libraries, I remember to have ſaid, upon. occa- 


an, to ſeveral perſons concerned, how I was ſure they 
ould create broils. wherever they came, unleſs a 
yorld. of care were taken: and therefore I adviſed, 


pen in 

book hat the champions of each fide ſhould be coupled 
by the ﬀſogether,. or otherwiſe mixed, that, like the blend- 
d in:ig of contrary poiſons, their malignity might be 
nutul employed among themſelves. And it ſeems, I was 


rudent 

with 
origi- 
Scotus 
brary, 
uuthor 
3 mal- 


either an ill prophet, nor an ill counſellor ; for it 
was nothing elſe but the neglect of this caution, 
which gave occaſion to the terrible fight, that hap- 
dened on F riday laſt, between the ancient and mo- 
dern books, in the king s library. Now, becauſe 
the talk of this battle is ſo freſh in every body's 
mouth, and the expectation of the town ſo great to 


aer be informed in the particulars ; I, being poſſeſſed of 
from Hall qualifications requilite in an hiſtorian, and retained 


1e had 
The 


dy neither py; gee reſolved to comply with the 


* © Aroſe,” Sa uſed here for * ariſen,” 
hither" Vol. II. P urgent 


empl 
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urgent importunity of my friends, by writing doyy 
a full impartial account thereof. 

The guardian of the regal library, a perſon 
great valour, but chiefly renowned for his * huny. 
nity, had been a fierce champion for the modern; 
and, in an engagement upon Parnaſſus, had yoweg, 
with his own hands, to knock down two of th 
ancient chiefs, who guarded a ſmall paſs on the {. 
perior rock; but, endeavouring to climb up, wi 
cruelly obſtructed by his own unhappy weight, and 
tendency towards his center; a quality, to which 
thoſe of the modern party are extreme ſubject ; fo 
being light-headed, they have, in ſpeculation, a won- 
derful agility, and conceive nothing too high for 
them to mount; but, in reducing to practice, di 
cover a mighty preſſure about their poſteriors, and 
their heels. Having thus failed in his deſign, the 
diſappointed champion bore a cruel rancour to the 
ancients; which he reſolved to gratify, by ſhewiny 
all marks of his favour to the books of their adver- 
faries, and lodging them in the faireſt apartments; 
when at the ſame time, whatever book had the bold- 
neſs to own itſelf for an advocate of the ancients 
was buried alive in ſome obſcure corner, and 
threatened, upon the leaſt diſpleaſure, to be turnel 
out of doors. Beſides, it ſo happened, that about 
this time there was a ſtrange confuſion of place, + 


»The honourable Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his edition of Pl 
laris, ſays, he was refuſed a manuſcript by the library-keeper, pro alt 
ta humanitate Jus, 

Ibid. Doctor Bentley was then library-keeper : the two ancient 
were Phalaris and Æſop. 


mon! 
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ong all the books in the library; for which, ſeve- 
al reaſons were aſſigned. Some imputed it to a 
great heap of learned duſt, which a perverſe wind 
flew off from a ſhelf of moderns, into the keeper's 
yes. Others affirmed, he had a humour to pick 
he worms out of the ſchoolmen, and ſwallow them 
reſh and faſting ; whereof ſome fell upon his ſpleen, 
nd ome climbed up into his head, to the great 
xerturbation of both. And laſtly, others main- 
ained, that by walking much in the dark about the 
ibrary, he had quite loſt the ſituation of it out of 
tis head; and therefore, in replacing his books, he 
as apt to miſtake, and clap Des Cartes next to 
Ariſtotle; poor Plato had got between Hobbes and 
he Seven wiſe maſters, and Virgil was hemmed in 
nth Dryden on one fide, and Withers on the 
ther. 

Mean while thoſe books, that were advocates for 
he moderns, choſe out one from among them, to 
ke a progreſs through the whole library, examine 
he number and ſtrength of their party, and con- 
ert their affairs. This meſſenger performed all 
hings very induſtriouſly, and brought back with 
im a liſt of their forces in all fifty thouſand, con- 
ting chiefly of light-horſe, heavy-armed foot, and 
ercenaries : whereof the foot, were in general but 
oily armed, and worſe clad *: their horſes large, 
ut extremely out of caſe and heart; however ſome 


* There is an ambiguity in this expreſſion from the arrangement of 
he {entence, which might thus be removed: ©* whereof the foot, were, 
genera], but ſorrily armed, and worſe clad: the horſes of the ca- 
ary were large, Ke. | 

P: 2 few 
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few, by trading among the antients, had furniſhey 
themſelves tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, diſcord grey 
extremely high; hot words paſſed on both ſides, ani 
ill blood was plentifully bred, Here a ſolitary a. 
cient, ſqueezed up among a whole ſhelf of modern; 
offered fairly to diſpute the caſe, and to prove by 
manifeſt reaſon, that the priority was due to then, 
from long poſſeſſion; and in regard of their pru- 
dence, antiquity, and above all, their great merit 
toward the moderns. But theſe denied the premiſ. 
ſes, and ſeemed very much to wonder, how the 
antients could pretend to infiſt upon their antiquiy, 
when it was ſo plain (if they went to that) thit 
the moderns, were much the more * ancient of the 
two. As for any obligations they owed to the an- 
cients, they renounced them all. It is true, fai 
they, we are informed, ſome few of our party hat 
been ſo mean to borrow their ſubſiſtence from you; 
but the reſt, infinitely the greater number (an 
eſpecially we French and Engliſh) were ſo far fron 
ſtooping to ſo baſe an example, that there never pal: 
ſed, till this very hour, fix words between us. For 
our horſes were of our own breeding, our arms d 
our own forging, and our cloaths of our own cut: 
ting out and ſewing. Plato was by chance up on tit 
next ſhelf, and obſerving thoſe that ſpoke to be in tit 
ragged plight mentioned a while ago; their jades lea 
and foundered, their weapons of rotten wood, their a. 
mour ruſty, and nothing but rags underneath ; he 


8 According to the modern paradox, 1805 
laugbel 


hed 
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ughed loud and in his pleaſant way ſwore, by— 
e believed them. 

Now, the moderns had not proceeded in their 
te negociation with ſecrecy enough, to eſcape the 
otice of the enemy. For thoſe advocates, who 
ad begun the quarrel, by ſetting firſt on foot the 
Jiſpute of precedency, talked fo loud of coming to 
z battle, that Temple happened to overhear them, 
and gave immediate intelligence to the ancients; 
ho, thereupon, drew up their ſcattered troops to- 
vether, reſolving to act upon the defenſive : upon 
hich, ſeveral of the moderns fled over to their 
party, and among the reſt, Temple himſelf. This 
emple, having been educated and long converſed 
among the ancients, was, of all the moderns, their 


greateſt favourite, and became their greateſt cham- 


pion. | 
Things were at this criſis, when a material ac- 
cident fell out. For, upon the higheſt corner of a 
large window, there dwelt a certain ſpider, ſwollen 
up to the firſt magnitude by the deſtruction of infi- 
nite numbers of flies, whoſe ſpoils lay ſcattered before 
the gates of his palace, like human bones before the 
cave of ſome giant. The avenues to his caſtle were 
puarded with turnpikes, and paliſadoes, all after the 
modern way of fortification. After you had paſſed 
leveral courts, you came to the center, wherein 
you might behold the conſtable himſelf in his 
own lodgings, which had windows fronting to each 
wenue, and ports to ſally out, upon all occaſions of 
prey or defence. In this manſion he had for ſome 
lime dwelt in peace and plenty, without danger 
P 3 to 
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to his perſon, by ſwallows from above, or to his 
palace, by brooms from below: when it was th. 
pleaſure of fortune to conduct thither a wandering 
bee, to whoſe curioſity a broken pane in the gl, 
had diſcovered itſelf, and in he went ; where expg- 
tiating a while, he at laſt happened to alight upon 
one of the outward walls of the ſpider's citadel, 
which, yielding to the unequal weight, ſunk dom 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured t 
force his paſſage, and thrice the center ſhook. The 
ſpider within, feeling the terrible convulſion, ſup- 
poſed at firſt, that nature was approaching to he: 
final diſſolution; or elſe, that Beelzebub, with al 
his legions, was come to revenge the death of many 
thouſands of his ſubjects, whom his enemy had ſlain 
and devoured. However, he at length valiantly re- 
ſolved to iſſue forth, and meet his fate. Mean while 
the bee had acquitted himſelf of his toils, and poſted 
ſecurely at ſome diſtance, was employed in clean 
ing his wings, and diſengaging them from the raped 
remnants of the cobweb. By this time the ſpider 
was adventured out, when beholding the chaims 
the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortreſs, he wa 
very near at his wit's end; he ſtormed and ſwore 
Jike a mad-man, and ſwelled till he was ready to 
burſt, At length, caſting his eye upon the bee, and 
wiſely gathering cauſes from events, (for they knev 
each other by ſight) a plague ſplit you, ſaid he, for 
a giddy fon of a whore; is it you, with a vengeance, 
that have made this litter here? could not you look 
before you, and be d—n'd? do you think I have 
nothing elſe to do (in the devil's name) but to mend 


and 
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nd repair after your arſe ? Good words, friend, ſaid 
Ine bee, (having now pruned himſelf, and being 
liſpoſed to droll) I'll give you my hand and word 
o come near your kennel no more; I was never in 
ſuch a confounded pickle ſince I was born. Sirrah, 

replied the ſpider, if it were not for breaking an old 
uſlom in our family, never to ſtir abroad againſt 
n enemy, I ſhould come and teach you better 
nanners. I pray have patience, ſaid the bee, or 
hou ſpend your ſubſtance, and for aught I ſee, you 
may ſtand in need of it all, towards the repair of 
your houſe. Rogue, rogue, replied the ſpider, yet, 
methinks you ſhould have more reſpect to a perſon, 
whom all the world allows to be ſo much your bet- 
ters. By my troth, ſaid the bee, the compariſon 
will amount to a very good jeſt ; and you will do 
me a favour to let me know the reaſons, that all the 
world is pleaſed to uſe, in ſo hopeful a diſpute. 
At this the ſpider, having ſwelled himſelf into the 
[ſize and poſture of a diſputant, began his argument 
in the true ſpirit of controverſy, with reſolution to 
be heartily ſcurrilous and angry, to urge on his own 
reaſons, without the leaſt regard to the anſwers or 
objections of his oppoſite ; and fully predetermined 
in his mind, againſt all conviction. 

Not to diſparage myſelf, ſaid he, by the com- 
pariſon with ſuch a raſcal, what art thou but a va- 
gabond without houſe or home, without ſtock or 
inheritance? born to no poſſeſſion- of your own, but 
a pair of wings and a drone- pipe. Your livelihood 
is a univerſal plunder upon nature; a freebooter 
over ficlds and , + and, for the cake of ſteal- 
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ing, will rob a nettle, as readily as a violet. Where, 
I am a domeſtic animal, furniſhed with a natie 
ſtock within myſelf. This large caſtle (to ſhew my 
improvements in the mathematics) is all built with 
my own hands, and the materials extracted altoge- 
ther out of my own perſon. 

I am glad, anſwered the bee, to hear you grant, 
at leaſt that I am come honeſtly by my wings and 
my voice; for then, it ſeems, I am obliged to hes. 
ven alone for my flights and my muſic ; and pro- 
vidence would never have beſtowed on me two ſuch 
gifts, without defigning them for the nobleſt ends, 
I vifit indeed all the flowers and blofloms of the 
field and garden; but whatever I collect thence, 
enriches myſelf, without the leaſt injury to thr 
beauty, their ſmell, or their taſte. Now, for you 
and your {kill in architecture, and other matheme- 
_ tics, I have little to ſay: in that building of yours 
there might, for aught I know, have been Jabour 
and method enough; but by woeful experience for 
us both, it is plain, the materials are naught ; and 
I hope you will henceforth take warning, and con- 
ſider duration and matter, as well as method and 
art. You boaſt indeed of being obliged to no other 
creature, but of drawing and ſpinning out all from 
yourſelf; that is to ſay, if we may judge of the liquor 
in the veſſel, by what iſſues out, you poſſeſs a good 
plentiful ſtore of dirt and poiſon in your breaſt; 
and, though I would by no means leſſen or diſpa- 
rage your genuine ſtock of either, yet, I doubt you 
are ſomewhat obliged for an increaſe of both, to a 
little foreign aſſiſtance. Your inherent * 
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art, does not fail of acquiſitions, by ſweepings ex- 
baled from below); and one inſect, furniſhes you 
with a ſhare of poiſon, to deſtroy another. So that, 
in ſhort, the queſtion comes all to this; * whether 
is the nobler being of the two, that, which by a 
lay contemplation of four inches round, by an over- 
weening pride, feeding and engendering on itſelf, 
turns all into excrement and venom, producing no- 
thing at all, but flybane and a cobweb : or that, 
which by a univerſal range, with long ſearch, 
much ſtudy, true judgment, and diſtinction of things, 
brings home honey and wax. 

This diſpute was managed with ſuch eagerneſs, 
| clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, 
in arms below, ſtood ſilent a while, waiting in ſuſ- 
| pence what would be the iſſue ; which was not long 
undetermined : for the bee, grown impatient at ſo 
much Toſs of time, fled ſtrait away to a bed of roſes, 
without looking for a reply; and left the ſpider, like 
an orator collected in himſelf, and juſt prepared to 
E burſt out. | | 

| It happened upon this emergency, that Æſop 
broke ſilence firſt. He had been of late moſt bar- 
barouſly treated by a ſtrange effect of the regent's 
E humanity, + who had torn off his title-page, ſorely 
| defaced one half of his leaves, and cbained him faſt 
among a ſhelf of moderns. Where ſoon diſcovering 
how high the quarrel was likely to proceed, he tried 
all his arts, and turned himſelf to a thouſand forms. 


It ought to be—* which is the nobler being of the two, &c, 
7 Bentley, who denied the antiquity of Eſop. 


At 
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At length in the borrowed ſhape of an aſs, the 3. 
gent miſtook him for a modern; by which meim 
he had time and opportunity to eſcape to the 1. 
cients, juſt when the ſpider and the bee were «©. 
tering into their conteſt; to which he gave his at. 
tention with a world of pleaſure ; and when it wy 
ended, ſwore in the loudeſt key, that in all his lit 
he had never known two cafes fo parallel, and adapt: 
to each other, as that in the window, and this u 

the ſhelves. The diſputants, ſaid he, have adni. 
rably managed the diſpute between them, have take 
in the full ſtrength of all that is to be ſaid on bot 
ſides, and exhauſted the ſubſtance of every argu- 
ment pro and con. It is but to adjuſt the reaſon- 
ings of both, to the preſent quarrel, then to con. 
pare and apply the labours and fruits of each, x 
the bee has learnedly deduced them; and we ſhall 
find the concluſion fall plain and cloſe, upon the 
moderns and us. For, pray gentlemen, was evet 
any thing ſo modern as the ſpider in his air, hi 
turns, and his paradoxes ? he argues in the behalf « 
you his brethren, and himſelf, with many boaſting 
of his native ſtock, and great genius ; that he ſpins 
and ſpits wholly from himſelf, and ſcorns to own 
any obligation or aſſiſtance from without. Then 
he diſplays to you his great ſkill in architecture, and 
improvement in the mathematics. To all this, the 
bee, as an advocate retained by us the ancients, thinks 
fit to anſwer ; that if one may judge of the great 
genius or inventions of the moderns, by what the 


There is no ſuch word in Engliſh as adapt, uſed adjectively; i 
ſhould be the participle, adapted.“ 
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are produced, you will hardly have countenance 

io bear you out, in boaſting of either. Erect your 
ou with as much method and ſkill as you pleaſe; 
7 if the materials be nothing but dirt, ſpun out 
pr your own entrails (the guts of modern brains) 
he edifice will conclude at laſt in a cob-web ; the 
Puration of which, like that of other ſpiders webs, 
ma or hid in a corner. For, any thing elſe of 
enuine that the moderns may pretend to, I can- 
pot recollect; unleſs it be a large vein of wrangling 
Ind fatyr, much of a nature and ſubſtance with the 
Wpider's poiſon ; which, however they pretend to 
pit wholly out of themſelves, is improved by the 
Wame arts, by feeding upon the inſects and vermin 
$ the age. As for us the ancients, we are content, 
with the bee, to pretend to nothing of our own, 
beyond our wings and our voice: that is to ſay, our 
flights and our language. For the reſt, whatever 
ve have got, has been by infinite labour and ſearch, 
Band ranging through every corner of nature; the dif- 


Fference i is, that inſtead of dirt and poiſon, we have 
rather choſen to fill our hives with honey and wax ; 


WI (thus furniſhing mankind with the two nobleſt of 
en E things, which are ſweetneſs and light. 

i | It is wonderful to conceive the tumult ariſen 
Ne 


} among the books, upon the cloſe of this long deſ- 
Ks cant of Æſop: both parties took the 3 and 
cal beightened their animoſities ſo on a ſudden, that 
they reſolved it ſhould come to a battle. Immedi- 
, i ately the two main bodies withdrew, under their 
4 | ſeveral enſigns, to the farther parts of the _— 
| an 


bu be imputed to their being forgotten, or neg- 
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and there entered into cabals, and conſults upon th, 
preſent emergency. The moderns, were in yer 
warm debates upon the choice of their leaders; and 
nothing leſs than the fear impending from the ene, 
mies, could have kept them from mutinies, up 
this occaſion. The difference was greateſt among 
the horſe, where every private trooper pretended i 
the chief command, from Taſſo and Milton, 9 
Dryden and Withers. The light-horſe were con. i 
manded by Cowley and * Deſpreaux. There cam Wi 
the bowmen under their valiant leaders, Des Carte, 1 
Gaſſendi, and Hobbes; whoſe ſtrength was ſuch, 
that they could ſhoot their arrows beyond the at- 
moſphere, never to fall down again, but turn like 
that of Evander into meteors, or like the cannon- 
ball into ſtars. Paracelſus brought a ſquadron cf 
ſtink-pot-flingers, from the ſnowy mountains d 
Rhætia. There came a vaſt body of dragoons, d 
different nations, under the leading of Harvey +, 
their great aga: part armed with ſcythes, the we 
pons of death; part with lances and long knive, 
all ſteeped in poiſon ; part ſhot bullets of a moſt 
malignant nature, and uſed white powder, which 
infallibly killed without report. There came ſeverll 
bodies of heavy-armed foot, all mercenaries, under 
the enſigns of Guicciardine, Dayila, Polydore Virgil, 
Buchanan, Mariana, Camden, and others. The 
engineers were commanded by Regiomontanus, and 


More commonly known by the name of Boileau. 


Doctor Harvey, who diſcovered the circulation of the blood, 4 
diſcovery much inſiſted on by the advocates for the moderns, and ei. 
cepted againſt, as falſe, by Sir William Temple, 


Wilkins, 
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Wilkins. T he reſt were a confuſed multitude, led 
b Scotus, Aquinas, and Bellarmine; of mighty 
Pulk and ſtature, but without either arms, courage, 
6 diſcipline. In the laſt place, came infinite ſwarms 
bf * calones, a diſorderly rout led by L'Eſtrange ; 
Pogues and raggamuffins, that follow the camp for 
pothing but the plunder ; all without + coats to 
cover them. 

| The army of the ancients, was much fewer 
zin number; Homer led the horſe, and Pindar the 
| Hioht-borle ; Euclid was chief engineer : Plato and 
| itotle commanded the bowmen ; Herodotus and 
Livy the foot; Hippocrates the dragoons; the allies 
Bled by Voſſius and Temple, brought up the rear. 

| All things violently tending to a deciſive battle, 
Fame, who much frequented, and had a large a- 
N partment formerly aſſigned her in the regal library, 
Efcd up ſtrait to Jupiter, to whom ſhe delivered a 
faithful account of all that paſſed between the two 
| parties below; for, among the Gods ſhe always 
tells truth. Jove, in great concern, convokes a 
council in the milky way. The ſenate aſſembled, 
be declares the occaſion of convening them; a 
bloody battle juſt impendent between two mighty 
F armies of antient and modern creatures, called 


* Calones. By calling this diſorderly rout calones, the author 
| points both his ſatyr and contempt againſt all ſorts of mercenary ſcrib- 
| blers, who write as they are commanded by the leaders and patrons of 
| ſedition, faction, corruption, and every evil work; they are ſtiled ca- 
lones becauſe they are the meaneſt and moſt A erbte of all writers; 
| 25 the calones, whether belonging to the army, or private families, 
| vere the meaneſt of all ſlaves or ſervants whatſoever. 

+ Theſe are pamphlets, which are not bound or cover'd. 
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books, wherein the celeſtial intereſt was but tu 
deeply concerned. Momus, the patron of the mo. 
derns, made an excellent ſpeech in their fayoy; 
which was anſwered by Pallas, the protectreſs of th 
ancients. The aſſembly was divided in their affe. 
tions; when Jupiter commanded the book of fat 
to be laid before him. Immediately were brought 
by Mercury three large volumes in folio, contain. 
ing memoirs of all things paſt, preſent, and t 
come. The claſps were of filver double gilt; the 
covers of celeſtial turky-leather ; and the paper ſuch 
as here on earth might paſs almoſt for vellum. Jupiter, 
having filently read the decree, would communicate 
the import to none, but preſently ſhut up the book. 

Without the doors of this aſſembly, there at. 
tended a vaſt number of light, nimble gods, menial 
ſervants to Jupiter: theſe are his miniſtering inſtru- 
ments in all affairs below. They travel in a can- 
van, more or leſs together, and are faſtened to each 
other, like a link of galley-flaves, by a light 
chain, which paſſes from them to Jupiter's great 
toe: and yet, in receiving or delivering a meſſage, 
they may never approach above the loweſt ſtep of 
his throne, where he and they whiſper to each 
other, through a long hollow trunk. Theſe deities 
are called by mortal men, accidents or events ; but 
the gods call them, ſecond cauſes. Jupiter having 
delivered his meſſage to a certain number of thelc 
divinities, they flew immediately down to the pin- 
nacle of the regal library, and conſulting a few 
minutes, entered unſeen, and diſpoſed the partie: 


accordin g to their orders. 
| Mean 
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Mean while Momus, fearing the worſt, and cal- 
; ing to mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no 
&ery good face to his children the moderns, bent his 
Wight to the region of a malignant deity, called Cri- 
E:ilm. She dwelt on the top of a ſnowy moun- 
in in Nova Zembla; there Momus found her 
Extended in her den, upon the ſpoils of numberleſs 
Folumes, half devoured. At her right-hand, fat 
gnorance, her father and huſband, blind with age; 
it her left, Pride, her mother, dreſſing her up in 
me ſcraps of paper herſelf had torn, There was 
Opinion, her ſiſter, light of foot, hood-winked, 
End head-ſtrong, yet giddy, and perpetually turn- 
l ng. About her played her children, Noiſe and 
Impudence, Dulneſs and Vanity, Poſitiveneſs, Pe- 
Bantry, and IIl-manners. The goddeſs herſelf had 
claws like a cat; her head, and ears, and voice re- 
ſembled thoſe of an aſs : her teeth fallen out be- 
ore; her eyes turned inward, as if ſhe looked only 
upon herſelf ; her diet was the overflowing of her 
own gall ; her ſpleen was ſo large, as to ſtand pro- 
Eminent, like a dug of the firſt rate, nor wanted ex- 
creſcencies in form of teats, at which a crew of 
| gly monſters were greedily ſucking ; and, what is 
onderful to conceive, the bulk of ſpleen increaſed 
Caſter, . than the ſucking could diminiſh it. God- 
eſs, faid Momus, can you fit idly here, while our 
devout worſhippers the moderns, are this minute en- 
tering into a cruel battle, and perhaps now lying 
under the ſwords of their enemies; who then here- 
filter will ever ſacrifice, or build altars to our divi- 
nities ? 
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nities? haſte therefore to the Britiſh iſle, and 
poſſible, prevent their deſtruction ; while ] make 
factions among the gods, and gain them over to ou 
party. 

Momus, having thus delivered himſelf, Raid ng 
for an anſwer, but left the goddeſs to her own te. 
ſentment. Up ſhe roſe in a rage, and, as it is the 
form upon ſuch occaſions, began a ſoliloquy: It i 
I (faid ſhe) who give wiſdom to infants and idiots; 
by me, children grow wiſer than their parents; hy 
me, beaux become politicians, and ſchool-boy 
judges of philoſophy ; by me, ſophiſters debate, and 
conclude upon the depths of knowledge; and cf. 
fee-houſe wits, inſtinct by me, can correct an au- 
thor's ſtyle, and diſplay his minuteſt errors, without 
underſtanding a ſyllable of his matter, or his lan. 
guage ; by me, ſtriplings ſpend their judgment, a 
they do- their eſtate, before it comes into their 
hands. It is I, who have depoſed wit and knoy- 
ledge from their empire over poetry, and advance 
myſelf in their ſtead. And ſhall a few upſtart an- 
cients dare oppoſe me? but come, my aged pi 
rent, and you my children dear, and thou, ny 
beauteous lifter ; let us aſcend my chariot, and halt 
to afliſt our devout moderns, who are now facrif- 
cing to us a hecatomb, as I perceive by tht 
grateful ſmell, which from thence reaches my 
noſtrils. 

The goddeſs, and her train, having mountc 
the chariot, which was drawn by tame geeſe, fiev 
over infinite regions, ſhedding her influence in due 


places, till at length ſhe arrived at her beloved * 
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of Britain; but in hovering over its metropolis, 
what bleſſings did ſhe not let fall, upon her ſemi- 
naries of Greſham and Covent-Garden ? And now 
| ſhe reached the fatal plain of St. James's library, at 
what time the two armies were upon the point to 
engage; where, entering with all her caravan un- 
ſcen, and landing upon a cafe of ſhelves, now de- 
ſert, but once inhabited by a colony of virtuoſos, 
ſhe ſtaid a while to obſerve the poſture of both 
| armies. | 

But here the tender cares of a mother began to 
fill her thoughts, and move in her breaſt : for, at 
the head of a troop of modern bowmen, ſhe caſt 
her eyes upon her ſon Wotton ; to whom the fates 
bad aſſigned a very ſhort thread. Wotton, a young 
hero, whom an unknown father of mortal race, 
begot by ſtollen embraces with this goddeſs. He 
was the darling of his mother above all her children, 
and ſhe reſolved to go and comfort him. But firſt, 
according to the good old cuſtom of deities, ſhe caſt 
about to change her ſhape, for fear the divinity of her 
countenance, might dazzle his mortal ſight, and 
{overcharge the reſt of his ſenſes. She thereſoge 
gathered up her perſon, into an octavo compaſs : 
her body grew white and arid, and ſplit in pieces 
with dryneſs ; the thick, turned into paſte-board, 
and the thin, into paper ; upon which, her parents 
and children artfully ſtrewed a black juice, or de- 
coction of gall and ſoot, in form of letters; her 
bead, and voice, and ſpleen, kept their primitive 
form; and that, which before was a cover of ſkin, 
Vol. II. Q_ 5 
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did ſtill continue fo. In this guife ſhe marched c 
towards the moderns, undiſtinguiſhable in ſhape 
and dreſs from the divine Bentley, Wotton's deare 
friend. Brave Wotton, ſaid the goddeſs, why de 
our troops ſtand idle here, to ſpend their preſent yi. 
gour, and opportunity of this day? away, let y 
haſte to the generals, and adviſe to give the one 
immediately. Having ſpoke thus, ſhe took the 
uglieſt of her monſters, full glutted from her ſpleen, 
and flung it inviſibly into his mouth, which, flying 
ſtraight up into his head, ſqueeſed out his eye- ball, 
pave him a diſtorted look, and half overturned his 
brain. Then the privately ordered two of her be- 
loved children, Dulneſs and IIl-Manners, cloſely to 
attend his perſon in all encounters. Having thu 
accoutered him, ſhe vaniſhed in a miſt, and the 
hero perceived it was the goddeſs his mother. 

The deſtined hour of fate being now arrived, the 
fight began; whereof before 1 dare adventure t 
make a particular deſcription, I muſt, after the en 
ample of other authors, petition for a hundret 
tongues, and mouths, and hands, and pens ; which 
YKauld all be too little, to perform fo immenſe 4 
work. Say goddeſs, that preſideſt over hiſtory, Wi 
who it was that firſt advanced in the field of batti 
Paracelſus, at the head of his dragoons, obſervin; 
Galen in the adverſe wing, darted his javelin with 
mighty force, which the brave ancient received upot 


his ſhield, the yu breaking in the ſecond fold. * 
* * * = * Hic uud 
8 SS * * * gaeſunt. 
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They bore the wounded Aga * on their ſhields to 


0 his chariot * * * * * 
| * * * * * * * * * 
0 Defunt . 7 SS 
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Then Ariſtotle, obſerving Bacon advance with a 
furious mien, drew his bow to the head, and let 
fly his arrow, which miſſed the valiant modern, and 
went hizzing over his head; but Des Cartes it hit; 
the ſteel point quickly found a defect in his head- 
piece ; it pierced the leather and the paſte-board, 
and went in at his right-eye. The torture of the 
pain whirled the valiant bowman round, till death, 
like a ſtar of ſuperior influence, drew him into his 
— ˙ v ᷣ ß 
%%% ²¼ ²ꝛ 5» Tn OT. 
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when Homer appeared at the head 
of the cavalry, mounted on a furious horſe, with 
difficulty managed by the rider himſelf, but which 
no other mortal durſt approach; he rode among the 
enemies ranks, and bore down all before him. Say, 
goddeſs, whom he flew firſt, and whom he ſlew laſt. 
Firſt, + Gondibert advanced againſt him, clad in 
heavy armour, and mounted on a ſtaid ſober gelding, 
not ſo famed for his ſpeed, as his docility in kneel- 


Doctor Harvey. It was not thought proper to name his antago- 
niſt, but only to intimate, that he was wounded; other moderns are 
ſpared by the hiatus that follows, probably for ſimilar reaſons. 

+ An heroic poem by Sir William Davenant, in ſtanzas of four 


lines. 
Q 2 ing , 
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ing, whenever his rider would mount or alight, 
He had made a vow to Pallas, that he would neter 
leave the field, till he had ſpoiled Homer of his 
armour; madman, who had never once ſeen the 
wearer, nor underſtood his ſtrength ! Him Homer 
overthrew horſe and man to the ground, there to he 
trampled and choaked in the dirt. Then, with a 
long ſpear, he flew Denham, a ſtout modern, who 
from his * father's ſide derived his lineage from 
Apollo, but his mother was of mortal race. IIe 
fell, and bit the earth. The celeſtial part, Apollo 
took, and made it a ſtar; but the terreſtrial, Jay 
wallowing upon the ground. Then Homer ly 
Weſley, + with a kick of his horſe's heel; he took 
Perrault by mighty force out of his ſaddle, then 
hurled him at Fontenelle, with the fame bloy 
daſhing out both their brains. | 

On the' left wing of the horſe, Virgil appeared 
in ſhining armour, completely fitted to his body: 
he was mounted on a dapple-grey ſteed, the {lowne!s 
of whofe pace, was an effect of the higheſt mettle 
and vigour. He caſt his eye on the adverſe wing, 
with a deſire to find an object worthy of his valour, 
when behold, upon a ſorrel gelding of a monſtrous 
ſize, appeared a foe, iſſuing from among the thick- 
eſt of the enemy's ſquadrons ; but his ſpeed, was 
leſs than his noiſe; for his horſe, old and leah, 
ſpent the dregs of his ſtrength in a high trot, which, 


Sir John Denham's poems are very unequal, extremely good, 
and very indifferent; ſo that his detractors ſaid, he was not the rea 
author of Cooper's Hill, 


+ Mr. Weſley, who wrote the life of Chriſt in verſe, S. 
though 
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| though it made flow advances, yet cauſed a loud 

claſhing of his armour, terrible to hear. The two 
cavaliers had now approached within the throw of a 
| lance, when the ſtranger deſired a parley, and lift- 
ing up the vizor of his helmet, a face hardly ap- 
6 peared from within, which, after a pauſe, was 
| known for that of the renowned Dryden. The 
| braye ancient ſuddenly ſtarted, as one poſſoſſed with 
| {urprize and diſappointment together: for the hel- 
met was nine times too large for the head, which 
appeared ſituate far in the hinder part, even like the 
lady in a lobſter, or like a mouſe under a canopy 
ol ſtate, or like a ſhrivelled beau, from within the 
| pent-houſe of a modern periwig: and the voice was 
ſuited to the viſage, ſounding weak and remote, 
| Dryden, in a long harangue, ſoothed up the good 
ancient, called him father; and by a large deduc- 
tion of genealogies, made it plainly appear, that 
| they were nearly related. Then he humbly propo- 
ſed an exchange of armour, as a laſting mark of 
hoſpitality between them. Virgil conſented (for 
the goddeſs Diffidence came unſeen, and caſt a. 
miſt before his eyes) though his was of * gold 
and coſt a hundred beeves, the other's but of ruſty 
Iron, Howeyer, this glittering armour, became 
the modern yet worſe than his own. 'Then they 
agreed to exchange horſes ; but, when it came ta 


the trial Dryden was afraid, and utterly unable to 
mount. * „„ * * * * * 
2 *#* * * * NT | 
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Vid. Homer, 
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Lucan appeared upon a fiery horſe of admirable 
ſhape, but head- ſtrong, bearing the rider where he 
liſt over the field; he made a mighty ſlaughter 
among the enemy's horſe ; which deſtruction to ſtop, 
Blackmore, a famous modern (but one of the mer. 
cenaries) ſtrenuouſly oppoſed himſelf, and darted 
his javelin with a ſtrong hand, which, falling ſhort 
of its mark, ſtruck deep in the earth. Then Lucan 
threw a lance ; but Æſculapius came unſeen, and 
turned off the point. * Brave modern, ſaid Lucan, 
I perceive ſome god protects you, for never did my 
arm ſo deceive me before: but what mortal can 
contend with a god? therefore, let us fight no 
longer, but preſent gifts to each other. Lucan then 
beſtowed the modern a pair of ſpurs, and Blackmore 
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Creech : but the goddeſs Dulneſs took a cloud, form- 
ed into the ſhape of Horace, armed and mounted, 
and placed in a flying poſture before him. Glad 
was the cavalier to begin a combat with a flying foe, 
and purſued the image, threatening loud; till at laſt 
it led him to the peaceful bower of his father 


Ogleby, by whom he was diſarmed, and aſſigned 
to his repoſe. | 


His full as a phyſician atoned for his dulneſs as a poet. 


Then 
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Then Pindar flew—, and—, and Oldham, and—, 
| nd * Afra the Amazon, light of foot; never ad- 
vancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incre- 
| dible agility and force, he made a terrible laughter 
among the enemies light-horſe. Him when Cowley 
| obſerved, his generous heart burnt within him, and 
| he advanced againſt the fierce ancient, imitating his 
| addreſs, his pace, and career, as well as the vigout 
of his horſe, and his own ſkill would allow. When 
| the two cavaliers had approached within the length 
| of three javelins, firſt, Cowley threw a lance, which 
| miſſed Pindar, and paſling into the enemy's ranks, 
| fell ineffectual to the ground. Then Pindar darted 
| a javelin ſo large and weighty, that ſcarce a dozen 
cavaliers, as cavaliers are in our degenerate days, 
could raiſe it from the ground: yet he threw it with 
| caſe, and it went by an unerring hand, finging 
| through the air; nor could the modern have avoid- 
eld preſent death, if he had not luckily oppoſed the 
thield, that had been given him by Venus . And 
| now, both heroes drew their ſwords, but the mo- 
dern was ſo aghaſt and diſordered, that he knew 
not where he was; his ſhield dropped from his 
hands; thrice he fled, and thrice he could not eſcape; 
at laſt he turned, and lifting up his hands in the 

poſture of a ſuppliant: Godlike Pindar, ſaid he, 
| {pare my life, and poſſeſs my horſe with theſe arms, 
beſide the ranſom, which my friends will give, when 
they hear Lam alive, and your priſoner. Dog, ſaid 
* Mrs. Afra Behn, der t many plays, novels, and poems. 
+ His poem called the Miſtreſs. 


Q 4 Pindar, 
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Pindar, let your ranſom ſtay with your friends; but 
your carcaſs ſhall be left for the fowls of the air, and 
the beaſts of the field. With that, he raiſed hi; 
ſword, and with a mighty ſtroke cleft the wretcheq 
modern in twain, the ſword purſuing the blow; and 
one half, lay panting on the ground to be trod in 
pieces by the horſes feet; the other half, was borne 
by the frighted ſteed through the field, This * Ve. 
nus took, waſhed it, ſeven times in ambroſia, then 
ſtruck it thrice with a fprig of amaranth; upon 
which, the leather grew round and ſoft, and the 
leaves turned into ethers, and being gilded before, 
continued gilded ſtill; fo it became a dove, and ſhe 


harneſſed it to her chariot. ; 


- -4 5 Fe * 8 flendus in MS. 
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Day being far ſpent, and the numerous forces of 
the moderns half inclining to a retreat, there iſſued 
forth from a ſquadron of their heavy-armed foot +, 
a captain, whoſe name was Bentley, the moſt de- 
formed of all the moderns ; tall, but without ſhape or 
comlineſs; large, but without ſtrength or propor- 
tion. His armour was patched up of a thouſand in- 
coherent pieces; and the ſound of it, as he marched, 
was loud and dry, like that made by the fall of 2 
iheet of lead, which an etaſian wind blows ſuddenly 


* I do not approve the author's judgment in this, for I think Cow- 
ley's Pindarics are much preferable to his Miſtreſs, 


It may however be conũdered, that Cowley's Pindarics were but 
copies, of which Pindar was the original; before Pindar therefore his 
pindarics might fall; and his Miſtreſs be preſerved as properly his own. 


I The eri e or Ze: ntley and Wotton, 
downs 
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down, from the roof of ſome ſteeple, His helmet 
was of old ruſty iron, but the vizor was braſs, which, 
tainted by his breath, corrupted into copperas, nor 
wanted gall from the ſame fountain; ſo that, when- 
euer provoked by anger or labour, an atramentous 
ö quality of moſt malignant nature, was ſeen to diſtil 
from his lips. In his * right hand he graſped a flail, 
and (that he might never be unprovided of an offenſive 
weapon) a veſſel full of ordure in his left. Thus 
completely armed, he advanced with a ſlow and 
heavy pace, where the modern chiefs were holding 
a conſult upon the ſum of things; who, as he came 
E onwards, laughed to behold his crooked leg, and 
E hump ſhoulder, which his boot and armour vainly 
| endeavouring to hide, were forced to comply with, 
| and expoſe. The generals made uſe of him for his 
talent of railing ; which, kept within government, 
proved frequently of great ſervice to their cauſe, but 
at other times did more miſchief than good ; for 
at the leaſt touch of offence, and often without any 
| at all, he would, like a wounded elephant, convert 
it againſt his leaders. Such at this juncture was 
the diſpoſition of Bentley, grieved to ſee the enemy 
| ger and diſſatisfied with every body's conduct, 
but his own. He humbly gave the modern gene- 
nls to underſtand, that he conceived, with great 


As the account of the Battle of the Books, is an allegorical repreſen- 
tation of Sir William Temple's eſſay, in which the ancients are op- 
| poſed to the moderns, the account of Bentley and Wotton is called an 
| epiſode, and their intruſion repreſented as an under action. 


| * The perſon, here ſpoken of, is famous for letting fly at every 
| body without diſtinckion, and uſing mean and foul ſcurrilitiies. 
. ſub- 
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ſubmiſſion, they were all a pack of rogues, 25 
fools, and ſons of whores, and d—n'd cowards, 


confounded loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, 1 
nonſenſical ſcoundrels ; that if himſelf had been con. 
ſtituted general, thoſe * preſumptuous dogs, the . 


cients, would long before this have been beaten out q 
the field. You, faid he, ſit here idle; but when I, 9 
any other valiant modern, kill an enemy, you are ſur: 
to ſeize the ſpoil. But I will not march one fod 
againſt the foe, till you all ſwear to me, that whom. 
ever I take or kill, his arms I ſhall quietly poſſe, 
Bentley having ſpoken thus, Scaliger beſtowing hin 
a ſour look; Miſcreant prater, ſaid he, eloquent only 
in thine own eyes, thou raileſt without wit or truth, 
or diſcretion, The malignity of thy temper per 
verteth nature, thy learning makes thee more bar. 
barous, thy ſtudy of humanity more inhuman); thy 
converſe among poets more groveling, miry, and 
dull. All arts of civilizing others, render thee rude 
and untractable; courts have taught thee ill man. 
ners, and polite converſation has finiſhed thee 1 
pedant, Beſides, a greater coward burtheneth not 
the army. But never deſpond ; I paſs my word, 
whatever ſpoil thou takeſt, ſhall certainly be thy 
own ; though, I hope, that vile carcaſs will fuk 
become a prey to kites and worms. 
Bentley durſt not reply; but, half choaked with 
ſpleen and rage, withdrew in full reſolution of per- 
forming ſome great atchievement. With him, for 
his aid and companion, he took his beloved Wotton; 


id. Homer. de Therſite! | 
| | reſoly-· 
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-ſolvings by policy or ſurprize, to attempt ſome 
beg lected quarter of the ancients army. They be- 


In their march over carcaſſes of their ſlaughtered 
E-iends; then to the right of their own forces ; then 
Lhecled northward, till they came to Aldrovandus's 
amb, which they paſſed on the fide of the declin- 
? ng ſun. And now they arrived with fear towards 
the enemy's out-guards ; looking about, if haply 
| hey might ſpy the quarters of the wounded, or 
| ome ſtraggling ſleepers, unarmed, and remote from 
ke reſt. As when two mungrel curs, whom na- 
five greedineſs, and domeſtic want, provoke and j Join 
In partnerſhip, though fearful, nightly to invade the 
olds of ſome rich grazier; they, with tails de- 
ſpreſſed, and lolling tongues, creep ſoft and flow : 
mean while the conſcious moon, now in her zenith, 
Fon their guilty heads darts perpendicular rays; nor 
Idre they bark, though much provoked at her re- 
fulgent viſage, whether ſeen in puddle by reflec- 
tion, or in ſphere direct; but one ſuryeys the re- 
gion round, while t'other, ſcouts the plain, if hap- 
Fly, to diſcover, at diſtance from the flock, ſome 
carcaſs half devoured, the refuſe of gorged wolves, 
or ominous ravens, So marched this lovely, loving 
pair of friends, nor with leſs fear and circumſpec- 
ö tion; when, at diſtance, they might perceive two 
| ſhining ſuits of armour, hanging upon an oak, and 
| the owners not far off in a profound fleep. The 
two friends drew lots, and the purſuing of this ad- 
venture fell to Bentley; on he went, and in his 
van, Confuſion and Amaze ; while Horror and Af- 
| fright, brought up the rear, As he came near, be- 
bold 
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hold two heroes of the ancients army, Phalaris 20 
Aſop, lay faſt aſleep : Bentley would fain have di 
patched them both, and, ſtealing clofe, aimed hi 
flail at Phalaris's breaſt. But then the podge; 
Affright interpoſing, caught the modern in her ig 
arms, and dragged him from the danger ſhe ſor. 
faw ; both the dormant heroes happened to turn 
the fame inſtant, though ſoundly ſleeping, and by; 
in a dream. * For Phalaris was juſt that minute 
dreaming, how a moſt vile poetaſter had lampoong 
him, and how he had got him roaring in his bull 
And Æſop dreamed, that, as he and the ancient chief 
were lying on the ground, a wild aſs broke looſe, n 
about trampling and kicking and dunging in their 
faces. Bentley, leaving the two heroes aſleep, ſcized 
on both their armours, and withdrew in queſt of hi 
darling Wotton, 

He in the mean time had wandered long in 
ſearch of ſome enterprize, till at length he arrived 
at a ſmall rivulet, that iſſued from a fountain hard 
by, called in the language of mortal men Helicon, 
Here he ſtopped, and parched with thirſt, reſolved 
to allay it in this limpid ftream. Thrice with pro- 
fane hands he eſſayed to raiſe the water to his lips 
and thrice it ſlipped all through his fingers. Then 
he ſtooped prone on his breaſt, but, e're his mouth 
had kiſſed the liquid cryſtal, Apollo came, and in 
the channel held his ſhield betwixt the modern and 
the fountain, ſo that he drew up nothing but mul. 
For, although no fountain on earth can compate 
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This is according to Homer, who tells the dreams of thoſe, who 
were killed in their ficep, 
With 
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leich the clearneſs of Helicon, yet there lies at 
dottom a thick ſediment of ſlime and mud; for fo 
\pollo begged of Jupiter, as a puniſhment to thoſe, 
cho durſt attempt to taſte it with unhallowed lips, 
und for a leſſon to all, not to draw too deep, or far 
rom the ſpring. 

At the fountain-head Wotton diſcerned two he- 
Foes ; the one he could not diſtinguiſh, but the other 
ras ſoon known for Temple, general of the allies 
9 the ancients. His back was turned, and he was 
employed in drinking large draughts in his helmet 


to reſt from the toils of the war. Wotton obſerv- 
ag him, with quaking knees and trembling hands 


poke thus to himſelf: Oh, that I could kill this 
(deſtroyer of our army; what renown ſhould I pur- 


him, * man againſt man, ſhield againſt ſhield, and 
Lance againſt lance, what modern of us dare? for he 
ohts like a god, and Pallas, or Apollo, are ever at 
this elbow. But, oh, mother ! if what fame reports 
be true, that I am the ſon of ſo great a goddeſs, 
torant me to hit Temple with this lance, that the 
Hroke may ſend him to hell, and that I may return 
in fafety and triumph, laden with his ſpoils. The 
firſt part of this prayer, the gods granted at the in- 
terceſſion of his mother, and of Momus; but the 
reſt, by a perverſe wind ſent from fate, was ſcat- 
tered in the air. 1 hen Wotton graſped his lance, 
and brandiſhing it thrice over his head, darted it 


* Jia, Homer, 
with 


from the fountain, where he had withdrawn himſelf 
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chaſe among the chiefs? but to iſſue out againſt 
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with all his might, the goddeſs his mother, at fh 
ſame time, adding ſtrength to his arm. Away th 
lance went hizzing, and reached even to the hg 
of the averted ancient, upon which lightly Srazing 
it fell to the ground. Temple neither felt the we, 

touch him, nor heard it fall; and Wot 
might have eſcaped to his army, with the hongy 
of having remitted his lance againſt fo great: 
leader, unrevenged; but Apollo enraged, that; 
Javelin, flung by the aſſiſtance of fo foul | 
goddeſs, ſhould pollute his fountain, put on th 
ſhape of ———, and ſoftly came to young Boyk 
who then accompanied Temple: he pointed firſt i 
the lance, then to the diſtant modern that flung i, 
and commanded the young hero to take immediate 
revenge. Boyle, clad in a ſuit of armour which 
had been given him, by all the gods *, immediate) 
advanced againſt the trembling foe, who now fd 
before him. As a young lion in the Lybian plain, 
or Araby deſert, ſent by his aged fire to hunt fv 
prey, or health, or exerciſe ; he ſcours along, wiſh 
ing to meet ſome tyger from the mountains, or : 
furious boar; if chance a wild aſs, with braying, 
importune, affronts his ear, the generous bei, 
though loathing to diſtain his claws with blood 6 
vile, yet much provoked at the offenſive noil 
which echo, fooliſh nymph, like her ill-judgiq 
fex, repeats much louder and with more deligit 


Boyle was aſſiſted in this diſpute by Dean Aldrich, Dr. Atterbun 
#fterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, and other perſons at Oxford, cele⸗ 


brated for their genius and their learning, then called the Chril- 
Church wits. 


than 
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than Philomela's ſong ; he vindicates the honour of 
[hc foreſt, and hunts the noiſy long-ear'd animal. 
& Wotton fled, fo Boyle purſued. But Wotton 
heavy-armed, and flow of foot, began to ſlack his 
courſe ; when his lover Bentley appeared, returning 
laden with the ſpoils of the two ſleeping ancients. 
Boyle obſerved him well, and ſoon diſcovering the 
helmet and ſhield of Phalaris, his friend, both 
which he had lately with his own hands new po- 
liſhed and gilt; rage ſparkled in his eyes, and leav- 
ing his purſuit after Wotton, he furiouſly ruſh'd on 
againſt this new approacher. Fain would he be re- 
venged on both; but both now fled different ways: 
[# and, as a woman in a little houſe, that gets a 
painful livelihood by ſpinning ; if chance her geeſe 
be ſcattered o'er the common, ſhe courſes round the 
plain from ſide to fide, compelling here and there 


the ſtragglers to the flock ; they cackle loud, and 


flutter o'er the champain. So Boyle purſued, fo 
fled this pair of friends: finding at length their 
| fight was vain, they bravely join'd and drew them- 
ſelves in phalanx. Firſt Bentley threw a ſpear with 
| all his force, hoping to pierce the enemy's breaſt : 
but Pallas came unſeen, and in the air took off the 
| point, and clapp'd on one of lead, which, after a 
dead bang againſt the enemy's ſhield, fell blunted to 
the ground. Then Boyle, obſerving well his time, 
took up a lance of wondrous length and ſharpneſs; 


This is alſo after the manner of Homer: the woman's getting a 
painful livelihood by ſpinning, has nothing to do with the ſimilitude, 
nor would be excuſeable without ſuch an authority. 

Vid. Homer, 
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and as this pair of friends compacted ſtood cloſe (4, 
to ſide, he wheel'd him to the right, and with un. 
uſual force, darted the weapon. Bentley ſaw hi 
fate approach, and flanking down his arms cloſe 9 
his ribs, hoping to ſave his body; in went the poin, 
paſſing through arm and ſide, nor ſtopp'd, or ſpert 
its force, till it had alſo pierced the valiant Wotton, 
who, going to ſuſtain his dying friend, ſhared his 
fate. As when a ſkilful cook has truſs'd a brace g 
woodcocks, he, with iron ſkewer, pierces the ten. 
der ſides of both, their legs and wings cloſe pinion 
to the ribs: ſo was this pair of friends transfix'd, 
till down they fell, join'd in their lives, join'd in 
their deaths; fo cloſely join'd, that Charon would 
miſtake them both for one, and waft them over ſtyx 
for half his fare. Farewel, beloved, loving pair; 
few equals have you left behind : and happy and 
immortal ſhall you be, if all my wit and eloquence 
can make you. 


| * 
And, now * * LY * | * * * 
9898 0 * * * * * * * * 
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Bookſeller's Advertiſement. 


TH E following diſcourſe came into my hands 

perfect and intire : but there being ſecveril 
things in it, which the preſent age would not very 
well bear, I kept it by me ſome years, reſolving it 
ſhould never ſee the light. At length, by the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of a judicious friend, I retrenched 
thoſe parts that might give molt offence, and haye 
now ventured to publiſh the remainder. Con- 
cerning the author J am wholly ignorant; neither 
can I conjecture, whether it be the ſame with that 
of the two foregoing pieces, the original having been 
ſent me at a different time, and in a different 
hand. The learned reader will better determine, to 
whoſe judgment I intirely ſubmit it. 
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For T. H. Eſquire *, at his chambers in the aca- 
| demy of the Beaux Eſprits in New-England. 


SI R, 


T is now a good while, ſince I have had in my 
head ſomething, not only very material, but 
| abſolutely neceſſary to my health, that the world 
| ſhould be informed in: for, to tell you a ſecret, I 
am able to contain it no longer. However I have 
been perplexed for ſome time to reſolve, what would 


| * Suppoſed to be Col. Hunter, author of the Letter of Enthuſiaſm, 
E mentioned in the apology for the Tale of a Tub. 


| This diſcourſe 1s not altogether equal to the former, the beſt parts 

of it being omitted; whether the bookſeller's account be true, that hz 

durſt not print the reſt, I know not; nor, indeed, is it eaſy to deter- 

mine, whether he may be relied on, in any thing he ſays of this, or 

| the former treatiſes, only as to the time they were writ in; which, 

| lowever, appears more from the diſcourſes themſelves, than his rela- 
ton. | 
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be the moſt proper form to ſent it abroad in. To 
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which end, I have been three days courſing through 
Weſtminſter-hall, and St. Paul's Church-yard, a 
Fleet-ſtreet, to peruſe titles; and I do not find 
any, which holds ſo general a vogue, as that of; 
letter to a friend: nothing is more common than t 
meet with long epiſtles, addreſſed to perſons and 
places, where, at firſt thinking, one would be apt 
to imagine it not altogether ſo neceſſary, or come- 
nient: ſuch as, a neighbour at next door, a mortal 
enemy, a perfect ranger, or a perſon of quality in 
the clouds; and theſe upon ſubjects, in appearance, 
the leaſt proper for conveyance by the poſt ; as long 
ſchemes in philoſophy; dark and wonderful ut. 
teries of ſtate; laborious diſſertations in criticiſm 
and philoſophy ; advice to parliaments, and the like, 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in preſent 
wear: for, let me ſay what I will to the contrary, 
I amt afraid you will publiſh this letter, as ſoon a; 
ever it comes to your hand. I defire you will be 
my witneſs to the world, how carelets and ſuddena 
{crible it has been ; that it was but yeſterday, when 
you and I began accidentally to fall into diſcourſe on 
this matter; that I was not very well when we 
parted ; that the poſt is in ſuch haſte, I have had 
no manner of time to digeit it into order, ct 
correct the ſtyle; and if any other modern excuſes 
for haſte and negligence, ſhall occur to you in read- 
ing, I beg you to inſert them, faithfully promiling 
they ſhall be thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Troquois virtu- 
oſi, do me the favour to preſent my humble ſervice 
to that illuſtrious. body, and aſſure them, I pa 

len 
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ſend an account of thoſe phænomena, as ſoon as we 
can determine them at Greſham. 

I have not had a line from the literati of Topi- 
| nambou, theſe three laſt ordinaries. 

And now, Sir, having diſpatched what I had 
to ſay of forms, or of buſineſs, let me intreat you 
| will ſuffer me to proceed upon my ſubject ; and to 
| pardon me, if I make no farther uſe of the epiſta- 
lary ſtile, till I come to conclude. 


1 


T is recorded of Mahomet, that upon a viſit he 
| 1 was going to pay in Paradiſe, he had an offer of 
| ſeveral vehicles to conduct him upwards ; as fiery 
| chariots, winged horſes, and celeſtial ſedans ; but he 
| refuſed them all, and would be borne to heaven 
| upon nothing but his aſs. Now this inclination of 
| Mahomet, as ſingular as it ſeems, has been ſince 
taken up by a great number of devout Chriſtians ; 
and doubtleſs with very good reaſon. For, ſince 
| that Arabian is known to have borrowed a moiety 
| of his religious ſyſtem, from the chriſtian faith, it 
is but juſt he ſhould pay repriſals, to ſuch as would 
| challenge them ; wherein the good people of Eng- 
| land, to do them all right, have not been backward. 
For, though there is not any other nation in the 
| world, fo plentifully provided with carriages for 
that journey, either as to ſafety, or eaſe; yet there 
| are abundance of us, who will not be ſatisfied with 
any other machine, beſide this of Mahomet, 
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For my own part, I muſt confeſs * to hear , 
very ſingular reſpect to this animal, by whom I take 
human nature to be moſt admirably held forth, jn 
all its qualities, as well as operations : and there. 
fore, whatever in my ſmall reading occurs, concern. 
ing this our fellow- creature, I do never fail to ſet 
it down by way of common-place; and when! 
have occaſion to write upon human reaſon, politics, 
eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my memorandum; 
before me, and inſert them with a wonderful faci- 
lity of applications. However, among all the quz- 
lifications aſcribed to this diſtinguiſhed brute, by 
ancient or modern authors, I cannot remember this 
talent of bearing his rider to heaven, has been re- 
corded for a part of his character, except in the two 
examples mentioned already; therefore, I conceie 
the methods of this art, to be a point of uſeful 
knowledge in very few hands, and which the learn- 
ed world would gladly be better informed in: thi: 
is what I have undertaken to perform in the follow- 
ing diſcourſe. For, towards the operation alrcady 
mentioned, many peculiar properties are require, 
both in the rider, and the aſs; which I ſhall endcz- 
vour to ſet in as clear a light as I can. 

But, becauſe I am reſolved, by all means, to 
avoid giving offence to any party whatever, I wil 
leave off diſcourſing ſo cloſely to the letter, as | 
have hitherto done, and go on for the future bye 
of allegory; though in ſuch a manner, that the ſu- 


* This is a very ſingular mode of expreſſion, it ſhould be, * 1 mul 
confeſs that I bear,“ &c. 
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dicious reader may, without much ſtraining, make 
his applications, as often as he ſhall think fit. 
Therefore, if you pleaſe, from hence forward in- 
ſtead of the term, aſs, we ſhall make uſe of gifted, or 
enlightened teacher; and the word, rider, we will 
exchange for that of fanatic auditory, or any other 
denominatigqn of the like import. Having ſettled 
this weighty point, the great ſubject of enquiry be- 
fore us, is, to examine by what methods, this teacher 
arrives at his gifts, or ſpirit, or light; and by what 
intercourſe between him and his aſſembly, it is cul- 
tivated and ſupported. 

In all my writings, I have had conſtant regard 
to this great end, not to ſuit and apply them to par- 
ticular occaſions and circumſtances of time, of place, 
or of perſon; but to calculate them for univerſal 
nature, and mankind in general. And of ſuch catho- 
lic uſe I eſteem this preſent diſquiſition ; for I do 
not remember any other temper of body, or quality 
of mind, wherein all nations and ages of the world, 
nave ſo unanimouſly agreed, as that of a fanatic 
ſtrain, or tincture of enthuſiaſm ; which, improved 
by certain perſons or ſocieties of men, and by them 
practiſed upon the reſt, has been able to produce re- 
volutions of the greateſt figure in hiſtory ; as will 
ſoon appear to thoſe, who know any thing of Arabia, 
Perſia, India, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Far- 
ther, it has poſſeſſed as great a power, in the king- 
dom of knowledge; where it is hard to aſſign one art 
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This ſentence is defective, for want of the words, * to be,” at the 
end of it: as thus, and of ſuch catholic uſe I eſteem this preſent diſ- 
quiſition © to be.“ | 
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or ſcience, which has not annexed to it ſome —_ 
branch : ſuch are, the philoſapher' s ſtone; * the 
grand elixir ; the planetary worlds ; the ſquaring of 
the circle; the ſummum bonum; Utopian common. 
wealths ; with ſome others of leſs or ſubordinate 
note: which all ſerve for nothing elſe, but to em- 
ploy or amuſe this grain of enthuſiaſm, dealt into 
every compolition. 


But, if this plant has found a root, in the fields 
of empire and of knowledge, it has fixed deeper, and 
ſpread yet farther, upon holy ground. Wherein, 
though it has paſſed under the general name of en- 
thuſiaſm, and perhaps ariſen from the ſame original, 
yet has it produced certain branches of a very dif- 
ferent nature, however often miſtaken for each other. 
The word, in its univerſal acceptation, may be de- 
fined, a lifting up of the ſoul, or its facultics, 
above matter. This deſcription will hold good in 
general ; but I am only to underſtand it, as applicd 
to religion ; wherein there are three general ways 
of ejaculating the ſoul, or tranſporting it beyond 
the ſphere of matter. The firſt, is the immediate 
act of God, and is called prophecy or inſpiration. 
The ſecond, is the immediate act of the devil, and 
is termed poſſeſſion. The third, is the product cd 
natural cauſes, the effect of ſtrong imagination, 
ſpleen, violent anger, fear, grief, pain, and the like. 
Theſe three have been abundantly treated on by 
authors, and therefore ſhall not employ my enquiry. 
But, the fourth method of religious enthuſiaſni, ot 
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aching out of the foul, as it is purely an effect 
Lf artifice, and mechanic operation, has been ſpar- 
ingly handled, or not at all, by any writer ; becauſe, 
though it is an art of great antiquity, yet having 
been confined to few perſons, it long wanted thoſe 
[.dyancements and refinements, which it afterwards 
met with, ſince 1t is grown ſo epidemic, and fallen 
into fo many cultivating hands. 

| It is therefore upon this mechanical operation of 
the ſpirit, that I mean to treat, as it 1s at preſent 
performed by our Britiſh workmen. I ſhall deliver 
Ito the reader, the reſult of many judicious obſer- 
| vations UPON the matter; tracing, as near as I can, 
the whole courſe and method of this trade, pro- 
ducing parallel inſtances, and relating certain diſco- 
lveries, that have luckily fallen in my way. 

I have ſaid, that there is one branch of religious 
enthuſiaſm, which is purely an effect of nature; 
whereas, the part I mean to handle, is wholly an 
effect of art, which, however, is inclined to work 
upon certain natures and conſtitutions, more than 
others. Beſides, there is many an operation, which, 
in its original, was purely an artifice, but through 
a long ſucceſſion of ages, has grown to be natural. 
| Hippocrates tells us, that among our anceſtors, the 
eythians, there was a nation called Long-heads ; 
| * which at firſt began, by a cuſtom among midwives 
aud nurſes, of moulding, and ſqueeſing, and bracing 


| * Which'at firſt began, c. as, © which,” refers here to the word, 
nation,“ in the preceding part of the ſentence, this does not make 
ſenſe: it ſhould be thus“ there was a nation called Long-heads; 
which name took its riſe from a cuſtom among midwives,” &c, 
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up the heads of infants; by which means, natur, 
ſhut out at one paſſage, was forced to ſeek another 
and, finding room above, ſhot upwards in the form 


of a ſugar-Ioaf; and being diverted that Way for 


ſome generations, at laſt found it out of herſelf, ne. 
ing no aſſiſtance from the nurſe's hand. This wa 
the original of the Scythian long-heads, and thy 
did cuſtom, from being a ſecond nature, proceed 
be a firſt. To all which, there is ſomething very 
analogous among us of this nation, who are the un. 
doubted volteriry of that refined people. Por, i 
the age of our fathers, there aroſe a generation d 
men in this iſland, called round-heads *; who 
race 1s now ſpread over three kingdoms; yet, in it 
beginning, was merely an operation of art, pre 
duced by a pair of ſciffars, a ſqueeze of the face 
and a black cap. Theſe heads, thus formed int 
a perfect ſphere in all aſſemblies, were moſt expoſed 
to the view of the female fort, which did influence 
their conceptions to effectually, that nature at lat 
took the hint, and did it of herſelf ; fo that a round- 
head, has been ever ſince as familiar a fight among 
us, as a long-head among the Scythians.. 

Upon theſe examples, and others eaſy to pro- 
duce, I defire the curious reader to diſtinguith, il 
between an effect grown from art into nature, and 
one that is natural from its beginning: ſecondly, 


*The ſanatics in the time of Charles I, ignorantly applying g tie 
text, Ye know that it is a ſhame for men to have long hair,” cut thei 
very ſhort, It is ſaid, that the queen once ſeeing Pym, a iu 0 
patriot, thus cropped, enquired who that round headed man vi 
and that from this incident the diſtinction became general, and th 
party were called roynd-heads, 
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between an effect wholly natural, and one which 
has only a natural foundation, but where the ſuper- 
gructure is entirely artificial. For, the firſt, and 
the laſt of theſe, I underſtand to come within the 
giſtricts of my ſubject. And having obtained theſe 
| allowances, they will ſerve to remove any objections, 
| that may be raiſed hereafter, againſt what I ſhall 
| advance. 

| The practitioners of this famous art, proceed, in 
general, upon the following fundamental: that, the 
| corruption of the ſenſes, is the generation of the 
| ſpirit : becauſe the ſenſes in men, are ſo many ave- 
| nues to the fort of reaſon, which, in this opera- 
tion, is wholly blocked up. All endeavours muſt 
be therefore uſed, either to divert, bind up, {tupify, 
fluſter, and amuſe the ſenſes, or elſe, to juſtle them 
out of their ſtations ; and while they are either ab- 
| ſent, or otherwiſe employed, or engaged in a civil 
| war againſt each other, the ſpirit enters and performs 
Its part. 

Now, the uſual methods of managing the ſenſes, 
upon ſuch conjunctures, are, what I ſhall be very 
particular in delivering, as far as it is lawful for me 
| to do; but having had the honour to be initiated 
into the myſteries of every ſociety, J deſire to be 
| excuſed from divulging any rites, wherein the pro- 
| fane muſt have no part. 


But here, before I can :,roceed farther, a very 
dangerous objection muſt, if poſſible, be removed. 
| For, it is poſitively denied by certain critics, that 
| the ſpirit can, by any means, be introduced into an 
aſſem- 
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aſſembly of modern ſaints; the diſparity being ß 
great, in many material circumſtances, between the 
primitive way of inſpiration, and that which is prac. 
tiſed in the preſent age. This they pretend to pro, 
from the ſecond chapter of the Acts, where, com. 
paring both it appears; Firſt, that the apoſtles wer 
gathered together with one accord, in one place; by 
which is meant a univerſal agreement in opinion, and 
form of worſhip ; a harmony, fay they, fo far from 
being found between any two conventicles among 
us, that it is in vain to expect it, between any tuo 
heads in the ſame. Secondly, the ſpirit inſtructed 
the apoſtles, in the gift of ſpeaking ſeveral languages, 
a knowledge ſo remote from our dealers in this art, 
that they neither underſtand propriety of words, cr 
phraſes, in their own. Laſtly, ſay theſe objectors, 
the modern artiſts do utterly exclude all approaches 
of the ſpirit, and bar up its ancient way of entering, 
by covering themſelves ſo cloſe, and fo induſtricuſly 
a-top. For, they will needs have it as a point clearly 
gained, that the cloven tongues never fat upon the 
apoſtles heads, while their hats were on. 
Now, the force of theſe objections, ſeems to con- 
fiſt in the different acceptation of the word, ſpirit; 
* which, if it be underſtood for a ſupernatural a- 
ſiſtance, approaching from without, the objector: 
have reaſon, and their aſſertions may be allowed ; 
but the ſpirit we treat of here, proceeding entircly 
from within, the argument of theſe adverſarics 1» 


This is wholly ungrammatical ; the nominative * which' has 1 
verb in the ſentence afterwards to which it refers, and may be omi. 
ted without prejudice to the ſenſe, 


wholly 
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wholly eluded. And upon the ſame account, our 
modern artificers, find it an expedient of abſolute 
neceſſity, to cover their heads as cloſe as they can, 
in order to prevent perſpiration; than which, nothing 
is obſerved to be a greater ſpender of mechanic 
light, as we may perhaps farther ſhew in a con- 
renient place. 


To proceed therefore upon the phænomenon of 
ſpiritual mechaniſm, it is here to be noted, that in 
forming and working up the ſpirit, the aſſembly has 
a conſiderable ſhare, as well as the preacher. The 
method of this arcanum is as follows : they vio- 
ently ſtrain their eye-balls inward, half cloſing the 
lids; then, as they fit, they are in a perpetual mo- 
tion of ſee-ſaw, making long humms at proper pe- 
E riods, and continuing the found at equal height, 
| chufing their time in thoſe intermiſſions, while the 
preacher is at ebb. Neither is this practice, in any 
part of it, ſo ſingular and improbable, as not to be 
traced in diſtant regions, from reading and obſer- 
vation. For, firſt, the * Jauguis, or enlightened 
| faints of India, ſee all their viſions, by help of an 
acquired ſtraining and preſſure of the eyes. Secondly, 
the art of ſee-ſaw on a beam, and ſwinging by ſeſ- 
fon upon a cord, in order to raiſe artificial extaſies, 
| has been derived to us from our + Scythian anceſ- 
tors, where it 1s practiſed at this day, among the 
| women. Laſtly, the whole proceeding, as I have 
here related it, is performed by the natives of Ire- 
land, with a conſiderable improvement; and it is 


* Berrier, Mem, de Mogol. + Guagninz Hiſt. Sarmat. 
granted, 
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granted, that this noble nation, has, of all Other, 
admitted fewer corruptions, and degenerated lea 
from the purity of the old Tartars. Now, it i 
aſual for a knot of Iriſh men and women, to ab. 
ſtract themſelves from matter, bind up all the 
ſenſes, grow viſionary and ſpiritual, by influence d 
a ſhort pipe of tobacco, handed round the company, 
each preſerving the ſmoke in his mouth, till i 
comes again to his turn to take in freſh; at the 
ſame cls there is a concert of a continued gent 
humm, repeated and renewed by inſtinct, as oc 
ſion requires; and they move their bodies up and 
down, to a degree, that ſometimes their heads and 
points lie parallel to the horizon. Mean while, you 
may obſerve their eyes turned up, in the poſture df 
one who endeavours to keep himſelf awake; by 
which, and many other ſymptoms among them, it 
manifeſtly appears, that the reaſoning faculties ar 
all ſuſpended and ſuperſeded, that imagination ha 
uſurped the ſeat, ſcattering a thouſand deliriums ove 
the brain. Returning from this digreſſion, I ſhal 
deſcribe the methods, by which the ſpirit ap- 
proaches. The eyes being diſpoſed according to 
art at firſt, you can ſee nothing; but, after a ſhort 
pauſe, a ſmall glimmering light begins to appear, 
and dance before you. Then, by frequently mo- 
ing your body up and down, you perceive the vas 
pours to aſcend very faſt, till you are perfectly cold 
and fluſtered, like one who drinks too much 1n 
morning. Mean while the preacher is alſo at work 
he begins a loud humm, which pierces you quit 


through; this is immediately returned by the aud 
ence, 
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te, and you find yourſelf prompted to imitate 
em by a meer ſpontaneous impulſe, without know- 
g what you do. The interſtitia are duly filled up 
the preacher, to prevent too long a pauſe, under 
hich, the ſpirit would ſoon faint, and grow languid. 
This is all I am allowed to diicover, about the 
rogreſs of the ſpirit with relation to that part, which 
borne by the aſſembly; but in the methods of the 
lrexcher, to which I now proceed, I fhall be more 
arge and particular. 


8 EO T. H. 


ob will read it very gravely remarked, in the 
books of thoſe illuſtrious and right eloquent 
enmen, the modern travellers; that the funda- 
ental difference, in point of religion, between 
he wild Indians and us, lies in this: that we wor- 
ip God, and they worſhip the devil. But, there 
re certain critics, who will by no means admit of 
his diſtinction; rather believing, that all nations 
whatſoever adore the true God, becauſe they ſeem to 
nend their devotions to ſome inviſible power, of 
reateſt goodneſs and ability to help them; whuch, 
perhaps, will take in the brighteſt attributes, aſ- 
ribed to the divinity. Others again inform us, 
hat thoſe idolaters adore two principles; the prin- 
ple of good, and that of evil: which, indeed, I 
em apt to look upon, as the moſt univerſal notion, 
that mankind, by the meer light of nature, ever 
entertained of things inviſible. How this idea has 
been managed by the Indians, and us, and with 
what advantage to the underſtandings of either, 
3 may 
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may well deſerve to be examined. To me, 6. 
difference appears little more than this, that th 

are put oftener upon their knees by their fears, 2 
we, by our deſires ; that the former, ſet them a pra 
ing, and us, a curſing. What I applaud them f 
is, their diſcretion in limiting their devotions 2 
their deities, to their ſeveral diſtricts, nor ever ſy 
fering the liturgy of the white God, to croſs o | 
interfere with that of the black. Not fo with u 
who, pretending by the lines and meaſures of gy 
reaſon, to extend the dominion of one inviſible poye 
and contract that of the other, have diſcovered a gu 
ignorance in the natures of good and evil, and mg 
horribly confounded the frontiers of both. Af 
men have lifted up the throne of their divinity 
the cœlum empyræum, adorned with all ſuch qualits 
and accompliſhments, as themſelves ſeem moſt 
value and poſſeſs : after they have ſunk their pri 
ciple of evil to the loweſt center, bound him wi 
chains, loaded him with curſes, furniſhed him wit 
viler diſpoſitions than any rake-hell of the town, x 
coutred him with tail, and horns, and huge clays 
and ſaucer eyes; I laugh aloud to ſee theſe m 
ſoners, at the ſame time, engaged in wiſe diſput 
about certain walks and purlieus, whether they u 
in the verge of God, or the devil; ſeriouſly «li 
bating, whether ſuch and ſuch influences, come in 
mens minds from above, or below; whether cM 
tain paſſions and affections, are guided by the «i 
ſpirit, or the good : | 


Du 
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Dum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Diſcernunt Avidi— 


Thus do men eſtabliſh a fellowſhip of Chriſt with 
Belial, and ſuch is the analogy they make, between 
cloven tongues, and cloven feet. Of the like na- 
ture is the diſquiſition before us: it has continued 
theſe hundred years an even debate, whether the 
deportment and the cant of our Engliſh enthu- 
faſtic preachers, were poſſeſſion, or inſpiration ; 
and a world of argument has been drained on either 
ide, perhaps to little purpoſe. For I think, it is 
in life, as in tragedy, where it is held a convic- 
tion of great defect, both in order and invention, to 
interpoſe the aſſiſtance of preternatural power, with- 
out an abſolute and laſt neceflity. However, it is 
1 ſketch of human vanity, for every individual to 
imagine, the whole univerſe 1s intereſted in his 
meaneſt concern. If he has got cleanly over a 
kennel, ſome angel unſeen deſcended on purpoſe, 
to help him by the hand; if he has knocked his 
head againſt a poſt, it was the devil, for his fins, 
let looſe from hell on purpoſe to buffet him. Who, 
that ſees a little paultry mortal, droning, and dream- 
ing, and drivelling to a multitude, can think it 
agreeable to common good ſenſe, that either heaven 
or hell, ſhould be put to the trouble of influence or 
inſpection, upon what he is about ? therefore, I am 
relolved immediately to weed this error out of man- 
kind, by making it clear, that this myſtery of vend- 
| ing ſpiritual gifts, is nothing but a trade, acquired 
by as much inſtruction, and maſtered by equal prac- 

Vor. II. 8 tics 
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tice and application, as others are. This will beg 
appear, by deſcribing and deducting the whole pro. 
ceſs of the operation, as variouſly, as it hath fallen 
under my knowledge or experience. 


* % * * * * * * 4 
* * % 4 

Here the whole ſcheme #®* * ® - I 
of ſpiritual mechaniſm was * = * 89 
deduced and explained, * * 2 - 4 
with an appearance of * * / 
great reading and obſerva- * * S. 4 
tion; but it was thought * * Ss 3 
neither ſafe nor convenient to * * 8 
print it. * * 898 
% * * k 

* * * * ** * * 1 


Here, it may not be amiſs to add a few words 
upon the laudable practice of wearing quilted caps; 
Which is not a matter of meer cuſtom, humour, c 
faſhion, as ſome would pretend, but an inſtitution 
of great ſagacity and uſe: theſe, when moiſtene 
with ſweat, ſtop all perſpiration ; and, by reverbe- 
.rating the heat, prevent the ſpirit from evaporating 
any way, but at the mouth; even as a ſkilful houſe- 
wife, that covers her {till with a wet clout, for th: 
ſame reaſon, and finds the ſame effect. For, it 1 
the opinion of choice virtugſi, that the brain is on 
aa crowd of little animals, but with teeth and claws 
extremely ſharp, and therefore cling together in tit 
- contexture we behold, like the picture of Hobbes 
leviathan, or like bees in perpendicular ſwarm up! 
a tree, or like a carrion corrupted into vermin, {0 
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preſerving the ſhape and figure of the mother ani- 

mal: that all invention is formed by the morſure of 

two or more of theſe animals, upon certain capil- 

Jary Nerves, which proceed from thence, whereof 

three branches ſpread into the tongue, and two 

into the right hand. They hold alſo, that theſe 

animals are of a conſtitution. extremely cold ; that 

their food is the air we attract, their excrement 

phlegm ; and that what we vulgarly call rheums, 

and colds, and diſtillations, is nothing elſe but an 

epidemical looſeneſs, to which that little common- 

| wealth is very ſubject, from the climate it lies un- 

der. Farther, that nothing leſs than a violent heat, 

can diſentangle theſe creatures from their hamated 

ſation. of life, or give them vigour and humour, 

to.imprint the marks of their little teeth. That, if 
the morſure be hexagonal, it produces poetry ; the 

circular, gives eloquence : if the bite hath been 

conical, the perſon, whoſe nerve is ſo affected, ſhall 

be diſpoſed to write upon politics; and ſo of the 

reſt, | 

I ſhall now diſcourſe briefly, by what kind of 
practices the voice is beſt governed, towards the 

compolition and improvement of the ſpirit ;. for, 

without a competent {kill in tuning and toning-each 
word, and ſyllable, and letter, to their due cadence, 
the whole operation is incomplete, miſſes entirely 
of its effect on the hearers, and puts the workman 
himſelf to continual pains for new ſupplies, with- 
out ſucceſs. For, it is to be underitood, that in 
the language of the ſpirit, cant and droning, ſupply 
the place of ſenſe and reaſon, in the language of 
8 8 2 men: 
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men : becauſe, in ſpiritual harangues, the diſpof. 
tion of the words according to the art of grammy 
has not the leaſt uſe, but the ſkill and influence 
wholly lie in the choice and cadence of the {yl}. 
bles; even as a diſcreet compoſer, who, in ſetting 
ſong, changes the words and order ſo often, that 
he is forced to make it nonſenſe, before he 
can make it muſic. For this reaſon it has bee 
held by ſome, that the art of canting is ever in 
greateſt perfection, when managed by Ignorance; 
which is thought to be enigmatically meant by 
Plutarch, when he tells us, that the beſt muſici 
inſtruments, were made from the bones of an ak, 
And the profounder critics upon that paſſage, are d 
opinion, the word in its genuine ſignification, means 
no other than a jaw-bone ; though ſome rather 

think it to have been the os ſacrum; but in ſo nic 
a caſe I ſhall not take upon me to decide; the cu- 

rious are at liberty to pick from it whatever the 

pleaſe. 

The firſt ingredient towards the art of canting, 

13, a competent ſhare of inward light ; that 1s to 

lay, a large memory, plentifully fraught with theo- 
logical polyſyllables, and myſterious texts from holy 

wirit, applied and digeſted, by thoſe methods and 
mechanical operations, already related: the bearer 
of this light, reſembling lanterns compact of leaves 
from old Geneva bibles ; which invention, Sir Hum- 
phrey Edwin, during his mayoralty, of happy me- 
mory, highly approved and advanced; affirming thc 
| ſcripture to be now fulfilled, where it ſays, thy woid 
is a lantern to my feet, and a light to my paths. 


Now, 
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| Now, the art of canting, conſiſts in ſkilfully 
adapting the voice, to whatever words the ſpirit de- 
vers, that each may ſtrike the ears of the audience, 
with its moſt ſignificant cadence. The force or 
energy of this eloquence, is not to be found, as a- 
mong ancient orators, in the diſpoſition of words to 
1 ſentence, or the turning of long periods; but, * 
zorecable to the modern refinements in mulic, is 
taken up wholly, in dwelling and dilating upon 
ſyllables and letters. Thus, it 1s frequent for a 
fingle vowel, to draw ſighs from a multitude ; and 
for a whole aſſembly of faints, to ſob to the muſic 
of one ſolitary liquid. But theſe are trifles ; when 
even ſounds inarticulate, are obſerved to produce as 
forcible effects. A maſter workman, ſhall blow his 
noſe ſo powerfully, as to pierce the hearts of his 
people, who were diſpoſed to receive the excre- 
ments of his brain, with the ſame reverence as the 
ſue of it. Hawking, ſpitting, and belching, the 
defects of other mens rhetoric, are the flowers, and 
figures, and ornaments of his. For, the ſpirit be- 
ing the ſame in all, it is of no import, through 
what vehicle it is conveyed. 

It is a point of too much difficulty, to draw the 
principles of this famous art, within the compaſs 
of certain adequate rules. However, perhaps I 
may one day oblige the world, with my critical eſ- 
| fay upon the art of canting; philofophically, phyſi- 
cally, and muſically confidered. 

But, among all improvements of the ſpirit, 
wherein the voice has borne a part, there is none 


* Apreeable. for agreeably. 
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to be compared with that of conveying the ſound 
through the noſe, which under the denomination 
of * ſmuffling, has paſſed with ſo great applauſe 
in the world. The originals. of this inſtitutic, 
are very dark ; but having been initiated into the 
myſtery of it, and leave being given me to publiſh 
it to the world, I ſhall deliver as direct a relation a 
I can. 
This art, like many other famous inventions, 
owed its birth, or, at leaſt, improvement and per. 
fection, to an effect of chance; but was eſtabliſhed 
upon ſolid reaſons, and has flouriſhed in this iſland 
ever fince, with great luſtre. All agree, that it 
firſt appeared upon the decay and diſcouragement of 
bag-pipes, which having long ſuffered under the 
mortal hatred of the brethren, tottered for a time, 
and at laſt fell with monarchy. The ſtory is thus 
related. 
As yet ſnuffling was not; when the following 
adventure happened to a Banbury faint. Upon a 
certain day, while he was far engaged among the 
tabernacles of the wicked, he felt the outward man 
put into -odd commotions, and ſtrangely pricked 
forward by the inward ; an effect very uſual among 
the modern inſpired. For, ſome think, that thc 
ſpirit is apt to feed on the fleſh, like hungry wines 
upon raw beef. Others, rather believe there is 4 
perpetual game at leap-frog between both ; and 
lometimes the fleſh is uppermoſt, and ſometimes tis 


The ſnuffling of men, who have loſt their noſes by lewd courſes, 
is faid to have given riſe to that tone, which our diſſenters did to 
much affect, W. Wotton, 


ſpirit ; 
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ſpirit 3 adding that the former, while it is in the 
tate of a rider, wears huge Rippon ſpurs; and, 
when it comes to the turn of being bearer, is won- 
gerfully head-ſtrong and hard-mouthed. However, 
it came about, the faint felt his veſſel full extended 
in every part (a very natural effect of ſtrong inſpi- 
ration ;) and the place and time falling out fo un- 
luckily, that he could not have the convenience of 
evacuating upwards, by repetition, prayer, or lecture; 
he was forced to open an inferior vent. In ſhort, 
he wreſtled with the fleth fo long, that he at length 
ſubdued it, coming off with honourable wounds, 
all before. The ſurgeon had now cured the parts 
primarily affected; but the diſeaſe, driven from its 
poſt, flew up into his head; and, as a ſkilful gene- 
ral, valiantly attacked in his trenches, and beaten 
from the field, by flying marches withdraws to the 
capital city, breaking down the bridges to prevent 
purſuit ; ſo the diſeaſe, repelled from its firſt ſtation, 
fled before the rod of Hermes, to the upper region, 
there fortifying itſelf ; but, finding the foe making at- 
tacks at the noſe, broke down the bridge, and retired 
to the head-quarters. Now, the naturaliſts obſerve, 
that there is in human noſes an idioſyncracy, by 
virtue of which, the more the paſlage is obſtructed, 
the more our ſpeech delights to go through, as the 
muſic of a flagellet is made by the ſtops. By this 
method, the twang of the noſe becomes perfectly 
to reſemble the ſnuffle of a bag-pipe, and is found 
to be equally attractive of Britiſh ears; whereof the 
ſaint had ſudden experience, by practiſing his new 
faculty, with wonderful ſucceſs, in the operation of 

84 the 
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the ſpirit : for, in a ſhort time, no doctrine paſſed 
for ſound and orthodox, unleſs it were delivered 
through the noſe. Straight, every paſtor copied 
after this original; and thoſe, who could not other. 
wiſe arrive to a perfection, ſpirited by a noble zeal, 
made uſe of the ſame experiment to acquire it; ſo 
that, I think, it may be truly affirmed, the ping 
owe their empire, to the ſnuffling of one animal, 
Darius did his, to the neighing of another; and 
both ſtratagems were performed by the ſame att; 
for we read, how the * Perſian beaſt, acquired hi 
faculty, by covering a mare the day before. 

I ſhould now have done, 1f I were not convinced, 
that whatever I have yet advanced upon this ſubjed 
is liable to great exception. For, allowing all 
have ſaid to be true, it may ſtill be juſtly objected, 
that there is, in the comman-wealth of artificial en- 
thuſiaſm, ſome real foundation for art to work 
upon, in the temper and complexion of individuals, 
which other mortals ſeem to want. Obſerve but the 
geſture, the motion, and the countenance, of ſome 
choice profeſſors, though in their moſt familiar ac- 
tions, you will find them of a different race, from 
the reſt of human creatures. Remark your com- 
moneſt pretender to a light within, how dark, and 
dirty, and gloomy he is without : as lanterns, which 
the more light they bear in their bodies, caſt out 6 
much the more ſoot, and ſmoke, and fuliginous 
matter, to adhere to the ſides. Liſten but to their 
ordinary talk, and look on the mouth that delivers 
it; you will imagine you are hearing ſome ancient 

Herodot. 
n oracle, 
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wacle, and your? underſtanding will be equally in- 
med. Upon theſe, and the like reaſons, certain 
objectors pretend to put it beyond all doubt, that 
there mult be a ſort of preternatural ſpirit, poſſeſ- 
ing the heads of the modern ſaints ; and ſome will 
have it to be the heat of zeal, working upon the 
dregs of ignorance, as other ſpirits are produced 
from lees, by the force of fire. Some again think, 
that when our earthly tabernacles are diſordered 
and deſolate, ſhaken and out of repair, the ſpirit 
&lights to dwell within them; as houſes are ſaid to 
be haunted, when they are forſaken and gone to decay. 
To ſet this matter in as fair a light as poſſible, I 
ſhall here very briefly deduce the hiſtory of fanati- 
eim, from the moſt early ages, to the preſent. 
And if we are able to fix upon any one material or 
fundamental point, wherein the chief profeſſors have 
univerſally agreed, I think we may reaſonably lay 
hold on that, and aſſign it for the great ſeed or prin- 
ciple of the ſpirit. 
The moſt early traces we meet with of fanatics 
in ancient ſtory, are among the Ægyptians, who in- 
ſtituted thoſe rites, known in Greece by the names 
of Orgia, Panegyres, and Dionyſia; whether intro- 
duced there by Orpheus, or Melampus, we ſhall 
not diſpute at preſent, nor in all likelihood at any 
time for the future . "Theſe feaſts were celebrated 
to the honour of Oſiris, whom the Gracians called 
Dionyſus, and is the ſame with Bacchus: which 
has betrayed ſome ſuperficial readers to imagine, 


* Diod, Sic. L. 1. Put. de Tide & Oriſide. 


that 
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that the whole buſineſs was nothing more than: 
ſet of roaring, ſcouring companions, over-chargeq 
with wine; but this is a ſcandalous miſtake, foiſted 
on the world by a fort of modern authors, why 
have too literal an underſtanding ; and, becauſe an. 
tiquity is to be traced backwards, do therefore, lik 
Jews, begin their' books at the wrong end, as if 
learning were a fort of conjuring. Theſe are the 
men, who pretend to underſtand a book by ſcouting 
through the index ; as if a traveller ſhould go about 
to deſcribe a palace, when he had ſeen nothing but 
the privy ; or like certain fortune-tellers in northern 
America, who have a way of reading a man's deſ- 
tiny, by peeping into his breech. For, at the 
time of inſtituting theſe myſteries, * there was not 
one vine in all Ægypt, the natives drinking nothing 
but ale; which liquor ſeems to have been far more 
ancient than wine, and has the honour of owing 
its invention and progreſs, not only to the + Agyp- 
tian Oſiris, but to the Grecian Bacchus; who, in 
their famous expedition, carried the receipt of it 
along with them, and gave it to the nations they 
viſited, or ſubdued. Beſides, Bacchus himſelf was 
very ſeldom, or never drunk: for, it is recorded of 
him, that he was the firſt 4 inventor of the mitte; 
which he wore continually on his head, (as the 
whole company of bacchanals did) to prevent vi 
pours and the head-ach after hard drinking. And 
for this reaſon, ſay ſome, the ſcarlet whore, when 
ſhe makes the kings of the earth drunk with he 


* Herod. L. 2 + Diod, Sic. L. 1. & z. t Id. L. + 
cup 
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cup of abomination, is always ſober herſelf, though 
ſhe never balks the glaſs in her turn, being, it 
ems, kept upon her legs, by the virtue of her 
triple mitre. Now, theſe feaſts were inſtituted, in 
imitation of the famous expedition Ofiris made thro' 
the world, and of the company that attended him, 
whereof the bacchanalian ceremonies were ſo many 

pes and ſymbols. * From which account it is 
manifeſt, that the fanatic rites of theſe bacchanals, 
cannot be imputed to intoxications by wine, but 
muſt needs have had a deeper foundation. What 
this was, we may gather large. hints, from certain 
circumſtances in the courſe of their myſteries. For, 
in the firſt place, there was, in their proceſſions, an 
intire mixture and confuſion of ſexes ; they affected 
to ramble about hills and deſerts: their garlands 
were of ivy and vine, emblems of cleaving and 
clinging ; or of fir, the parent of turpentine. It 
i added, that they imitated ſatyrs, were attended by 
goats, and rode upon aſſes, all, companions of great 
kill and practice, in affairs of gallantry. They 
bore for their enſigns certain curious figures, perched 
upon long poles, made into the ſhape and ſize of 
the virga genitalis, with its appurtenances ; which 
were ſo many ſhadows and emblems of the whole 
myſtery, as well as trophies ſet up by the female 
conquerors. Laſtly, in a certain' town of Attica, 
the whole ſolemnity, + ſtripped of all its types, 


was performed in puris naturalibus, the votarics not 


See the particulars in Diod. Sic. L. 1. &. 3. + Dionyha Brau- 
zonia, 
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flying in covies, but ſorted into couples. The ſame 
may be farther conjectured from the death of Or. 
pheus, one of the inſtitutors of theſe myſteries, why 
was torn in pieces by women, becauſe he refuſed t 
* communicate his orgies to them ; which other; 
explained, by telling us, he had caſtrated himſelf 
upon grief for the loſs of his wife, 

Omitting many others of leſs note, the next fana. 
tics we meet with of any eminence, were the 
numerous ſect of Heretics, appearing in the fire 
firſt centuries of the Chriſtian æra, from Simon Ma. 
gus and his followers, to thoſe of Eutyches. I have 
collected their ſyſtems from infinite reading, and, 
comparing them with thoſe of their ſucceſſors, in 
the ſeveral ages ſince, I find there are certain bounds 
ſet even to the irregularity of human thought, and 
thoſe a great deal narrower than is commonly appre- 
hended. For, as they all frequently interfere, even 
in their wildeſt ravings; fo there is one fundamental 
point, wherein they are ſure to meet, as lines in a 
center, and that is, the community of women, 
Great were their ſolicitudes in this matter, and they 
never failed of certain articles in their ſchemes of 


worſhip, on purpoſe to eſtabliſh it, 


The laſt fanatics of note, were thoſe which ſtarted 
up in Germany, a little after the reformation of 
Luther; ſpringing, as muſhrooms do at the end of a 
harveſt: ſuch were John of Leyden, David George, 
Adam Neuſter, and many others; whoſe viſions and 
revelations, always terminated in leading about half 


Vid. Photium in excerptis & Conone. 
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: dozen ſiſters apiece, and making that practice, 
fundamental part of their ſyſtem. For, human 
life is a continual navigation, and, if we expect 
our veſſels to paſs with ſafety, through the waves 
and tempeſts of this fluctuating world, it is neceſſary 
to make a good proviſion of the fleſh, as ſeamen 
y in ſtore of beef for a long voyage. 
Now, from this brief ſurvey of ſome principal 
ſects among the fanatics in all ages, (having omitted 
the mahometans and others, who might alſo help 
to confirm the argument I am about) to which I 
might add ſeveral among ourſelves, ſuch as the fa- 
mily of love, ſweet fingers of Iſrael, and the like: 
and from reflecting upon that fundamental point in 
their doctrines about women, wherein they have ſo 
unanimouſly agreed ; I am apt to imagine, that the 
ſeed or principle, which has ever put men upon 
villons in things inviſible, is of a corporeal nature; 
for, the profounder chymiſts inform us, that the 
ſtrongeſt ſpirits may be extracted from human fleſh. 
Beſides, the ſpinal marrow, being nothing elſe but 
a continuation of the brain, muſt needs create a very 
tree communication, between the ſuperior faculties, 
and thoſe below : and thus, the thorn in the fleſh, 
ſerves for a ſpur to the ſpirit. I think, it is agreed 
among phyſicians, that nothing affects the head fo 
much, as a tentiginous humour, repelled and elated 
to the upper region, found by daily practice to run 
frequently up into madneſs. A very eminent mem- 
ber of the faculty aſſured me, that when the quakers 
firſt appeared, he ſeldom was without ſome female 
patients among them for the furor—perſons of a 
viſionary 
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vigonary devotion, either men or women, are, in 
their complexion, of all others the moſt amoray;. 
for, zeal is frequently kindled from the ſame ya, 
with other fires, and, from inflaming brother 
love, will proceed to raiſe that of a gallant. If ve 
inſpect into the uſual proceſs of modern courtſhip, 
we ſhall find it to conſiſt in a devout turn of the 
eyes, called ogling ; an artificial form of cantine 
and whining by rote, every interval, for want o 
other matter, made up with a ſhrug, or a humm; 
a ſigh or a groan ; the ſtile compact of inſignificant 
words, incoherences, and repetition. Theſe I take 
to be the moſt accompliſhed rules of addreſs to 1 
miſtreſs ; and where are theſe performed with more 
dexterity, than by the faints ? Nay, to bring this 
argument yet cloſer, I have been informed by cer- 
tain ſanguine brethren of the firſt claſs, that in the 
height and orgaſmus of their ſpiritual exerciſe, i 
has been frequent with them * * * * * *, imme- 
diately after which, they found the ſpirit to relax 
and flag of a ſudden with the nerves, and they were 
forced to haſten to a concluſion. This may be far- 
ther ſtrengthened, by obſerving, with wonder, hoy 
unaccountably all females are attracted, by viſtonary 
or enthuſiaſtic preachers, though never ſo contemp- 
tible in their outward mien; which is uſually ſup- 
. poſed to be done upon conſiderations purely f{pirituu, 
. without any carnal regards at all. But, I have res- 
ſon to think, the ſex has certain chalacteriſtics, by 
- which they form a truer judgment of human abi- 
- lities and performings, than we ourſelves can po- 
ſibly do of each other. Let that be as it will, . 
ae muc 
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much is certain, that, however ſpiritual intrigues 
begin, they generally conclude like all others; they 
may branch upwards towards heaven, but the root 
is in the earth. Too intenſe a contemplation, is 
not the buſineſs of fleſh and blood ; it muſt, by the 
neceſſary courſe of things, in a little time let go its 
hold, and fall into matter. Lovers for the ſake of 
celeſtial converſe, are but another ſort of platonics, 
who pretend to ſee ſtars and heaven in ladies eyes, 
and to look or think no lower; but the ſame pit is 
provided for both: and they ſeem a perfect moral 
to the ſtory of that philoſopher, who, while his 
thoughts and eyes were fixed upon the conſtellations, 
found himſelf ſeduced by his lower parts into a 
ditch. 

I had ſomewhat more to lay upon this part of the 
ſubject ; but the poſt is juſt going, which forces me 
in great haſte to conclude, 


Pray burn this It 1 R, 
Letter as ſoon 
as it comes to 


your Hands. Yours 7 &c . 
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OW Jack and Martin, being parted, ſet 

each for himſelf. How they travelled oe 
hills and dales, met many diſaſters, ſuffered much 
for the good cauſe, and ſtruggled with difficultie 
and wants, not having where to lay their head; by 
all which they afterwards proved themſelves to be 
right father's ſons, and Peter to be ſpurious. Find. 
ing no ſhelter near Peter's habitation, Martin tn. 
velled northwards, and finding the Thuringians and 
neighbouring people diſpoſed to change, he ſet up 
his ſtage firſt among them; where, making it hi 
' buſineſs to cry down Peter's powders, plaſters, ſalve, 
and drugs, which he had fold a long time at a des 
rate, allowing Martin none of the profit, though he 
had been often employed in recommending and 


* This Hiſtory was inſerted in the former editions of the Tale of: 
Tub, under the title of What follows after Se&. IX. in the Manu 
ſcript 3? but in later editions has been omitted, by the Dean's dite 
tion, in order to remove the cenſure of thoſe who put a conſtruction 
on it foreign to his deſign, As in theſe cooler times the whole alle: 
gory has been juſtly eſteemed, the reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed at 
our having preſerved this part of i it from oblivion, 

putting 
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putting them off; the good people, willing to ſave 
their pence, began to hearken to Martin's ſpeeches, 
How ſeveral great lords took the hint, and on the 
fame account declared for Martin; particularly one, 
who, not having enough of one wife, wanted to 
marry a ſecond; and knowing Peter uſed not to 
grant ſuch licences but at a ſwinging price, he ſtruck 
up a bargain with Martin, whom he found more 
| tractable, and who aſſured him he had the ſame 
power to allow ſuch things. How moſt of the 
other northern lords, for their own private ends, 
withdrew themſelvesand theirdependents from Peter's 
zuthority, and cloſed in with Martin. How Peter, 
enraged at the loſs of ſuch large territories, and con- 
ſequently of ſo much revenue, thundered againſt 
Martin, and ſent out the ſtrongeſt and moſt terrible 
of his bulls to devour him ; but, this having no 
effect, and Martin defending himſelf boldly and dex- 
trouſly, Peter at laſt put forth proclamations, de- 
caring Martin, and all his adherents, rebels and 
traitors, ordaining and requiring all his loving 
ſubjects to take up arms, and to kill, burn, and 
deſtroy all and every one of them, promiſing large 
rewards, Sc. upon which enſued bloody wars and 
deſolation. 


How Harry Huff, lord of Albion, one of the 
greateſt bullies of thoſe days, ſent a cartel to Mar- 
tin, to fight him on a ſtage, at cudgels, quarter- 
ſtaff, back-ſword, &c. Hence the origin of that 
genteel cuſtom of prize- fighting, ſo well known and 
practiſed to this day among thoſe polite iſlanders, 
taough unknown every where elſe, How Martin, 
Vor. II. + Pp being 
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being a bold bluſtering fellow, accepted the ch]. 
lenge; how they met and fought, to the great d. 
verſion of the ſpectators ; and after giving one ang. 
ther broken heads, and many bloody wounds ang 
bruiſes, how they both drew off victorious ; in which 
their example has been frequently imitated by preat 
clerks and others, ſince that time. How Martin' 
friends applauded his victory; and how lord Harry 
friends complimented him on the ſame ſcore; and 
particularly lord Peter, who ſent him a fine feather 
for his cap, to be worn by him and his ſucceſſor, 
as a perpetual mark of his bold defence of lord pe. 
ter's cauſe. How Harry, fluſhed with his pretended 
victory over Martin, began to huff Peter alſo, and 
at laſt down-right quarreled with him about a wench, 
How ſome of lord Harry's tenants, ever fond of 
changes, began to talk kindly of Martin, for which 
he mauled them ſoundly; as he did alſo thoſe that 
adhered to Peter. How he turned ſome out of houſe 
and hold, others he hanged or burnt, &c. 

How Harry Huff, after a deal of bluſtering, 
wenching, and bullying, died, and was ſucceeded 
by a good-natured boy, who, giving way to the 
general bent of his tenants, allowed Martin's notions 
to ſpread every-where, and take deep root in Al- 
bion. How, after his death, the farm fell into the 
hands of a lady, who was violently in love with lord 
Peter. How ſhe purged the whole country with 
fire and ſword, reſolved not to leave the name or 
remembrance of Martin. How Peter triumphed, 
and ſet up ſhops again, for ſelling his own powders, 


| Plaſter s and ſalves, which were now called the only 
true 
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tue ones, Martin's being all declared counterfeit, 
How great numbers of Martin's friends left the 
country, and, travelling up and down in foreign 
parts, grew acquainted with many of Jack's follow- 
ers, and took a liking to many of their notions and 
ways, which they afterwards brought back into Al- 
bion, now under another landlady, more moderate 
ind more cunning than the former, How ſhe en- 
devoured to keep friendſhip both with Peter and 
Martin, and trimmed for ſome time between the 
two, not without countenancing and affiſting at the 
ſame time many of Jack's followers ; but, finding 
no poſſibility of reconciling all the three brothers, 
becauſe each would be maſter, and allow no other 
falves, powders, or plaſters, to be uſed but his own, 
ſhe diſcarded all three, and ſet up a ſhop for thoſe 
of her own farm, well furniſhed with powders, 
plaſters, ſalves, and all other drugs neceſſary, all 
rizht and true, compoſed according to receipts made 
by phyſicians and apothecaries of her own creating, 
waich they extracted out of Peter's, and Martin's, 
and Jack's receipt-books ; and of this medley or 
hodgepodge made up a diſpenſatory of their own ; 
ſtrictly forbidding any other to be uſed, and parti- 
cularly Peter's, from which the greateſt part of this 
new diſpenſatory was ſtolen, How the lady, far- 
ther to confirm this change, wiſely imitating her 
father, degraded Peter from the rank he pretended as 
eldeſt brother; and ſet up herſelf in his place, as 
head of the family, and ever after wore her father's 
old cap, with the fine feather he had got from 
Pcter for ſtanding his friend; which has likewiſe 

C2 been 
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been worn, with no ſmall oftentation, to this day, 
by all her ſucceſſors, though declared enemies 9 
Peter. How lady Beſs and her phyſicians, being 
told of many defects and imperfections in their ney 
medley diſpenſatory, reſolve on a further alteration, 
and to purge it from a great deal of Peter's traſh, 
that ſtill remained in it; but were prevented by he 
death. How ſhe was ſucceeded by a north-coun- 
try-farmer, who pretended great {kill in the mana. 
ing of farms, though he could never govern his own 
poor little farm, nor yet this large new one after 
he got it. How this new landlord, to ſhew his 
valour and dexterity, fought againſt enchanter, 
weeds, giants, and wind-mills, and claimed great 
honour for his victories, though he oftimes b-ſh-t 
himſelf when there was no danger. How his ſuc- 
ceſſor, no wiſer than he, occaſioned great diſorder, 
by the new methods he took to manage his farms, 
How he attempted to eſtabliſh in his northern farm, 
the ſame diſpenſatory uſed in the ſouthern, but 
miſcarried, becauſe Jack's powders, pills, falves, and 
plaſters, were there in great vogue. 

How the Author finds himfelf embarraſſed for 
having introduced into his Hiſtory a new fect, dif- 
ferent from the three he had undertaken to treat 
of ; and how his inviolable reſpect to the facred 
number three, obliges him to reduce theſe four, 
he intends to do all other things, to that number“; 
and for that end to drop the former Martin, aud 
to ſubſtitute in his place lady Beſs's inſtitution, 


A panegyrical Eſſay upon the number Tyree? is among 
treatiſes advertiſed at the beginning of The Tale of a Tub. 11 
fs | ELIE 5 8 5 vonne 
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which is to paſs under the name of Martin in the 
ſequel of this true Hiſtory. 'This weighty point 
being cleared, the Author goes on, and deſcribes 
mighty quarrels and ſquabbles between Jack and 
Martin; how ſometimes the one had the better, 
and ſometimes the other, to the great deſolation of 
both farms, till at laſt both ſides concur to hang up 
the landlord, who pretended to die a martyr for 
Martin, though he had been true to neither fide, 
and was ſuſpected by many to have a great affec- 
tion for Peter, 
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A D1GREss10N, on the nature, uſefulneſs, and 
neceſſity of WARS and QUARRELS, 


HIS being a matter of great conſequence, the 
Author intends to treat it methodically, ang 

at large, in a treatiſe apart, and here to give only 
ſome hints of what his large treatiſe contains. The 
tate of war, natural to all creatures. War is an 
attempt to take by violence from others, a part of 
what they have, and we want. Every man, fully 
ſenſible of his own merit, and finding it not duly 
regarded by others, has a natural right to take from 
them all that he thinks due to himſelf ; and every 
creature, finding its own wants more than thoſe of 
others, has the fame right to take every thing itz 
nature requires. Brutes, much more modeſt in their 
pretenſions this way, than men; and mean men 
more than great ones. The higher one raiſes his 
pretenſions this way, the more buſtle he makes 
about them; and the more ſucceſs he has, the 
greater hero. Thus greater fouls, in proportion to 
their ſuperior merit, claim a greater right to take 
cvery thing from meaner folks. This the true ſoun- 
dation of grandeur and heroiſm, and of the diſtinc- 
tion of degrees among men. War therefore neceſ- 
tary to eſtabliſh ſubordination, and to found cities, 
kingdoms, &c. as alſo to purge bodies politic of 
groſs humours. Wiſe princes find it neceſſary to 
have wars abroad, to keep peace at home. War, 
famine, and peſtilence, the uſual cures for corrup- 
tions in bodies politic. A compariſon of theſe three. 
The 
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The Author is to write a panegyrick on each of 
mem. The greateſt part of mankind loves War 
more than peace. They are but few and mean- 
ſpirited that live in peace with all men. The 
modeſt and meek of all kinds, always a prey to thoſe 
of more noble or ſtronger appetites. The inclina- 
tion to war univerſal : Thoſe that cannot, or dare 
not make war 1n perſon, employ others to do it for 
them. This maintains bullies, bravos, cut-throats, 
lawyers, ſoldiers, Sc. Moſt profeſſions would be 
uſeleſs if all were peaceable. Hence brutes want 
neither ſmiths nor lawyers, magiſtrates nor joiners, 
ſoldiers, nor ſurgeons. Brutes, having but narrow 
appetites, are incapable of carrying on, or perpe- 
tuating war againſt their own ſpecies, or of being 
led out in troops and multitudes to deſtroy. one 
another. Theſe prerogatives proper to man alone. 
The excellency of human nature demonſtrated, by 
the vaſt train of appetites, paſſions, wants, Sc. 
that attend it. This matter to be more fully treated 
in the Author's Panegyrick on Mankind. 
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The HISTORY of MARTIN. 


OW Jack, having got rid of the old land. 

lord, fet up another to his mind, quarrel 

with Martin, and turned him out of doors. How 
he pillaged all his ſhops, and aboliſhed the whole 
diſpenſatory. How the new landlord laid about 
him, mauled Peter, worried Martin, and made 
the whole neighbourhood tremble. How Jack's 
friends fell out among themſelves, ſplit into a thou- 
{and parties, turned all things topſy-turvey, till e- 
very body grew weary of them ; and at laſt, the 
bluſtering landlord dying, Jack was kicked out of 
doors, a new landlord brought in, and Martin re- 
eſtabliſhed, How this new landlord let Martin do 
what he pleaſed, and Martin agreed to every thing 
his pious landlord deſired, provided Jack might be 
kept low. Of ſeveral efforts Jack made to raiſe 
up his head, but all in vain; till at laſt the land- 
lord died, and was ſucceeded by one who was a great 
friend to Peter, who, to humble Martin, gave Jack 
ſome liberty. How Martin grew enraged at this, 
called in a foreigner, and turned out the landlord; 
in which Jack concurred with Martin, becauſe this 
landlord was entirely devoted to Peter, into whoſe 
arms he threw himſelf, and left his country. How 
the new landlord ſecured Martin in the full poſſeſſion 
of his former rights, but would not allow him to 
deſtroy Jack, who had always been his friend. How 
Jack got up his head in the North, and put himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of a whole canton, to the great diſcon- 
tent 
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tent of Martin, who, finding alſo that ſome of 
ick's friends were allowed to live and get their bread 
in the South parts of the country, grew highly diſ- 
content with the new landlord he had called in to 
his aſſiſtance. How this landlord kept Martin in 
order, upon which he fell into a raging fever, and 
{wore he would hang himſelf, or join in with Peter, 
unleſs Jack's children were all turned out to ſtarve, 
Of ſeveral attempts made to cure Martin, and make 
peace between him and Jack, that they might unite 


| zgainſt Peter; but all made ineffectual by the great 


addreſs of a number of Peter's friends, that herded 
among Martin's, and appeared the moſt zealous for 
his intereſt. How Martin, getting abroad in this 
mad fit, looked ſo like Peter in his air and dreſs, 
and talked fo like him, that many of the neighbours 
could not diſtinguiſh the one from the other; eſpe- 


cially when Martin went up and down ſtrutting in 


Peter's armour, which he had borrowed to fight 


| Jack. What remedies were uſed to cure Martin's 
diſtemper, Cc. 


N. B. Some things that follow after this are not 
in the MIS. but ſeem to have been written ſince, to 


ll up the place of what was not thought convenient 
then to print. 
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GS a 2 88 
For the univerſal Benefit of Manxxixg, 


HE Author, having laboured ſo long and 
done ſo much to ſerve and inſtruct the pub. 
lick, without any advantage to himſelf, has at 1, 
thought of a project, which will tend to the prey 
benefit of all mankind, and produce a handſome re. 
venue to the author. He intends to print by ſub- 
ſcription, in 96 large volumes in 7o/zo, an exact de- 
ſcription of Terra Auſtralis incognita, collected with 
great care and pains from 999 learned and pious 
authors, of undoubted veracity. The whole work, 
illuſtrated with maps and cuts agreeable to the ſub- 
ject, and done by the beſt maſters, will coſt but 
two guineas each volume to ſubſcribers, one 
guinea to be paid in advance, and afterwards 2 
guinea on receiving each volume, except the laſt, 
This work will be of great uſe for all men, and ne- 
ceſſary for all families, becauſe it contains exact ac- 
counts of all the provinces, colonies, and manſions, 
of that ſpacious country, where, by a general doom, 
all tranſgreflors of the law are to be tranſported: 
and every one having this work may chooſe out the 
fitteſt and beſt place for himſelf, there being enough 
for all, fo as every one ſhall be fully ſatisfied. 
The author ſuppoſes that one copy of this work 
will be bought at the public charge, or out of the 
pariſh-rates, for every pariſh-church in the thre 


kingdoms, and in all the dominions thereunto be- 
| longing. 
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onging. And that every family that can command 
en pounds per annum, even though retrenched 
{om leſs neceſſary expences, will ſubſcribe for one. 
Ne does not think of giving out above nine vo- 
lumes yearly ; and, conſidering the number requiſite, 
he intends to print at leaſt 100000 for the firſt edi- 
non. He is to print Propoſals againſt next Term, 
with a ſpecimen, and a curious map of the capital 
city, with its twelve gates, from a known author, 
who took an exact ſurvey of it in a dream. Conſi- 
tering the great care and pains of the author, 
and the uſefulneſs of the work, he hopes every one 
wil be ready, for their own good as well as his, to 
contribute chearfully to it, and not grudge him the 
profit he may have by it, eſpecially if it comes to a 
third or fourth edition, as he expects it will very 
ſoon. 

| He doubts not but it will be tranſlated into fo- 
reign languages, by moſt nations of Europe, as well 
las of Aſia and Africa, being of as great uſe to all 
thoſe nations as to his own ; for this reaſon he de- 
[ions to procure patents and privileges, for ſecuring 
the whole benefit to himſelf, from all thoſe differ- 
ent princes and ſtates; and hopes to ſee many mil- 
lions of this great work printed, in thoſe different 
(countries and languages, before his death. 

After this buſineſs is pretty well eſtabliſhed, he 
bas promiſed to put a friend on another project al- 
[molt as good as this; by eſtabliſhing Inſurance-of- 
[ices every where, for ſecuring people from ſhip- 
vreck, and ſeveral other accidents in their voyage to 
this 
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this country; and theſe offices ſhall furniſh, ,, ,ſ 
certain rate, pilots well verſed in the route, and th, 
know all the rocks, ſhelves, quickſands, c. th, 
ſuch pilgrims and travellers may be expoſed to. 0 
theſe he knows a great number ready inſtructed in 
moſt countries: but the whole ſcheme of this mat. 


ter he is to draw up at large, and communicate t, 
his friend. 


Here ends the Manuſcript, 
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T HE following diſcourſe is a kind of remonſtrance in hh; 
of king William and his friends, againſt the proceedings of the 
houſe of commons ; and was publiſhed during the receſs of pa. 
liament in the ſummer of 1701, with a view to engage them in 
milder meaſures, when they ſhould meet again. 

At this time Lewis XIV. was making large ſtrides towards uni. 
verſal monarchy, plots were carrying on at St. Germains; the Dutch 
had acknowledged the Duke of Anjou as king of Spain; and king 
William was made extremely uneaſy by the violence with which 
many of his miniſters and chief favourites were purſued by the 
commons. The king, to appeaſe their reſentment, had made ſeye. 
ral changes in his miniſtry, and removed ſome of his moſt faith. 
ful ſervants from places of the higheſt truſt and dignity : this ex- 
pedient, however, had proved ineffectual, and the commons per- 
ſiſted in their oppoſition. They began by impeaching William 
Bentinck, earl of Portland, groom of the ſtole; and proceed 
to the impeachment of John Somers, baron Somers of Eveſham, 
firſt Jord-keeper, afterwards lord chancellor; Edward Ruſſcl, earl 
of Orford, lord treaſurer of the navy, and one of the lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty ; and Charles Mountague, earl of 
Halifax, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, and afterwards 
chancellor of the exchequer. Its general purport is to damp 
the warmth of the commons, by ſhewing that the meaſures they 
purſued had a direct tendency to bring on the tyranny, which 
they profeſſed to oppoſe ; and the particular caſes of the impeached 
lords are paralleled in Athenian characters. 
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| Dede manus, S/, fal/a eſt, accingere contra. Luca. 


Written in the Vear 1701. 


C51: 5 


Y is agreed, that in all government there is an 


abſolute unlimited power, which naturally and 


originally ſeems to be placed in the whole body, 


whereyer the executive part of it lies. This holds in 


[the body natural; for wherever we place the beginning 
lof motion, whether from the head, or the heart, or 
the animal ſpirits in general, the body moves and acts 
by a conſent of all its parts. This unlimited power, 
placed fundamentally in the body of a people, is 
het the beſt legiſlators of all ages have endeavour- 


ed, 
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ed, in their ſeveral ſchemes or inſtitutions of 90 
vernment, to depoſite in ſuch hands as would pte. 
ſerve the people from rapine and oppreſſion within, 
as well as violence from without. Moſt of them 
ſeem to agree in this, that it was a truſt too prey 
to be committed to any one man or aſſembly, and 
therefore they left the right {till in the whole body; 
but the adminiſtration or executive part, in th, 
hands of the one, the few, or the many; into 
which three powers all independent bodies of men 
ſeem naturally to divide: for, by all I have read ( 
thoſe innumerable and petty commonwealths in 
Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great one 
of Carthage and Rome, it ſeems to me, that a fre 
people met together, whether by compact, or fi- 
mily-government, as ſoon as they fall into any ads 
of civil ſociety, do of themſelves divide into three 
powers. The firſt, is that of ſome one eminent 
ſpirit, who, having ſignalized his valour and fortune 
in defence of his country, or by the practice of po- 
pular arts at home, comes to have great influence on 
the people, to grow their leader in warlike expedi- 
tions, and to preſide, after a fort, in their civil 2. 
ſcrablies; and this is grounded upon the principles 
of nature and common reaſon, which in all diti- 
culties or dangers, where prudence or courage is re- 
auired, rather incite us to fly for counſel or aſſiſtance 
to a fingle perſon, than a multitude. The ſecond 
natural diviſion of power is, of ſuch men, who have 
acquired large poſſeſſions, and conſequently depen- 
dancies, or deſcend from anceſtors who have leſt 
them great inheritances, together with an hereditary 

| autho- 
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authority. Theſe eaſily uniting in thoughts and 
opinions, and acting in concert, begin to enter 
upon meaſures for ſecuring their properties, which 
are beſt upheld by preparing againſt invaſions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home; 
this commences a great council, or ſenate of nobles, 
for the weighty affairs of the nation. The laſt divi- 
fon is, of the maſs or body of the people, whoſe part 
of power is great and indiſputable, whenever they 
can unite either collectively, or by deputation, to 
exert it, Now the three forms of government, {o 
generally known in the ſchools, differ only by the 
civil adminiſtration * being placed in the hands of 
one, or ſometimes two, (as in Sparta) who were 
called kings; or in a ſenate, who were called the 
nobles ; or in the people collective or repreſentative, 
who may be called the commons. Each of theſe 
had frequently the executive power in Greece, and 
| ſometimes in Rome: but the power in the laſt reſort, 
was always meant by legiſlators, to be held in balance 
among all three. And it will be an eternal rule in po- 
liticks among every free people, that there is a balance 
of power to be carefully held by every ſtate within it- 
ſelf, as well as among ſeveral ſtates with each other. 
The true meaning of a balance of power, either 
without or within a ſtate, is beſt conceived by con- 
hdering, what the nature of a balance is. It ſuppo- 
les three things: Firſt, the part which is held, to- 
gether with the hand that holds it; and then the 
two ſcales, with whatever is weighed therein. Now 
conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neighbourhood ; in order 


It ſhould be, by the civil adminiſtration's being placed, &c. 
Vor. II. ns ©: to 
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to preſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be formed into a balance, whereof ons 
or more are to be directors, who are to divide the 
reſt into equal ſcales, and upon occaſion remove from 
ane into the other, or elſe fall with their own weight 
into the lighteſt: fo in a ſtate within itſelf, the ha. 
lance muſt be held by a third hand, who is to dei 
the remaining power with the utmoſt exactneſs int 
the ſeveral ſcales. Now it is not neceſſary that the 
power ſhould be equally divided between theſe three; 
for the balance may be held by the weakeſt, who, 
by his addreſs and conduct, removing from either 
ſcale, and adding of his own, may keep the ſcales 
duly poiſed. Such was that of the two kings of 
Sparta, the conſular power in Rome, that of the 
kings of Media betore the reign of Cyrus, as repre- 
ſented by Xenophon ; and that of the ſeveral limit- 
cd ſtates in the Gothick inſtitution. 

When the balance is broken, whether by the 
negligence, folly, or weakneſs of the hand that 
held it, or by mighty weights fallen into either ſcale, 
the power will never continue long in equal diviſion 
between the two remaining parties, but, till the be- 
lance 1s fixed anew, will run entirely into one. 
This gives the trueſt account of what is underſtood 
in the moſt antient and approved Greek authors, by 
the word Tyranny ; which is not meant for the 
ſeizing of the uncontrolled or abſolute power into 
the hands of a fingle perſon, (as many ſuperfictul 
men have groſly miſtaken) but for the breaking ot 
the-balance by whatever hand, and leaving the power 
wholly in one ſcale: For, tyranny and uſurpation in 


5 a ſtate 
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a ſtate are by no means confined to any number, 
as might eaſily appear from examples enough; and 
becauſe the point is material, I ſhall cite a few to 
prove It. 

The * Romans, having ſent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the beſt laws, 
| choſe ten legiſlators to put them into form, and 
during the exerciſe of their office, ſuſpended the 
conſular power, leaving the adminiſtration of affairs 
in their hands. Theſe very men, though choſen 
| for ſuch a work, as the digeſting a body of laws for 


| the government of a free ſtate, did immediately 


uſurp arbitrary power, ran into all the forms of it, 
had their guards and ſpies after the practice of the 
| tyrants of thoſe ages, affected kingly ſtate, deſtroyed 
| the nobles, and oppreſſed the people; one of them 
| proceeding ſo far, as to endeavour to force a lady of 
great virtue: the very crime, which gave occaſion 
| to the expulſion of the regal power but fixty years 
before, as this attempt did to that of the Decemviri. 
| The Ephori in Sparta, were at firit only certain 
| perſons deputed by the kings to judge in civil mat- 
| ters, while they were employed in the wars. Theſe 
men, at ſeveral times, uſurped the abſolute autho- 
| rity, and were as cruel tyrants, as any in their age. 

| Soon Þ after the unfortunate expedition into Si- 
| cily, the Athenians choſe four hundred men for 
| adminiſtration of affairs, who became a body of 
tyrants, and were called, in the language of thoſe 
ages, an oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; under 


* Diodyſ. Hal. lib. 10. + Thucyd. lib, 8. 
U 2 which 
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which hateful denomination they were ſoon after 
depoſed in great rage by the people. 

When * Athens was ſubdued by Lyſander, he 
appointed thirty men for the adminiſtration that 
city, who immediately fell into the rankeſt ty. 
ranny : but this was, not all ; for, conceiving their 
power not founded on a baſis large enough, they 
admitted three thouſand into a ſhare of the govern. 
ment; and thus fortified, became the cruelleſt ty- 
ranny upon record. They murdered in cold blo 
great numbers of the beſt men, without any proyo- 
cation, from the meer luſt of cruelty, like Nero or 
Caligula. This was ſuch a number of tyrants toge- 
ther, as amounted to near a third part of the whcle 
city; for + Xenophon tells us, that the city con- 
tained about ten thouſand houſes ; and allowing one 
man to every houſe, who could have any ſhare in 
the government, (the reſt conſiſting of women, 
children, and ſervants) and making other obvious 
abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been careful 
to adhere together, might have been a majority even 
of the people collective. 

In I the time of the ſecond Punick war, the balance 
of power in Carthage was got on the hide of the peo- 
ple; and this to a degree, that ſome authors reckon 
the government to have been then among them 1 
dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the commons; which 
it ſeems they were at all times apt to fall into, and 
was at laſt among the cauſes, that ruined their ſtate: 


# Xenoph. de Rebus Græc. l. 2. + Memorab. lib. 3. 
+ Polyb. Frag. lib. 6. | 
and 
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and the frequent murders of their generals, which 
# Diodorus tells us was grown to an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom among them, may be another inſtance, that 
tyranny 1s not confined to numbers, 


I ſhall mention but one example more among a 
great number, that might be produced; it is re- 
lated by the author laſt cited. The orators of the 
people at Argos (whether you will ſtyle them in 
modern phraſe, great ſpeakers of the houſe; or only, 
in general, repreſentatives of the people collective) 
| ſtirred up the commons againſt the nobles, of whom 
| 1600 were murdered at once; and at laſt, the ora- 
tors themſelves, becauſe they left off their accuſa- 
tions, or, to ſpeak intelligibly, becauſe they with- 
drew their impeachments; having, it ſeems, raifed 
a ſpirit they were not able to lay. And this laſt 
circumſtance, as caſes have lately ſtood, may per- 
haps be worth noting. | 


From what has been already advanced, ſever 
concluſions may be drawn: 


Firſt, That a mixed government, partaking of the 
known forms received in the ſchools, is by no means 
of Gothick invention, but has place in nature and 
reaſon, ſeems very well to agree with the ſenti- 
ments of moſt legiflators, and to have been follow- 
ed in moſt ſtates, whether they have appeared un- 
der the name of monarchies, ariſtocracies, or demo- 
cracies : for, not to mention the ſeveral republicks 
of this compoſition in Gaul and Germany, deſcribed 
by Cæſar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the beſt go- 


* Lib. 20. + Lib. 15. 
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vernment is that, which conſiſts of three forms, + 
regno, optimatium, & populi imperio; which may be 
fairly tranſlated, the king, lords, and commons, 
Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive inſtitution 
by Lycurgus ; who, obſerving the corruptions and 
depravations to which every of theſe was ſubject, 
compounded his ſcheme out of all; ſo that it was 
made up of reges, ſeniores, & populus. Such alſo was 
the ſtate of Rome under its conſuls : and the authcr 
tells us, that the Romans fell upon this model purely 
by chance, (which I take to Have been nature and 
common reaſon) but the Spartans, by thought and 
deſign. And ſuch at Carthage was the ＋ /unms 
reipublice, or power in the laſt reſort ; for they had 
their kings called /Fetes, and a ſenate which had 
the power of nobles, and the people had a ſhare cſta- 
bliſhed too. 

Secondly, It will follow, That thoſe reaſoners, 
who employ ſo much of their zeal, their wit, and 
their leiſure for the upholding the balance of power 
in Chriſtendom, at the ſame time that by their prac- 
tices they are endeavouring to deſtroy it at home, 
are not ſuch mighty patriots, or ſo much in the 
true intereſt of their country, as they would aft! 
to be thought; but ſeem to be employed like a man, 
who pulls down with his right hand, what he ha 
been building with his leſt. 


Thirdly, This makes appear the error of tho#, 
who think it amuncontrollable maxim, that power 
is always fafer lodged in many hands, than in on: 


* Pragm, lib, 6, + Id. ib. 
£5 
107, 
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for, if theſe many hands be made up only from one 
of the three diviſions before mentioned, it is plain 
from thoſe examples already produced, and eaſy to 
be paralleled in other ages and ccuntries, that they 
are capable of enſlaving the nation, and of acting all 


| manner of tyranny and oppretiton, as it 1s poſlible 


for a ſingle perſon to be, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
their number not only to be of tour or five hundred, 


| but above three thouſand. 


Again, It is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, 


that in order to preſerve the balance in a mixed ſtate, 


the limits of power depoſited with each party ought 


| to be aſcertained, and generally known. Ihe de- 
ſect of this, is the cauſe that introduces thoſe ſtrug- 
glings in a ſtate about prerogative and liberty, about 
| encroachments of the few upon the rights of the 
many, and of the many upon the privileges of the 
few, which ever did, and ever will conclude in a 
| tyranny ; firſt, either of the few, or the many; but 
at laſt, infallibly of a ſingle perſon : for, whichever 
| of the three diviſions in a Nate is upon the ſcramble 
| tor more power than its own, (as one or other of 


them generally is) unleſs due care be taken by the 
other two, upon every new queſtion that ariſes, they 
will be ſure to decide in favour of themſelves, talk 
much of inherent right: they will nouriſh up a dor- 
mant power, and reſerve privileges i petto, to 
exert upon occaſions, to ſerve expedients, and to 
urge upon neceſſities; they will make large demands, 
and ſcanty conceſſions, ever coming off conſiderable 
gainers: thus at length the balance is broke, and 

U 4. tuyranny 
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tyranny let in; from which door of the three it 
matters not. 

To pretend to a declarative right upon any occa. 
fon whatſoever, is little leſs than to make uſe of 
the whole power; that is, to declare an opinion 


to be law, which has always been conteſted, or per. 


haps never ſtarted at all before ſuch an incident 
brought it on the ſtage. Not to conſent to the 
enacting of ſuch a law, which has no view beſide 
the general good, unleſs another law ſhall at the 
fame time paſs, with no other view but that of ad- 
vancing the power of one party alone; what is this 
but to claim a poſitive voice, as well as a negative?“ 
To pretend that great changes and alienations ef 
property have created new and great dependencies, 
and conſequently new additions of power, as ſome 
reaſoners have done, is a moſt dangerous tenet. It 
dominion- mult follow property, let it follow in the 
{ame pace; for, change in property through the hulk 
of a nation makes flow marches, and its due power 
always attends it, To conclude that whatever at- 
tempt is begun by an aſſembly, ought to be pur- 
ſued to the end, without regard to the greateſt in- 
cidents that may happen to alter the caſe; to count 
it mean, and below the dignity of a houſe, to quit 
a proſecution; to reſolve upon a concluſion before 
it is poſiible to be appriſed of the premiſes; to ad 


 * This ſeems to allude to a practice of the houſe of commons called 
Tacking : when they ſuſpefted that a favourite bill would be rejected, 
they tacked it to a money-bill ; and as it was not poſſible to Procce! 
without the ſupply, and as it became neceſſary to reject or receive both 
the bills thus tacked together. this expedient perfectly anſw 'ered ii 
Purpoſe. 

thus, 
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thus, I fay, is to affect not only abſolute power, but 


-"fallibility too. Yet ſuch unaccountable proceed- 
ings as theſe have popular aſſemblies engaged in, 


for want of fixing the due limits of power and pri- 


vilege. 
Great changes may indeed be made in a govern- 


ment, yet the form continue, and the balance be 
held: but large intervals of time muſt paſs between 
every ſuch innovation, enough to melt down and 
make it of a piece with the conſtitution. Such, we 
are told, were the proceedings of Solon, when he 
| modelled anew the Athenian commonwealth ; and 
{ what convulſions in our own, as well as other ſtates, 
| have been bred by a negle& of this rule, is freſh 
and notorious enough: it is too ſoon in all con- 
| ſcience to repeat this error again. 


Having ſhewn, that there is a natural balance of 


power in all free ſtates, and how it has been di- 
vided, ſometimes by the people themſelves, as in 
| Rome; at others by the inſtitutions of the legiſla- 
| tors, as in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece and Sicily; 
| the next thing 1s, to examine what methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow this balance, 
which every one of the three parties has continually 
| endeavoured, * as opportunities have ſerved; as 
might appear from the ſtories of moſt ages and 
| countries : for, abſolute power in a particular ſtate, is 
| Of the ſame nature with univerſal monarchy in ſeve- 


As opportunities have ſerved ; as might appear,“ c. The re- 
petition of the particle, as, at e beginning of two members of a 
lentence ſo near each other, has a bad effect. The former might be 
changed to * whenever. Whenever opportunities offered; as might 
appear, Sc. „„ . | 

ral 
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ral ſtates adjoining to each other. So endleſs ara 
exorbitant are the deſires of men, whether conſiders 
in their perſons or their ſtates, that they will graf 
at all, and can form no ſcheme of perfect happineß 
with leſs. Ever ſince men have been united int 
governments, the hopes and endeavours after uni. 
yerſal monarchy have been bandied among them, 
from the reign of Ninus, to this of the moſt chriſtian 
king ; in which purſuits, commonwealths haye hat 
their ſhare, as well as monarchs : ſo the Athenian; 
the Spartans, the Thebans, and the Achaians, did 
ſeveral times aim at the univerſal monarchy of Greece; 
ſo the commonwealths of Carthage and Rome, af. 
fected the univerſal monarchy of the then known 
world. In like manner has abſolute power been 
purſued by the ſeveral parties of each particular 
ſtate ; wherein ſingle perſons have met with mol 
ſucceſs, though the endeavours of the few and the 
many have been frequent enough: yet, being nei 
ther ſo uniform in their deſigns, nor ſo direct in 
their views, they neither could manage nor main- 
tain the power they had got; but were ever de- 
ceived by the popularity and ambition of ſome 
ſingle perſon. So that it will be always a wrong 
ſtep in policy, for the nobles or commons to carry 
their endeayours after power ſo far, as to overthrow 
the balance: and it would be enough to damp their 
warmth in ſuch purſuits, if they could once reflect, 
that in ſuch a courſe they will be ſure to run upon 
the very rock, that they meant to avoid ; which, [ 


ſuppoſe they would have us think is the tyranny, 
of a ſingle perſon, 


Many 


Ing 
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Many examples might be produced of the en- 
geavours of each of theſe three rivals after abſolute 
power 3 but I ſhall ſuit my diſcourſe to the time I am 
writing in, and relate only ſuch diflentions in Greece 
ind Rome, between the nobles and commons, with 
the conſequences of them, wherein the latter were 
the aggreſſors. 

[ ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſerva- 
tion ſhall be confined to Athens, though ſeveral in- 
ſtances might be brought from other ſtates thereof *. 


. 


Of the difſentions in ATHENS, between the few 
and the many. 
HESEUS is the firſt, who is recorded, with 


any appearance of truth, to have brought the 
Grecians from a barbarous manner of lite, among 


ſcattered villages, into cities ; and to have eſtabliſh- 
ed the popular ſtate in Athens, aſſigning to himſelf 


the guardianſhip of the laws, and chief command in 


war. He was forced, after ſome time, to leave the 
| Athenians to their own meaſures, upon account of 
| their ſeditious temper, which ever continued with 
them, till the final diflolution of their government 
by the Romans. It ſeems, the country about Attica 
was the moſt barren of any in Greece; through 
which means it happened, that the natives were 
never expelled by the fury of invaders, (who thought it 
not worth a conqueſt) but continued always Abort- 


* The arrangement of the words in the latter part of this ſentence, 


| would be much better thus, © though ſeveral inſtances thereof, might 
be brought from other ſtates.“ 
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gines; and therefore retained, through all revolution 
a tincture of that turbulent ſpirit, wherewith ther 
government began. This inſtitution of Theſeus a5 
pears to have been rather a ſort of mixed monarchy 
than a popular ſtate ; and for aught we know, might 
continue fo during the ſeries of kings, till the dex 
of Codrus. From this laſt prince Solon was fi 
to be deſcended; who, finding the people engage 
in two violent factions of the poor and the rich, ai 
in great confuſion thereupon ; refuſing the mona. 
chy, which was offered him, choſe rather to af 
the government after another model, wherein he 
made proviſions for ſettling the balance of pow, 
chuſing a ſenate of four hundred, and diſpoſing tie 
magiſtracies and offices according to men's eſtates; 
leaving to the multitude their votes in electing, and 
the power of judging certain proceſſes by appeil 
This council of four hundred was choſen, one hun- 
dred out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been: 
body repreſentative of the people: though the pes. 
ple collective reſerved a ſhare of power to themſelves, 
It is a point of hiſtory perplexed enough; but thus 
much 1s certain, that the balance of power was pre- 
vided for; elſe Piſiſtratus, called by authors the 
tyrant of Athens, could never have governed 6 
peaceably, as he did, without changing any dk 
Solon's laws. Theſe ſeveral powers, together will 
that of the archon or chief magiſtrate, made u 
the form of government in Athens, at what time 
began to appear upon the ſcene of action and ory. 


W. 


# erodot lib. 1. 
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The firſt great man bred up under this inſtitution, 
ir: Miltiades, who lived about ninety years after 


p-WMsolon, and is reckoned to have been the firſt great 
by, captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. 
From the time of Miltiades to that of Phocion, who 
e looked upon as the laſt famous general of Athens, 


ae about 130 years: after which, they were ſubdued 
and inſulted by Alexander's captains, and continued 
under ſeveral revolutions a ſmall truckling ſtate, of 
no name or reputation, till they fell, with the reſt of 
Greece, under the power of the Romans. 

During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, I 
(hall trace the conduct of the Athenians with rela- 
tion to their diſſentions between the people and ſome 
of their generals; who, at that time, by their power 
and credit in the army, in a warlike commonwealth, 
and often ſupported by each other, were, with the ma- 
giſtrates and other civil officers, a ſort of counterpoiſe 
to the power of the people; who, ſince the death of So- 
lon, had already made great encroachments. What theſe 
diſſentions were, how founded, and hat the conſequen- 
ces of them, I ſhall briefly and impartially relate. 

{ I muſt here premiſe, that the nobles in Athens 
| were not at this time a corporate aſſembly, * that I can 
gather; therefore the reſentments of the Commons 
| were uſually turned againſt particular perſons, and 
| by way of articles of impeachment. Whereas the 
commons in Rome, and ſome other ſtates, as will 
| appear in a proper place, tho' they followed this me- 
thod upon Occaſion, yet generally purſued the en- 
| largement of their power by more ſet quarrels of one 


It would be better expreſſed, * as far as I can gather.“ 
* entire 
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entire aſſembly againſt another. However, the cy; 
tom of particular impeachments being not limiteg 
to former ages, any more than that of general ſtrug. 
gles and diſſentions between fixed aſſemblies of ng. 
bles and commons, and the ruin of Greece having 
been owing to the former, as that of Rome was t 
the latter, I ſhall treat on both expreſly ; that thog 
ſtates who are concerned in either (if at leaſt ther 
be any ſuch now in the world) may, by obſerving 
the means and iſſues of former diſſentions, lea 
whether the cauſes are alike in theirs; and if they 
find them to be ſo, may conſider whether they ought 
not juſtly to apprehend the ſame effects. 

To ſpeak of every particular perſon impeached 
by the Commons of Athens, within the compaß 
defigned, would introduce the hiſtory of almoſt eve. 
ry great man they had among them : I ſhall there- 
fore take notice only of fix, who, living in that period 
of time when Athens was at the height of its glory, 
as indeed it could not be otherwiſe while ſach hands 
were at the helm, though impeached for high crime: 
and miſdemeanors, ſuch as bribery, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, miſapplying or embezzling publick funds, 
ill conduct at ſea, and the like, were honoured and 
lamented by their country, as the preſervers of it, 
and have had the veneration of all ages fince paid 
juſtly to their memories. 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals again 
the Perſian power, and the famous victory at Mara- 
thon, was chiefly owing to his valour and conduct. 
Being ſent ſome time after to reduce the iſland Paros. 
he miſtook a great fice at a diſtance, for the flect ; and 

being 


being no ways a match for them, ſet ſail for Athens; 
it his arrival he was impeached by the commons for 
treachery, though not able to appear by reaſon of his 
wounds, fined 30000 crowns, and died in priſon. 
Though the conſequences of this proceeding upon 
the affairs of Athens, were no other than the untime- 
ly loſs of ſo great and good a man, yet I could not 
forbear relating it. 

Their next great man was Ariſtides. Beſide the 
mighty ſervice he had done his country in the wars, 
he was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, and beſt ac- 
quainted with the laws as well as forms of their go- 
vernment, ſo that he was in a manner chancellor of 
Athens. This man, upon a flight and falſe accuſa- 
tion of favouring arbitrary power, was baniſhed by 
oſtraciſm; which, rendered into modern Engliſh, 
would fignify, that they voted he ſhould be removed 
from their preſence and council for ever. But how- 
ever, they had the wit to recall him, and to that ac- 
tion owed the preſervation of their ſtate by his future 
| ſervices. For, it mult be ſtill confeſſed in behalf of 
the Athenian people, that they never conceived them- 
| ſelves perfectly infallible, nor arrived to the heights 
of modern aſſemblies, to make obſtinacy confirm, 
| what ſudden heat and temerity began. They thought 
it not below the dignity of an aſſembly to endeavour 
| at correcting an ill ſtep; at leaſt to repent, though 
| it often fell out too late. 

Themiſtocles was at firſt a commoner himſelf: it 
| Was he, that raiſed the Athenians to their greatneſs 
| at ſea, which he thought to be the true and conſtant 
| !atereſt of that commonwealth ; and the famous na- 
val 
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val victory over the Perſians at Salamais, was owin 
to his conduct. It ſeems the people obſerved ſome. 
what of haughtineſs in his temper and behaviout, 
and therefore baniſhed him for five years; but find. 
ing ſome flight matter of accuſation againſt him, 
they ſent to ſeize his perſon, and he hardly eicaped 
to the Perſian court; from whence, if the love cf 
his country had not ſurmounted its baſe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the 
head of the Perſian fleet, and take a terrible revenge; 
but he rather choſe a voluntary death, 

The people of Athens impeached Pericles for mil. 
applying the publick revenues to his own private uſe 
He had been a perſon of great deſervings from the 
republick, was an admurable ſpeaker, and very popu- 
lar. His accounts were confuſed, and he could not 
then give them up; therefore merely to divert that 
difficulty, and the conſequences of it, he was forced 
to engage his country in the Peloponneſian War, 
the longeſt that ever was known in Greece, and 
which ended in the utter ruin of Athens. 

The ſame people having reſolved to ſubdue Sicily, 
ſent a mighty fleet under the command of Nicias 
Ryſimachus, and Alcibiades : the two former, per- 
tons of age and experience; the laſt, a young man 
of noble birth, excellent education, and a plentiful 
fortune. A little before the fleet ſet fail, it ſeems 
one night the ftone-images of Mercury, placed in 
ſeveral parts of the city, were all pared in the face: 
this action the Athenians interpreted for a deſign of 
deſtroying the popular ſtate ; and Alcibiades, having 


been formerly noted for the like frolicks and excyr- 
ions, 
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ng bons, was immediately accuſed of this. He, whe- 
e. mer conſcious of his innocence, or aſſured of the 
ſecrecy, offered to come to his trial before he went 
o his command; this the Athenians refuſed. But 
13 ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for him 
hack, deſigning to take the advantage, and proſe- 
cute him in the abſence of his friends, and of the 
army, where he was very powerful. It ſeems he 
underſtood the reſentments of a popular aſſembly 
too well to truſt them; and therefore, inſtead of re- 
turning, eſcaped to Sparta; where his deſires of re- 
yenge prevailing over his love to his country, he be- 
came its greateſt enemy. Mean while the Athenians 
before Sicily, by the death of one commander, and 
the ſuperſtition, weakneſs, and perfect ill conduct 
of the other, were utterly deſtroyed, the whole 
fleet taken, and a miſerable ſlaughter made of the 
army, whereof hardly one ever returned. Some 
time after this Alcibiades was recalled upon his own 
conditions by the neceflities of the people, and 
made chief commander at fea and land ; but his 
| lieutenant engaging againſt his poſitive orders, and 
being beaten by Lyſander, Alcibiades was again 
diſgraced, and baniſhed. However, the Athenians 
| having loſt all ſtrength and heart ſince their misfor- 
tune at Sicily, and now deprived of the only perſon 
that was able to recover their loſſes, repent of their 
raſhneſs, and endeavour in vain for his reſtoration ; 
the Perſian lieutenant, to whoſe protection he fled, 
| making him a ſacrifice to the reſentments of Ly- 
ſander the general of the Lacedemonians, who now 


reduces all the dominions of the Athenians, takes 
Pot, II. X the 
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the city, razes their walls, ruins their works, ar 
changes the form of their government; which th; 
again reſtored for ſome time by Thraſybulus (as thei 
walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we muſt date 
the fall of the Athenian greatneſs ; the dominion and 
chief power in Greece from that period to the tine 
of Alexander the Great, which was about fifty year, 
being divided between the Spartans and Thebanz, 
Though Philip, Alexander's father (the moſt chric. 
tian king of that age) had indeed ſome time before 
begun to break in upon the republick of Greece by 
conqueſt or bribery ; particularly dealing large mo- 
ney among ſome popular orators, by which he brought 
many of them, as the term of art was, then to 
Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were offered an opportunity of recovering 
their liberty, and being reſtored to their former ſtate; 
but the wiſe turn they thought to give the matter, 
was by an impeachment and facrifice of the author, 
to hinder the ſucceſs. For, after the deſtruction cf 
Thebes by Alexander, this prince deſigning the 
conqueſt of Athens was prevented by Phocion thc 
Athenian general, then ambaſſador from that ſtate; 
who, by his great wiſdom and ſkill at negociations, 
diverted Alexander from his defign, and reſtored the 
Athenians to his favour. The very ſame ſucceſs he 
had with Antipater after Alexander's death, at which 
time the government was new regulated by Solon: 
laws: But Polyperchon, in hatred to Phocion, har- 
ing by order of the young king, whoſe governor he 
was, reſtored thoſe whom Phocion had baniſhed, the 

plot 
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plot ſucceeded. Phocion was accuſed by popular 


orators, and put to death. 

Thus was the moſt powerful commonwealth of all 
Greece, after great degeneracies from the inſtitution 
of Solon, utterly deſtroyed by that raſh, jealous, 
and inconſtant humour of the people, which was 
never ſatisfied to ſee a general either victorious, or 
unfortunate ; ſuch ill judges, as well as rewarders, 
have popular aſſemblies been, of thoſe who beſt de- 
ſerved from them. 

Now, the circumſtance which makes theſe ex- 
amples of more importance, is, that this very power 
of the people in Athens, claimed ſo confidently for 
an inherent right, and inſiſted on as the undoubted 
privitege of an Athenian born, was the rankeſt en- 


croachment imaginable, and the groſſeſt degeneracy 
| from the form that Solon left them. In ſhort, their 


government was grown into a daminatio plebis, or ty- 
ranny of the people, who by degrees had broke and 
overthrown the balance, which that legiſlator had 
very well fixed and provided for. This appears not 
only from what has been already ſaid of that law- 


| giver, but more manifeſtly from a paſſage in Diodo- 
| rus; who tells us That Antipater, one of Alex- 


ander's captains, abrogated the popular government 
in Athens, and reſtored the power of ſuffrages and 


| magiſtracy to ſuch only, as were worth two thou- 


land drachmas; by which means, ſays he, that re- 


| public came to be again adminiſtered by the laws 
| of Solon. By this quotation it is manifeſt that 
| great author looked upon Solon's inſtitution, and a 
| Popular government, to be two different things. 


3 And 
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And as for this reſtoration by Antipater, it ha 
neither conſequence nor continuance worth gh. 
ſerving. 

I might eaſily produce many more examples, hy 
theſe are ſufficient: and it may be worth the reader; 
time to reflect a little on the merits of the cauſe, 
as well as of the men, who had been thus deal 
with by their country. I ſhall direct him no fur. 
ther than by repeating, that Ariſtides was the mg} 
renowned by the people themſelves for his exact 
Juſtice and knowledge in the law; that Themis. 
tocles was a moſt fortunate admiral, and had gt x 
mighty victory over the great king of Perſia's fleet; 
that Pericles was an able miniſter of ſtate, an ex- 
cellent orator, and a man of letters; and laſtly, 
that Phocion, beſide the ſucceſs of his arms, wa 
alſo renowned for his negociations abroad, having 
in an embaſſy brought the greateſt monarch of the 
world at that time, to the terms of an honourable 
peace, by which his country was preſerved. 

I ſhall conclude my remarks upon Athens with 
the character given us of that people by Polybius. 
About this time, ſays he, the Athenians were g0- 
verned by two men ; quite ſunk in their affairs ; had 
little or no commerce with the reſt of Greece, and 
were become great reverencers of crowned heads. 
For, from the time of Alexander's captains til 

Greece was ſubdued by the Romans, to the 
latter part of which this deſcription of Polybius 
falls in, Athens never produced one famous man 
either 
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her for councils or arms, or hardly for learning. 
And indeed it was a dark infipid period through 
Greece: for, except the Achaian league under 
Aratus and Philopæmen; and the endeavours of Agis 
and Cleomnes to reſtore the ſtate of Sparta, ſo fre- 
quently harraſſed by tyrrannies occaſioned by the 
popular practices of the ephori, there was very little 
worth recording. All which conſequences may per- 
haps be juſtly imputed to this degeneracy of Athens, 


CH AF: 


Of the difſentions between the patricians and plebeians 
in Rome, with the conſequences they had upon that 


ate. 


Aving in the foregoing chapter confined myſelf 
to the proceedings of the commons only, by 
the method of impeachments againſt particular per- 
ſons, with the fatal effects they had upon the ſtate 
of Athens; I ſhall now treat of the diſſentions at 
| Rome, between the people and the collective body of 
| the patricians or nobles. It is a large ſubject, but 
| 1 ſhall draw it into as narrow a compaſs as I can. 
As Greece, from the moſt ancient accounts we 
have of it, was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, fo 
| was moſt part of Italy * into ſeveral petty common- 
| wealths. And as thoſe kings in Greece are ſaid to 
| have been depoſed by their people upon the ſcore 
af their arbitrary proceedings, ſo, on the contrary, 
| tac commonwealths of Italy were all ſwallowed up, 


* „ Lo) na * nn 
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and concluded in the tyranny of the Roman em. 
perors. However, the differences between thoſe 


Grecian monarchies, and Italian republics, were Wl : 


not very great : for, by the account Homer gives 
us of thoſe Grecian princes who came to the ſiege 
of Troy, as well as by ſeveral paſſages in the 
Odyſſes, it is manifeſt, that the power of theſe 
princes in their ſeveral ſtates was much of a ſize 
with that of the kings in Sparta, the archon at 
Athens, the ſuffetes at Carthage, and the conſuls in 
Rome: ſo that a limited and divided power ſeems 
to have been the moſt ancient and inherent princi- 
ples of both thoſe people in matters of government, 
And ſuch did that of Rome continue from the tie 
of Romulus, though with ſome interruptions to 
Julius Cæſar, when it ended in the tyranny of a 
ſingle perſon. During which period (not many 
years longer than from the Norman conqueſt to our 
age) the commons were growing by degrees into 
power and property, gaining ground upon the pa- 
tricians, as it were, inch by inch, till at laſt they 
quite overturned the balance, leaving all doors open 
to the practices of popular and ambitious men, who 
deſtroyed the wiſeſt republick, and enſlaved the 
nobleſt people that ever entered upon the ſtage cf 
the world. By what ſteps and degrees this was 
brought to paſs, ſhall be the ſubject of my preſent 
enquiry. 
While Rome was a by kings, the mo- 
narchy was altogether electiyve. Romulus himſelf, 
when he had built the city, was declared king b) 
the univerſal conſent of the people, and by a 
whuc! 
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which was there underſtood for divine appointment. 
Among other diviſions he made of the people, one 
was into patricians and plebeians : the former were 
like the barons of England ſome time after the con- 
queſt ; and the latter are alſo deſcribed to be almoſt 
exactly what our commons were then. For they 
were dependants upon the patricians, whom they 
choſe for their patrons and protectors, to anſwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any proceſs ; 
they alſo ſupplied their patrons with money in ex- 
change for their protection. This cuſtom of patro- 
nage, it ſeems, was very ancient, and long practiſed 
zmong the Greeks. 

Out of theſe patricians Romulus choſe u hundred 
to be a ſenate, or grand council, for afvice and aſ- 
ſiſtance to him in the adminiſtration. The ſenate 
therefore originally conſiſted all of nobles, and were 
of themſelves a ſtanding council, the people being 
only conyoked upon ſuch occaſions, as by this inſti- 
tution of Romulus fell into their cognizance : thoſe 
were, to conſtitute magiſtrates, to give their votes 
| for making laws, and to adviſe upon entering on a 
war. But the two former of theſe popular privileges 
were to be confirmed by authority of the ſenate ; 
| and the laſt was only permitted at the king's pleaſure. 
This was the utmoſt extent of power pretended to 
by the commons in the time of Romulus ; all the 
reſt being divided between the king and the ſenate ; 
the whole agreeing very nearly with the conſti- 
tution of England for ſome centuries after the con- 


queſt. 
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After a year's inter-regnum from the death gf 
Romulus, the ſenate of their own authority choſe 2 
ſucceſſor, and a ſtranger, meerly upon the fame c 
his virtue, without aſking the conſent of the com- 
mons; which cuſtom they likewiſe obſerved in the 
two following kings. But in the election of Tar. 
quinius Priſcus, the fifth king, we firſt hear men. 
tioned, that it was done populi impetratd venid, 
which indeed was but very reaſonable for a free 
people to expect; though I cannot remember, in 
my little reading, by what incidents they were 

brought to advance fo great a ſtep. However it 
were, this prince, in gratitude to the people, by 
whoſe conſent he was choſen, elected a hundred ſe- 
nators out of. the commons, - whoſe number, with 
former additions, was now amounted to three hun- 
dred. | 

The people having once diſcovered their own 
ſtrength, did ſoon take occaſion to exert it, and that 
by very great degrees. For at this king's death, 
who was murdered by the ſons of a former, being 
at a loſs for a ſucceſſor, Servius Tullius, a ſtranger, 
and of mean extraction, was choſen protector of 
the kingdom by the people, without the conſent cf 
the ſenate; at which the nobles being diſpleaſed, he 
wholly applied himſelf to gratify the commons, and 
was by them declared and confirmed no longer pro- 
tector, but king. 

This prince firſt introduced the cuſtom of giving 
freedom to ſervants, ſo as to become citizens of e- 
qual privileges with the reſt, which very much con- 
tributed to increaſe the power of the people. 


Thus 
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Thus in a very few years the commons proceeded 

far, as to wreſt even the power of chooſing a king 

entirely out of the hands of the nobles; which was 

ſo great a leap, and cauſed ſuch a convulſion and 

truggle in the ſtate, that the conſtitution could not 

tear it ; but ciyil difſentions aroſe, which imme- 

diately were followed by the tyranny of a ſingle 

perſon, as this was, by the utter ſubverſion of the 

regal government, and by a ſettlement upon a new 

foundation. For, the nobles, ſpited at this indig- 

nity done them by the commons, firmly united in a 
body, depoſed this prince by plain force, and choſe 
Tarquin the Proud ; who, running into all the forms 
and methods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, was 
expelled by a univerſal concurrence of nobles and 
people, whom the miſeries of his reign had re- 
conciled. | 

When the conſular government began, the ba- 
lance of power between the nobles and plebeians 
was fixed anew : the two firſt conſuls were nomina- 
ted by the nobles, and confirmed by the commons ; 
and a law was enacted, That no perſon ſhould bear 
any magiſtracy in Rome, zuf/u populr, that is, 
without conſent of the commons. | 

In ſuch turbulent times as theſe, many of the poorer 
citizens had contracted numerous debts, either to the 
richer ſort among themſelves, or to ſenators and other 
nobles : and the caſe of debtors in Rome for the firſt 
four * centuries, was, after the ſet time for payment, 
| that they had no choice but either to pay or be the 


* Ab Urbe Condita, From the building of the city. 
creditor's 
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creditor's ſlave. In this juncture, the common 
leave the city in mutiny and diſcontent, and will ng 
return but upon condition to be acquitted of all their 
debts; and moreover, that certain magiſtrates he 
choſen yearly, whoſe buſineſs it ſhall be to deſend 
the commons from injuries. Theſe are called tri. 
bunes of the people, their perſons are held ſacred 
and inviolable, and the people bind themſelves b 
oath never to abrogate the office. By theſe tribune, 
in proceſs of time, the people were groſly impoſed 
on to ſerve the turns and occaſions of revengeſul or 
ambitious men, and to commit ſuch exorbitances, z; 
could not end but in the diſſolution of the govern- 
ment. | 

Theſe tribunes, a year or two after their inſtitu- 
tion, kindled great diſſentions between the nobles 
and the commons on the account of Coriolanus; a 
nobleman, whom the latter had impeached, and the 
conſequences of whoſe impeachment (if I had not 
confined myſelf to Grecian examples for that part 
of my ſubject) had like to have been ſo fatal to their 
ſtate. And from this time, the tribunes began 
cuſtom of acculing to the people whatever nobles 
they pleaſed, ſeveral of whom were baniſhed or put 
to death in every age. 

At this time the Romans were very much en- 
gaged in wars with their neighbouring ſtates ; but 
upon the leaſt intervals of peace, the quarrels between 
the nobles and the plebeians would revive; and 
one of the moſt frequent ſubjects of their difter- 
ences was the conquered lands, which the com- 
mons would fain have divided among the publick; 

but 
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but the ſenate could not be brought to give their 
conſent. For, ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the no- 
bles began to apprehend the growing power of the 
people ; and therefore knowing what an acceſſion 
thereof would accrue to them by ſuch an addition 
of property, uſed all means to prevent it : for this 
the Appian family was moſt noted, and thereupon 
moſt hated by the commons. One of them having 
made a ſpeech againſt this diviſion of lands, was 
| impeached by the people of high treaſon, and a day 
| appointed for his trial ; but diſdaining to make his 
defence, he choſe rather the uſual Roman remedy 
of killing himſelf : after whoſe death the commons 
| prevailed, and the lands were divided among them. 
This point was no ſooner gained, but new diſ- 
ſentions began: for the plebeians would fain have 
a law enacted to lay all mens rights and privileges 
upon the fame level; and to enlarge the power of 
| every magiitrate within his own juriſdiction, as much 

as that of the conſuls. The tribunes alſo obtained 
to have their number doubled, which before was 
| five; and the author tells us, * that their inſolence 
and power encreafed with their number, and the 
{editions were alſo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the 
| building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded ſo far in 
the name of the commons, as to accuſe and fine the 
| conſuls themſelves, who repreſented the kingly power. 
| And the ſenate obſerving, how in all contentions 
| they were forced to yield to the tribunes and peo- 


Dionyſ. Halicar, 
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ple, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give way alſo 
to time; therefore a decree was made to ſend am. 
baſſadors to Athens, and to the other Grecian com. 
monwealths planted in that part of Italy called 
Græcia Major, to make a collection of the he 
laws; out of which, and ſome of their own, a new 
complete body of law was formed, afterwards known 
by the name of the laws of the twelve tables. 

To digeſt theſe laws into order, ten men were 
choſen, and the adminiſtration of all affairs left in 
their hands; what uſe they made of it has been 
already ſhewn. It was certainly a great revolution, 
produced entirely by the many unjuſt encroachments 
of the people; and might have wholly changed the 
fate of Rome, if the folly and vice of thoſe, who 
were chiefly concerned, could have ſuffered it to 
take root. | 

A few years after, the commons made farther ad- 
vances on the power of the nobles ; demanding among 
the reſt that the conſulſhip, which hitherto had only 
been diſpoſed to the former, ſhould now le in 
common to the pretenſions of any Roman whatſo- 
ever. This, though it failed at preſent, yet after- 
wards obtained, and was a mighty ſtep to the ruin 
of the commonwealth. h 

What I have hitherto ſaid of Rome, has been 
chiefly collected out of that exact and diligent writer 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, whoſe hiſtory, through 
the injury of time, reaches no farther than to the 
beginning of the fourth century after the building 
of Rome. The reſt I ſhall ſupply from other au- 
thors; though I do not think it neceſſary to deduce 
| this 
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mis matter any farther ſo very particularly, as I 
have hitherto done. | 

To point at what time the balance of power was 
moſt equally held between the lords and commons 
in Rome, would perhaps admit a controverſy. 
# Polybius tells us, that in the ſecond Punick war 
the Carthaginians were declining, becauſe the ba- 
lance was got too much on the fide of the people; 
whereas the Romans were in their greateſt vigour by 
the power remaining in the ſenate : yet this was 
| between two and three hundred years after the pe- 
riod Dionyſius ends with; in which time the com- 
mons had made ſeveral farther acquiſitions. This 
however muſt be granted, that (till about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century) when the ſenate appeared 
| reſolute at any time upon exerting their autho- 
| rity, and adhered cloſely together, they did often 


carry their point. ＋ Beſides, it is obſerved by the 
| beſt authors, that in all the quarrels and tumults 


at Rome, from the expulſion of the kings, though 
| the people frequently proceeded to rude contumeli- 
F ous language, and ſometimes ſo far as to pull and 
| hale one another about the forum, yet no blood was 
ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the 
time of the Gracchi : however, I am of opinion, 
that the balance had begun many years before to 
lean to the popular ſide. But this default was cor- 
refed, partly by the principle juſt mentioned, of 
never drawing blood in a tumult ; partly by the 
warlike genius of the people, which in thoſe ages 


Fragm. lib. 6. + Dionyſ. Hal. Plutarch, &c. 
Was 
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was almoſt perpetually employed; and partly by 
their great commanders, who, by the credit they 
had in their armies, fell into the ſcales as a farther 
counterpoiſe to the growing power of the people, 
Beſides, Polybius, who lived in the time of Scipio | 
Africanus the younger, had the fame apprehenficn; 
of the continual encroachments made by the com. 
mons ; and being a perſon of as great abilities, and 
as much ſagacity, as any of his age, from obſery. 
ing the corruptions, which, he ſays, had already 
entered into the Roman conſtitution, did very nearly 
foretel what would be the iſſue of them. His words 
are very remarkable, and with little addition may 
be rendered to this purpoſe. * That thoſe abuſes 
and corruptions, which in time deſtroy a govern- 
© ment, are ſown along with the very ſeeds of it, and 
both grow up together; and that as ruſt eats away 
iron, and worms devour wood, and both are 1 
© ſort of plagues born and bred along with the ſub- 
« ſtance they deſtroy ; ſo with every form and ſcheme 
© of government that man can invent, ſome vice or 
© corruption creeps in with the very inſtitution, which 
* grows up along with, and at laſt deſtroys it. 
+ The fame author, in another place, ventures ſo far 
as to gueſs at the particular fate, which would at- 
tend the Roman government. He fays, its ruin 
would ariſe from the popular tumults, which would 
introduce a dominutio plebis, or tyranny of the peo- 
ple; wherein it is certain he had reaſon, and there- 
fore might have adventured to purſue his conjec- 


* Lib. 5. + Fragm. lib, 6. 
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tures ſo far, as' to the conſequences of a popular 
tyranny, which, as perpetual experience teaches, 
never fails to be followed by the arbitrary govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon. 


About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for no- 
bles and plebeians to intermarry; which cuſtom, 
among many other ſtates, has proved the moſt effec- 
tual means to ruin the former, and raiſe the latter. 

And now the greateſt employments in the ſtate, 
were, one after another, by laws forcibly enacted by 
the commons, made free to the people ; the conſul- 
ſhip itſelf, the office of cenſor, that of the quzſtors 
or commiſſioners of the treaſury, the office of pre - 
tor or chief-juſtice, the prieſthood, and even that 


of dictator: the ſenate, after long oppolition, yielding 


merely for preſent quiet to the continual urging cla- 
mours of the commons, and of the tribunes their 
advocates. A law was likewiſe enacted, that the 
plebiſcita, or a vote of the houſe of commons, ſhould 
be of univerſal obligation ; nay, in time the method 
of enacting laws was wholly inverted ; for, whereas 
the ſenate uſed of old to confirm the plebiſcita, the 
people did at laſt, as they pleated, confirm or diſ- 
annul the * ſenatuſconſulta. 


Appius Claudius brought in a cuſtom of ad- 
mitting to the ſenate the ſons of freed men, or of 
fuch who had once been ſlaves ; by which, and ſuc. 
ceeding alterations of the like nature, that great 
council degenerated into a moſt corrupt and factious 


* Dionyl. lib. 2. 
body 
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body of men, divided againſt itſelf ; and its authe. 
rity became deſpiſed. 

The century and half following, to the end or 
the third Punick war by the deſtruction of Car- 
thage, was a very buſy period at Rome; the in. 
tervals between every war being ſo ſhort, that the 
tribunes and people had hardly leiſure or breath t 
engage in domeſtick diſſentions: however, the lit 
time they could ſpare, was generally employed the 
ſame way. So, Terentius Leo, a tribune, is record- 
ed to have baſely proſtituted the privileges of a Ro- 
man citizen, in perfect ſpite to the nobles. 80, 
the great African Scipio and his brother, after all 
their mighty ſervices, were impeached by an un- 
grateful commons. 

However, the warlike genius of the people, ard 
continual employment they had for it, ſerved to 
divert this humour from running into a head, till 
the age of the Gracchi. 

Theſe perſons entering the ſcene in the time of 
a full peace, fell violently upon advancing the power 
of the people, by reducing into practice all thoſe en- 
croachments, which they had been ſo many year 
gaining. There were at that time certain con- 
quered lands to be divided, beſide a great private 
eſtate left by a king : theſe, the tribunes, by pro- 
curement of the elder Gracchus, declared by their 
legiſlative authority, were not to be diſpoſed of by 
the nobles, but by the commons only. The younger 
brother purſued the fame defign ; and beſides, ob- 
| tained a law, that all Italians ſhould vote at elcc- 


tions, as well as the citizens of Rome: in ſhort, 
the 
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the whole endeavours of them both perpetually turn- 
ed upon retrenchin g the nobles authority in all thin gs, 
but eſpecially i in the matter of judicature. And tho' 

they both loſt their lives in thoſe purſuits, yet they 
traced out ſuch ways, as were afterwards followed by 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey and Cæſar, to the ruin of 
the Roman freedom and greatneſs. 


For in the time of Marius, Saturninus a tribune 
procured a law, that the ſenate ſhould be bound by 
cath to agree to whatever the people would enact : 
and Marius himſelf, while he was in that office of 
tribune, is recorded to have with great induſtry uſed 
all endeavours for depreſſing the nobles, and raiſing 
the people, particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature, which was their moſt an- 
cient inherent right. 


Sylla, by the ſame meaſures, became abſolute tyrant 
of Rome: he added three hundred commons to the 
ſenate, which perplexed the power of the whole 
order, and rendered it ineffectual ; then flinging off 
the maſk, he aboliſhed the office of tribune, as be- 
ing only a ſcaffold to tyranny, whereof he had no 
farther uſe. 

As to Pompey 5 Cæſar, Plutarch tells us, that 
their union for pulling down the nobles (by their 
credit with the people) was the cauſe of the civil 
war, which ended in the tyranny of the latter; both 
of them in their conſulſhips having uſed all endea- 
vours and occaſions for ſinking the authority of the 
patricians, and giving way to all encroachments of 
the people, wherein they expected beſt to find their 
own account. 


Vol. II. TS + From 
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From this deduction of popular encroachments 
in Rome, the reader will eafily judge, how much the 
balance was fallen upon that fide. Indeed by this 
time the very foundation was removed, and it was 
a moral impoſſibility that the republick could ſub- 
fiſt any longer: for the commons having uſurped 
the offices of ſtate, and trampled on the ſenate, 
there was no government left but a dominatio plebis, 
Let us therefore examine how they proceeded in 
this conjuncture. | 

I think it is a univerſal truth, that the people 
are much more dexterous at pulling down and ſet- 
ting up, than at preſerving what is fixed; and they 
are not fonder of ſeizing more than their own, than 
they are of delivering it up again to the worſt bid- 
der, with their own into the bargain. For, although 
in their corrupt notions of divine worſhip, they are 
apt to multiply their gods; yet their earthly devo- 
tion is ſeldom paid to above one idol at a time of 
their own creation, whoſe oar they pull with leſs 
murmuring and much more ſkill, than when they 
Mare the lading, or even hold the helm. 

The ſeveral provinees of the Roman empire were 
now governed by the great men of their ſtate ; thoſe 
upon the frontiers, with powerful armies, either for 
conqueſt or defence. Theſe governors, upon any de- 
_ figns of revenge or ambition, were ſure to meet with 

a divided power at home, and therefore bent all 
their thoughts and applications to cloſe in wit!: the 
people, who were now by many degrees the ſtrong- 
er party. Two of the greateſt ſpirits, that Rome 
ever produced, happened to live at the ſame time, 

| 1 aud 
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and to be engaged in the ſame purſuit; and this at 
2 conjuncture the moſt dangerous for ſuch a conteſt: 
theſe were Pompey and Cæſar, two ſtars of ſuch 
a magnitude, that their conjunction was as likely to 
be fatal, as their oppoſition. 

The tribunes and people, having now ſubdued 
il competitors, began the laſt game of a prevalent 
populace, which is that of chooſing themſelves a 
maſter ; while the nobles foreſaw, and uſed all en- 
deavours left them to prevent it. The people at firſt 
made Pompey their admiral with full power over all 
the Mediterranean, ſoon after captain-general of all 
the Roman forces, and governor of Aſia. Pompey, 
on the other fide; reſtored the office of tribune, which 
Sylla had put down; and in his conſulſhip pro- 
cured a law for examining into the miſcarriages of 
men in office or command for twenty years paſt. 
Many other examples of Pompey's popularity are 
kft us on record, who was a perfect favourite of the 
people, and defigned to be more ; but his preten- 
hons grew ſtale for want of a timely opportunity of 
introducing them upon the ſtage. For Cæſar, with 
his legions in Gaul, was a perpetual check upon 
his deſigns ; and in the arts of pleaſing the people 
did ſoon after get many lengths beyond him. For 
he tells us himſelſ, that the ſenate, by a bold effort, 
having made ſome ſevere decrees againſt his proceed- 
ings, and againſt the tribunes, theſe all left the city, 
and went over to his party, and conſequently along 
with them the affections and intereſts of the peo- 
ple; which is farther manifeſt from the accounts 
he gives us of the citizens in ſeveral towns mutiny- 

22 ing 
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ing againſt their commanders, and delivering both 
to his devotion. Beſides, Cæſar's publick and 3. 
vowed pretenſions for begining the civil war, were, 
to reſtore the tribunes and the people oppreſſed (a 
he pretended) by the nobles. 
This forced Pompey, againſt his inclinations, up- 
on the neceſſity of changing ſides, for fear of being 
forſaken by both; and of cloſing in with the ſenate 
and chief magiſtrates, by whom he was choſen ge- 
neral againſt Cæſar. 
Thus at length the ſenate (at leaſt the primi- 
tive part of them, the nobles) under Pompey, and 
the commons under Cæſar, came to a final deciſion 
of the long quarrels between them. For, I think, 
the ambition of private men did by no means begin 
or occaſion this war; though civil diſſentions never 
fail of introducing and ſpiriting the ambition of pri- 
vate men: who thus become indeed the great in- 
ſtruments for deciding ſuch quarrels, and at laſt 
are ſure to ſeize on the prize. But no man, that 
ſees a flock of vultures hovering over two armies 
ready to engage, can juſtly charge the blood drawn 
in the battle to them, though the carcaſſes fall to 
their ſhare. For, while the balance of power 
is equally held, the ambition of private men, 
whether orators or great commanders, gives nei- 
ther danger nor fear, nor can poſlibly enflave 
their country; but that once broken, the divided 
parties are forced to units cach to its head, undet 
whoſe conduct or fortune one fide is at farſt victori- 
ous, and at laſt both are flaves. And to put it paſt 
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diſpute, that this entire ſubverſion of the Roman li- 
berty 
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herty and conſtitution was altogether owing to thoſe 
meaſures, which had broke the balance between the 
patricians and plebeians, whereof the ambition of 
particular men was but an effect and conſequence, we 
need only conſider, that when the uncorrupted part 
of the ſenate had, by the death of Cæſar, made one 
t effort to reſtore their former ſtate and liberty, 
the ſucceſs did not anſwer their hopes ; but that 
whole aſſembly was ſo ſunk in its authority, that 
thoſe patriots were forced to fly, and give way to the 
madneſs of the people, who by their own diſpoſi- 
tions, ſtirred up with the harrangues of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon ſingle and deſpotick 
ſlavery. Elſe, how could ſuch a profligate as An- 
tony, or a boy of eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare 
to dream of giving the law to ſuch an empire and 
people ? wherein the latter ſucceeded, and entailed 
the vileſt tyranny, that heaven in its anger ever in- 
ficted on a corrupt and poiſoned people. And this, 
with ſo little appearance at Cæſar's death, that when 
Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by 
his credit with Octavius to promiſe him (Bru- 
tus) pardon and ſecurity for his perſon, that great 
Roman received the notice with the utmoſt indigni- 
ty, and returned Cicero an anſwer, yet upon record, 
full of the higheſt reſentment and contempt for ſuch 
an offer, and from ſuch a hand. 

Here ended all ſhew or ſhadow of liberty in 
Rome. Here was the repolitory of all the wiſe 
contentions and ſtruggles for power between the no- 
bles and commons, lapped up ſafely in the boſom of a 


Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius, and a Domitian. 
Let 
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Let us now ſee from this deduCtion of particular 
impeachments, and general diſſentions in Greece 
and Rome, what concluſions may naturally be form. 
ed for inſtruction of any other ſtate, that may haply 
upon many points labour under the like circumſtan- 


CHAP. IV. 


PON the ſubject of impeachments we may 


obſerve, that the cuſtom of accuſing the no- 
bles to the people, either by themſelves, or their 


orators, (now tiled an impeachment in the name of 
the commons) has been very ancient both in 
Greece and Rome, as well as Carthage ; and there- 
fore may ſeem to be the inherent right of a free 
people, nay, perhaps it is really ſo ; but then it is 
to be conſidered, firſt, that this cuſtom was peculiar 
to republicks, or ſuch ſtates where the adminiſtration 
lay principally in the hands of the commons, and 
ever raged more or leſs, according to their encroach- 
ments upon abſolute power; having been always 
looked upon by the wiſeſt men and beſt authors of 
thoſe times, as an effect of licentiouſneſs, and not 
of liberty; a diſtinction, which no multitude, either 
repreſented or collective, has been at any time very 
nice in obſerving. However, perhaps this cuſtom 
in a popular ſtate of impeaching particular men, may 
ſeem to be nothing elſe, but the people's chooſing 
upon occaſion to exerciſe their own juriſdiction in 
perſon ; as if a king of England ſhould fit as chicf 
juſtice in his court of king's bench; which, they 
| ſay, 
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ay, in former times he ſometimes did. But in 
Spartas which was called a kingly government, 
though the people were perfectly free, yet becauſe 
the adminiſtration was in the two kings and the 
ephori, with the aſſiſtance of the ſenate, we read of 
no impeachments by the people ; nor was the pro- 
ceſs againſt great men, either upon account of am- 
bition or ill conduct, though it reached ſometimes 
to kings themſelves, ever formed that way, as I can 
recollet, but only paſſed through thoſe hands, 
where the adminiſtration lay. So likewiſe, during 
the regal government in Rome, though it was inſti- 
tuted a mixed monarchy, and the people made great 
advances in power, yet I do not remember to have 
read of one impeachment from the commons againſt 
a patrician, until the conſular ſtate began, and the 
people had made great encroachments upon the 
adminiſtration. 
Another thing to be conſidered 1s, that allowing 
this right of impeachment to be as inherent as they 
pleaſe, yet, if the commons have been perpetually 
miſtaken in the merits of the cauſes and the per- 
ſons, as well as in the conſequences of ſuch im- 
peachments upon the peace of the ſtate, we cannot 
conclude leſs, than that the commons in Greece and 
Rome (whatever they may be in other ſtates) were 
by no means qualified either as proſecutors or judges 
in ſuch matters; and therefore, that it would have 
been prudent, to have reſerved theſe privileges dor- 
mant, neyer to be produced but upon very great and 
urging occaſions, where the ſtate is in apparent dan- 
ger, the univerſal body of the people in clamours 
TY againſt 
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againſt the adminiſtration, and no other remedy in 
view. But for a few popular orators or tribunes, 
upon the ſcore of perſonal piques ; or to employ the 
pride they conceive in ſeeing themſelves at the head 
of a party; or as a method for advancement; or 
moved by certain powerful arguments that could 
make Demoſthenes Phillippize : for ſuch men, 1 
ſay, when the ſtate would of itſelf gladly be quiet, 
and has, beſides, affairs of the laſt i importance upon 
the anvil, to impeach Miltiades after a great nayal 
victory, for not purſuing the Perſian fleet; to im- 
peach Ariſtides, the perſon moſt verſed among them 
in the knowledge and practice of their laws, for a 
blind ſuſpicion of his acting i in an arbitrary way, that 
is, as they expound it, not in concert with the peo- 
ple; to impeach Pericles, after all his ſervices, for 
2 ſew inconſiderable accounts; or to impeach Pho- 
cion, who had been guilty of no other crime but 
negociating a treaty for the peace and ſecurity of his 
country : what could the continuance of ſuch pro- 
ceedings end in, but the utter diſcouragement of all 
virtuous actions and perſons, and conſequently in 
the ruin of a ſtate ?- therefore the hiſtorians of thoſe 
ages ſeldom fail to ſet this matter in all its lights, 
leaving us in the higheſt and moſt honourable ideas 
of thoſe perſons, who ſuffered by the perſecution oi 
the people, together with the fatal conſequences they 
had, and how the perſecutors ſeldom failed to re- 
pent, when it was too late. 

' Theſe impeachments perpetually falling upon many 
of the beſt men both in Greece and Rome, are a 


| cloud of witneſſes, and examples enough to diſcou- 
rage 
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rage men of virtue and abilities from engaging in 
the ſervice of the publick; and help on the other 
fide to introduce the ambitious, the covetous, the 
ſuperficial, and the ill-deſigning; who are as apt to 
be bold, and forward, and meddling, as the for- 
mer are to be cautious, and modeſt, and reſerved. 
This was ſo well known in Greece, that an eager- 
neſs after employments in the ſtate, was looked upon 
by wiſe men, as the worſt title a man could ſet 
up: and made Plato ſay, That if all men were as 
good as they ought to be, the quarrel in a common- 
wealth would be, not as it is now, who ſhould be 
miniſters of ſtate, but who ſhould not be ſo. And 
* Socrates is introduced by Xenophon ſeverely chid- 
ing a friend of his for not entering into the publick 
fervice, when he was every way qualified for it : 
ſuch a backwardneſs there was at that time among 
good men to engage with an uſurping people, and 
a ſet of pragmatical ambitious orators. And F 
Diodorus tells us, that when the petaliſm was erec- 
ted at Syracuſe, in imitation of the oſtraciſm at 
Athens, it was ſo notoriouſly levelled againſt all who 
had either birth or merit to recommend them, that 


Lib. Memorab. + Lib. 11. 


f Oftraciſm was a kind of popular ſentence to baniſhment paſſed 

againſt men whoſe perſonal influence, from whatever cauſe, was 
thought to render them dangerous to the ſtate : the votes were given 
by writing the name of the perſon on a ſhell, by the Greeks, called 
£5paxov, and caſting the ſhell into an urn. 
Petaliſm was a ſentence nearly of the ſame kind; and as Oſtraciſm 
was denominated from the ſhell, on which the name of the ſuſpected 
party was written, Petaliſm took its name from tra, a leaf, which 
ſhe Syracuſians uſed for the ſame pur poſe. 


who- 
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whoever poſſeſſed. either, withdrew for fear, and 
would have no concern in publick affairs, 80 that 
the people themſelves were forced to abrogate it, for 
fear of bringing all things into confuſion. 

"There is one thing more to be obſerved, wherein 
all the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome 
ſeem to have agreed ; and that was, a notion they 
had of being concerned in point of honour to con- 
demn whatever perſon they impeached, however fri- 
volous the articles were, upon which they began, 
or however weak the ſurmiſes, whereon they were 
to proceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that 
the body of the people could be miſtaken, was an 
indignity not to be imagined, till the conſequences 
had convinced them, when it was paſt remedy. And 
I look upon this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
cuſations are ſubject ; though I ſhould think that 
the ſaying, Vox populi vox Dei, ought to be under- 
ſtood of the univerſal bent and current of a people, 
not of the bare majority of a few repreſentatives, 
which 1s often procured by little arts, and great in- 
duſtry and application ; wherein thoſe, who engage 
in the purſuits of malice and reyenge, are much 
more ſedulous than ſuch as would prevent them. 

From what has been deduced of the diſſentions 
in Rome between the two bodies of patricians and 
plebeians, ſeveral reflections may be made. 

Firſt, That when the balance of power is duly 
nxed in a ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or un- 
wite, than to give way to the firſt ſteps of popular 
encroachments; which is uſually done either in 
hopes of procuring caſe and quiet from ſome vexa- 

tious 
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tous clamour, or elſe made merchandize, and 
merely bought and fold. This is breaking into 
; conſtitution to ſerve a preſent expedient, or ſup- 
ply a preſent exigency ; the remedy of an empi- 
rick, to ſtifle the preſent pain, but with certain 
proſpect of ſudden and terrible returns. When 
2 child grows eaſy and content by being humoured ; 
and when a lover becomes fatisfied by ſmall com- 
pliances, without farther purſuits ; then expect to 
find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall conceſ- 
fons. If there could one ſingle example be brought 
fom the whole compaſs of hiſtory, of any one po- 
pular aſſembly, who, after beginning to contend 
for power, ever fat down quietly with a certain 
ſhare ; or if one inſtance could be produced of a po- 
pular aſſembly, that ever knew, or propoſed, or de- 
clared what ſhare of power was their due; then 
might there be ſome hopes, that it were a matter 
to be adjuſted by reaſonings, by conferences, or de- 
bates : but fince all that is manifeſtly otherwiſe, I 
ſee no other courſe to be taken in a ſettled ſtate, than 
a ſteady conſtant reſolution in thoſe, to whom the 
reſt of the balance is entruſted, never to give way ſo far 
to popular clamours, as to make the leaſt breach in the 
conſtitution, through which a million of abuſes and 
encroachments will certainly in time force their way. 
Again, from this deduction it will not be diffi- 
cult to gather and aſſign certain marks of popular 
encroachments ; by obſerving which, thoſe who 
hold the balance in a ſtate may judge of the degrees, 
and, by early remedies and application, put a ſtop 
to the fatal conſequences that would otherwiſe en- 
ſue. 
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ſue. What thoſe marks are, has been at large 
deduced, and need not be here repeated. 


Another conſequence is this: that (with all reſpect 
for popular aſſemblies be it ſpoken) it is hard to recol- 
le& one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which a ſingle 
man is ſubjected, and from which a body of com- 
mons, either collective or repreſented, can be wholly 
exempt. For, beſide that they are compoſed of 
men with all their infirmities about them, they have 
alſo the ill fortune to be generally led and influ. 
enced by the very worſt among themſelves, I mean, 
popular orators, tribunes, or, as they are now 
ſtyled, great ſpeakers, leading men, and the like. 
Whence it comes to paſs, that in their reſults we 
have ſometimes found the ſame ſpirit of cruelty and 
revenge, of malice and pride, the fame blindneſs 
and obſtinacy and unſteadineſs, the ſame ungovern- 
able rage and anger, the ſame injuſtice, ſophiſtry 
and fraud, that ever lodged in the breaſt of any 
individual. 4 

Again, in all free ſtates the evil to be avoided is 
tyranny, that is to ſay, the ſumma imperii or un- 
limited power ſolely in the hands of the one, the 
few, or the many. Now, we have ſhewn, that 
although moſt revolutions of government in Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the people, 
yet they generally concluded in that of a ſingle per- 
fon; fo that a uſurping populace is its own dupe; a | 
meer underworker, and a purchaſer in truſt for ſome 
angle tyrant, whoſe ſtate and power they advance 
to their own ruin, with as blind an inſtinct, as 
thots 
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thoſe worms that die with weaving magnificent 
habits for beings of a ſuperior nature to their 


own. 
CAT Y; 


OME reflections upon the late publick proceed- 
8 ings among us, and that variety of factions into 
which we are ſtill ſo intricately engaged, gave occaſion 
to this diſcourſe. I am not conſcious, that I have 
forced one example, or put it into any other light 
than it appeared to me long before I had thought 
of producing it. 

I cannot conclude without adding ſome particular 
remarks upon the preſent poſture of affairs and diſ- 
poſitions in this kingdom. 


The fate of empire is grown a common-place : 
that all forms of government having been inſti- 
tuted by men, muſt be mortal like their authors, 
and have their periods of duration limited as well as 
thoſe of private perſons. This is a truth of vulgar 
knowledge and obſervation : but there are few, who 
turn their thoughts to examine, how thoſe diſeaſes 
in a ſtate are bred, that haſten its end; which 
would however be a very uſeful enquiry. For, 
though we cannot prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the 
date of its nature, any more than human lite beyond 
the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue; yet we may ma- 
nage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong 
one; we may watch and prevent accidents; we 
may turn off a great blow from without, and purge 


away an ill humour that is lurking within: and by 
theſe, 


- ith. & | 3 * ( _ * od 
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theſe, and other ſuch methods, render a ſtate long. 
lived, though not immortal. Yet ſome phyſician; 
have thought, that if it were practicable to keep 
the ſeveral humours of the body in an exact equal 
balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be im- 
mortal, and ſo perhaps would a political body, if 
the balance of power could be always held exactly 
even. But, I doubt, this is as impoſſible in practice 
as the other. 

It has an appearance of fatality, and that the 
period of a ſtate approaches, when a concurrence 
of many circumſtances, both within and without, 
unite towards its ruin: while the whole body of the 
people are either ſtupidly negligent, or elſe giving in 
with all their might to thoſe very practices, that are 
working their deſtruction. To ſee whole bodies of 
men breaking a conſtitution by the very ſame errors, 
that ſo many have been broke before; to obſerve op- 
poſite parties, who can agree in nothing elſe, yet 
firmly united in ſuch meaſures, as muſt certainly 
ruin their country ; in ſhort, to be encompaſſed with 
the greateſt dangers from without, to be torn by many 
virulent factions within; then to be ſecure and ſenſe- 
leſs under all this, and to make it the very leaſt of 
our concern; theſe, and ſome others that might be 
named, appear to me to be the moſt likely ſymp- 
toms 1n a ſtate of a ſickneſs unto death. 


Ruod procul a nobis flectat fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 
| LUCRET-. 
There 
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here are ſome conjunctures, wherein the death 
or diſſolution of government is more lamentable in 
its conſequences, than it would be in others. And, 
I think, a ſtate can never arrive to its period in a 
more deplorable criſis, than at a time when ſome 
prince in the neighbourhood, of vaſt power and 
ambition, lies hovering like a vulture to devour, or, at 
leaſt, diſmember its dying carcaſe ; by which means 
it becomes only a province or acquiſition to ſome 
mighty monarchy, without hopes of a reſurrection. 

I know very well, there is a ſet of ſanguine tem- 
pers, who deride and ridicule, in the number of fop- 
peries, all ſuch apprehenſions as theſe. They have it 
ready in their mouths, that the people of England are 
of a genius and temper never to admit ſlavery a- 
mong them ; and they are furniſhed with a great 
many common- places upon that ſubject. But it 
ſeems to me, that ſuch diſcourſers do reaſon upon 
ſhort views, and a very moderate compaſs of thought. 
For, I think, it a great error to count upon the 
genius of a nation as a ſtanding argument in all ages, 
ſince there is hardly a ſpot of ground in Europe, 
where the inhabitants have not frequently and en- 
tirely changed their temper and genius. Neither 
can I ſee any reafon, why the genius of a nation 
ſhould be more fixed in the point of government, 
than in their morals, their learning, their religion, 
their common humour and converſation, their diet 
and their complexion ; which do all notoriouſly vary 
almoſt in every age, and may every one of them 
have great effects upon mens notions of govern- 
ment, 


Since 
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Since the Norman conqueſt the balance of pciyes 
in England has often varied, and fometimes been 
wholly overturned; the part which the common; 
had in it, (that moſt diſputed point) in its original 
progreſs, and extent, was, by their own confeſſions, 
but a very inconfiderable ſhare. Genepally ſpeaking, 
they have been gaining ever fince, though with fre. 
quent interruptions and flow progreſs. The abo- 
liſhing of villanage, together with the cuſtom intto- 
duced (or permitted) among the nobles of ſelling 
their lands in the reign of Henry the Seventh, wa; 
a mighty addition to the power of the commons: 
yet I think a much greater happened in the time of 
his ſucceſſor, at the diſſolution of the abbeys; for 
this turned the clergy wholly out of the ſcale, who 
had ſo long filled it; and placed the commons in 
their ſtead; who in a few years became poſſeſſed of 
vaſt quantities of thoſe and other lands, by grant or 
purchaſe. About the middle of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, I take the power between the nobles and the 
commons to have been in more equal balance, than 
it was ever before or ſince. But then, or ſoon after, 
aroſe a faction in England, which under the name 
of puritan began to grow popular by molding up 
their new ſchemes of religion with republican prin- 
ciples in government ; and gaining upon the prero- 
gative as well as the nobles, under ſeveral denomi- 
nations, for the ſpace of about fixty years, did at 
laſt overthrow the conſtitution, and, according to 
the uſual courſe of ſuch revolutions, did introduce 


a tyranny, firſt of the people, and then of a fingle 
perſon. 


In 
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In a ſhort time after, the old government was 
revived. But the progreſs of affairs for almoſt thir- 
ty years, under the reigns of two weak princes *, 

is a ſubject of a different nature: when the balanos 
was in danger to be overturned by the hands that 
held it, which was at laſt very ſeaſonably prevented 
by the late revolution. However, as it is the ta- 
lent of human nature to run from one extreme to 
another, ſo in a very few years we have made mighty 
leaps from prerogative heighths into the depth of 
popularity, and I doubt, to the very laſt degree that 
our conſtitution will bear. It were to be wiſhed, 
that the moſt auguſt aſſembly of the commons 
would pleaſe to form a pandect of their own power 
and privileges, to be confirmed by the entire legiſ- 
lative authority, and that in as ſolemn a manner (if 
they pleaſe) as the magna charta. But to fix one 
foot of their compaſs wherever they think fit, and 
extend the other to ſuch terrible lengths, without 
deſcribing any circumference at all, is to leave us 
and themſelves in a very uncertain ſtate, and in a 
ſort of rotation, that * the author of the Oceana 
never dreamed on. I believe the moſt hardy tri- 
bune will not venture to affirm at preſent, that any 


Charles II. and James II. 

* Mr. James Harrington ſometime in the ſervice of King Charles I, 
after whoſe death he drew up and printed a form of popular g govern- 
ment, entitled, The Commonwealth of Oceana: he enderouret 
lizewiſe to promote this ſcheme by publick diſcourſes. at a nightly 
meeting of ſeveral curious gentlemen in New Palace-Yard, Weſt- 
minſter, This club was called the Rota; and Mr. Henry Nevil, one 
of its members, propoſed to the then houſe of commons, that a third 
part of the ſenate ſhould rote out by ballot every year, and be incapa - 
ble of being elected again for three years ta come. 


Vo. II. 2 x jut. 


* 


Wjat doſt thou make? But it was then about the 


the infirmities, follies, and vices of private men. 
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juſt fears of encroachment are given us from the 

regal power, or the few: and is it then impoſſible 
to err on the other ſide? How far muſt we proceed, 

or where ſhall we ſtop ? The raging of the ſea, and 
the madneſs of the people, are put together in holy 
writ; and it is God alone who can fay to either, 
Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, and no farther. 

The balance of power in a limited ſtate, is of ſuch 
abſolute neceſſity, that Cromwell himſelf, before 
he had perfectly confirmed his tyranny, having ſome 
occaſions for the appearance of a parliament, was 
forced to create and erect an entire new houſe of 
lords (ſuch as it was) for a counterpoiſe to the com- 
mons. And indeed, conſidering the vileneſs of the 
clay, I have ſometimes wondered, that no tribune 
of that age durſt ever venture to aſk the potter, 


laſt act of a popular uſurpation ; and fate, or Crom- 
well, had already prepared them for that of a ſingle 
perſon. 

I have been often amazed at the fy paſſionate, 
and miſtaken reſults, which have at certain times 
fallen from great aſſemblies, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and of other countries as well as our own, 
This gave me the opinion, I mentioned a whilc 
ago; that publick conventions are liable to all 


To which, if there be any exception, it mult be 
of ſuch aſſemblies, who act by univerſal concert, 
upon publick principles, and for publick ends; 
ſuch as proceed upon debates without unbecom- 
ing warmths, or influence from particular lea- 

ders 
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ders and inflamers ; ſuch, whoſe members, inſtead of 
canvaſſing to procure majorities for their private opi- 
nions, are ready to comply with general ſober reſults, 
though contrary to their own ſentiments. What- 
ever aſſemblies act by theſe, and other methods of 
the like nature, mult be allowed to be exempt from 
ſeveral imperfections, to which particular men are 
ſubjected. But I think the ſource of moſt miſtakes 
and miſcarriages in matters debated by publick aſ- 
ſemblies, ariſes from the influence of private per- 
ſons upon great numbers, ſtyled in common phraſe, 
leading men and parties. And therefore, when we 
ſometimes meet a few words put together, which is 
called the vote or reſolution of an aſſembly, and 
which we cannot poſſibly reconcile to prudence, or 
publick good, it is moſt charitable to conjecture, 
that ſuch a vote has been conceived, and born, and 
bred in a private brain; afterwards raiſed and ſup- 
ported by an obſequious party ; and then with uſual 
methods confirmed by an artificial majority. For, 
let us ſuppoſe five hundred men, mixed in point of 
ſenſe and honeſty, as uſually aſſemblies are; and 
let us ſuppoſe theſe men propoling, debating, reſol- 
ving, voting, according to the mere natural motions 
of their own little or much reaſon and underſtand- 
ing; I do allow, that abundance of indigeſted and 
abortive, many pernicious and fooliſh overtures: 
would ariſe, and float a few minutes; but then they 
would die and diſappear. Becauſe, this muſt be 
ſaid in behalf of human-kind, that common ſenſe 
and plain reaſon, while men are diſengaged from 
acquired opinions, will ever have ſome general in- 
2 2 fluence . 
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fluence upon their minds; whereas the ſpecies of 
folly and vice are infinite, and fo different in every 
individual, that they could never procure a majority, 
if other corruptions did not enter to, pervert men; 
underſtandings, and miſguide their wills. 

To deſcribe how parties are bred i in an aſſembly, 
would be a work too difficult at preſent, and per- 
haps not altogether ſafe. Periculgſe plenum api 
ale. Whether thoſe, who are leaders, uſually ar- 
rive at that ſtation more by a ſort of inſtinct or ſe- 
cret compoſition of their nature, or influence of the 
ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of any great abilities, 
may be a point of much diſpute ; but when the 
leader is once fixed, there will never fail to be fol- 
lowers. And man 1s fo apt to imitate, ſo much of 
the nature of ſheep, /7atores, ſervum pecus that 
whoever is ſo bold to give the firſt great leap over the 
heads of thoſe about him, though he be the worlt 
of the flock, thall be quickly followed by the ret. 
Beſides, when parties are once formed, the ſtrag- 
glers look ſo ridiculous, and become fo inſignificant 
that they have no other way, but to run into the 
herd, which at leaſt will hide and protect them; 
and where to be much conſidered, requires only to 
be very violent. 

But there is one Sn e with relation to 
parties, which I take to be, of all others, moſt per- 
nicious in a ſtate; and I* would be glad any par- 
tizan would help me to a tolerable reaſon, that be- 


And I © would” be glad any partizan © would” help me, &c. The 
firſt, © would,“ here ought to be changed to © ſhould,” © I ſhould be 
glad any partizan would help mc,” &c. 


cauſe 
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cauſe Clodius and Curio happen to agree with.me in 
a few ſingular notions, I muſt therefore blindly fol- 
low them in all : or, to ſtate it at beſt, that becauſe 
Bibulus the party-man is perſuaded, that Clodius 
and Curio do really propoſe the good of their coun- 
try as their chief end; therefore Bibulus ſhall be 
wholly guided and governed by them in the means 
and meaſures towards it. Is it enough for Bibulus, 
and the reſt of the herd, to ſay without farther ex- 
amining, I am of the fide with Clodius, or I vote 
with Curio ? are theſe proper methods to form and 
make up what they think fit to call the united wiſ- 
dom of the nation? Is it not poſſible, that upon 
ſome occaſion Clodius may be bold and inſolent, 
borne away by his paſſion, malicious, and revenge» 
ful? That Curio may be corrupt, and expoſe to 
fale his tongue or his pen? I conceive it far below 
the dignity both of human nature, and human rea- 
ſon, to be engaged in any party, the moſt plauſible 
ſoever, upon ſuch ſervile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many, which ſeems 
to be as great in a people repreſented, as it was 
of old in the commons collective, together with 
the conſequences it has had upon the legiſ- 
lature, has given me frequent occaſion to reflect 
upon what Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a 
law-giyer to the Sybarites, an antient people of Italy, 
who was ſa averſe from all innovation, eſpecially 
when it was to proceed from particular perſons, 
(and I ſuppoſe, that he might put it out of the 
power of men fond of their own notions to diſturb 
the conſtitution at their pleaſures, by adyancing pri- 
| 2 3 | vate 
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vate ſchemes) that he provided a ſtatute, that who. 
ever propoſed any alteration .to be. made, ſhould 
ſtep out and do it with a rope about his neck : if 
the matter propoſed were generally approved, then it, 
ſhould paſs into a law; if it went into the negative, the 
propoſer to be immediately hanged. Great miniſters 
may talk of what projects they pleaſe ; but I am de- 
ceived, if a more effectual one could ever be found 
for taking off (as the preſent phraſe is) thoſe hot, 


unquiet ſpirits, who diſturb aſſemblies, and obſtruct 
publick aftairs, by gratifying their pride, their malice, 


their ambition, or their avariee. 


Thoſe, who in a late reign began the diſtinction 
between the perſonal and politick capacity, ſœm to 
have had reaſon, if they judged of princes by them- 
ſelves: for, I think, there is hardly to be found 
through all nature a greater difference between two 
things, than there 1 between a repreſenting com- 
moner in the function of his publick calling, and 
the ſame perſon when he acts in the common of- 
fices of life. Here he allows himſelf to be upon 
a level with the reſt of mortals ; here he follows his 
own reafon, and his own way ; and rather affects 2 
ſingularity in his actions and thoughts, than ſer- 
vilely to copy either from the wiſeſt of his neigh- 
bours. In ſhort, here his folly and his wiſdom, his 
reaſon and his paſſions, are all of his own growth, 
not the eccho or infuſion of other men. But when 
he is got near the walls of his aſſembly, he aſſumes 
and affects an entire ſet of very different airs ; he 
conceives himſelf a being of a ſuperior. nature to 
thoſe without, and acting in a ſphere, where the 


yulgar 
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vulgar methods for the conduct of human life can 
be of no uſe. He 1s liſted in a party, where he 
neither knows the temper, nor deſigns, nor perhaps 
the perſon of his leader ; but whoſe opinions he fol- 
lows and maintains with a zeal and faith as violent, 
as a young ſcholar does thoſe of a philotopher, whoſe 
ſect he is taught to profeſs. He has neither opi- 
nions, nor thoughts, nor actions, nor talk, that he 
can call his own, but all conveyed to him by his 
leader, as wind is through an organ. The nouriſh= 
ment he receives, has been not only chewed, but 
digeſted, before it comes into his mouth. Thus in- 
ſtructed, he follows the party right or wrong through 
all his ſentiments, and acquires a courage and ſtiff- 
neſs of opinion not at all congenial with him. 

This encourages me to hope, that during the 
prefent lucid Interval; the members retired to their 
homes may ſuſpend a while thcir acquired com- 
plexions, and taught by the ca'mnefs of the ſcene 
and the ſeaſon, reaſſume the native ſedateneſs of 
their temper. If this ſhould be fo, it would be 
wiſe in them, as individual and private mortals, to 
look back a little upon the ſtorms they have raiſed, 
as well as thoſe they have eſcaped. To reflect, that 
they have been authors of a new and wonderful 
thing in England, which is, for a houſe of com- 
mons to loſe the univerſal favour of the numbers 
they repreſent : to obſerve, how thoſe, whom they 
thought fit to perſecute for righteouſneſs ſake, have 
been openly careſſed by the people; and to remem- 
ber how themſelves ſate in fear of their perſons from 
popular rage. Now, if they would know the ſe- 
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cret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
maſters, they muſt not impute it to their freedom 
in debate, or declaring their opinions, but to that 
unparliamentary abuſe of ſetting individuals upon 
their ſhoulders, who were bated by God and man, 
For, it ſeems the maſs of the people, in ſuch con- 
junctures as this, have opened their eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio, at 
the head of their Myrmidons, though theſe be ever 
ſo numerous, and compoſed of their own repreſen- 
tatives. 
This averſion of the people againſt the late pro- 
ceedings of the commons, is an accident, that if it 
laſt a while, might be improved to good uſes for 
ſetting the balance of power a little more upon an 
equality, than the r late meaſures ſeem to promiſe or 
admit. This accident may be imputed to two cau- 
ſes: the firſt is, a univerſal fear and apprehenſion of 
the greatneſs and power of France, whereof the 
people in general ſeem to be very much and juſtly 
poſſeſſed, and therefore cannot but reſent to ſee it, 
in ſo critical a juncture, wholly laid aſide by their 
miniſters, the commons. The other cauſe is, a 
great love and ſenſe of gratitude in the people to- 
wards their preſent king, grounded upon a long 
opinion and experience of his merit, as well as con- 
ceſſions to all their reaſonable deſires; ſo that it is 
for ſome time they have begun to ſay, and to fetch 
inſtances, where he has in many things been hardly 
uſed. How long theſe humours may laſt, (for paſ- 
ſions are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe of a mul- 
titude) or what conſequences they may produce, a 
| | | little 
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little time will diſcover. But whenever it comes 
to paſs, that a popular aſſembly, free from ſuch ob- 
ſtructions, and already poſſeſſed of more power, than 
an equal balance will allow, ſhall continue to think 
they have not enough, but by cramping the hand 
that holds the balance, and by impeachments or 
diſſentions with the nobles, endeavour ſtill for more; 
[ cannot poſſibly ſee, in the common courſe of things, 
how the ſame cauſes can produce different effects 


and conſequences among us, from what they did in 
Greece and Rome. 
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HOEVER has examined the conduct and 
proceedings of both parties, for ſome years 

paſt, whether in or out of power, cannot well con- 
ceive it poſſible to go far towards the extremes of 
either, without offering ſome violence to his integ- 
rity, or underſtanding. A wile and a good man may 
indeed be ſometimes induced to comply with a num- 
ber, whoſe opinion he generally approves, though it 
be perhaps againſt his own. But this liberty ſhould 
be made uſe of upon very few occations, and thotke 
of ſmall importance, and then only with a view of 
bringing over his own fide, another time, to ſome- 
thing of greater and more publick moment. But to 
facrifice the innocency of a friend, the good of our 
country, or our own conſcience, to the humour, or 
paſſion, or intereſt of a party, plainly ſhews, that 
either our heads or our hearts are not as they ſhould 
be: yet this very practice is the fundamental law oi 
each faction among us, as may be obvious to an), 


who will impartially, and without engagement, be 
at 
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it the pains to examine their actions, which however 
is not ſo eaſy a taſk: for it ſeems a principle in 
human nature, to incline one way more than ano- 
ther, even in matters where we are wholly uncon- 
cerned. And it is a common obſervation, that in 
reading a biſtory of facts done a thouſand years ago, 
or ſtanding by at play among thoſe, who are perfect 
ſtrangers to us, we are apt to find our hopes and 
wiſhes engaged on a ſudden in favour of one fide 
more than another. No wonder then that we are 
all fo ready to intereſt ourſelves in the courſe of pub- 
lick affairs, where the moſt inconſiderable have ſome 
real ſhare, and by the wonderful importance which 
every man is of to himſelf, a very great imaginary 
one. 


And indeed, when the two parties, that divide 


the whole commonwealth, come once to a rupture, 
without any hopes left of forming a third, with 
better principles, to balance the others, it ſeems every 
man's duty to chooſe one of the two ſides, though he 
cannot entirely approve of either; and all pretences 
to neutrality, are juſtly exploded by both, being too 
ſtale and obvious, only intending. the ſafety and 
eaſe of a few individuals, while the publick is em- 
broiled. This was the opinion and practice of the 
latter Cato, whom I eſteem to have been the wiſeſt 
and beſt of all the Romans. But before things pro- 
ceed to open violence, the trueſt ſervice a private 
man may hope to do his country, is, by unbiaſſing 
his mind as much as poſſible, and then endeavouring 
to moderate between the rival powers ; which muſt 
needs be owned a fair proceeding with the world, 

| TS becauſe 
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becauſe it is, of all others, the leaſt confiſtent with 
the common defign of making a fortune, by the 
merit of an opinion. 
I have gone as far as I am able in qualifying my. 
ſelf to be ſuch a moderator: I believe I am no big 
in.religion, and I am ſure F am none in govern- 
ment. I converſe in full freedom with many con- 
ſiderable men of both parties; and if not in equi 
number, it is purely accidental and perſonal, as hap- 
pening to be near the court, and to have made 
acquaintance there, more under one miniſtry than 
another. Then, I am not under the neceſſity of 
declaring myſelf by the proſpect of an employment. 
And laſtly, if all this be not ſufficient, I induſtti- 
ouſly conceal my name, which wholly exempts me 
from any hopes and fears in delivering my opinion. 
In conſequence of this free uſe of my reaſon, l 
cannot pofſibly think ſo well or fo ill of either party, 
as they would endeavour to perſuade the world of 
each other, and of themſelves. For inſtance; I do 
not charge it upon the body of the whigs or the 
tories, that their ſeveral principles lead them to in- 
troduce preſbytery, and the religion of the church 
of Rome ; or a commonwealth, and arbitrary power. 
For why ſhould any party be accuſed of a principle, 
which they ſolemnly diſown and proteſt againſt? 
But, to this they have a mutual anſwer ready : they 
both aſſure us, that their adverſaries are not to be 
believed; that they diſown their principles out ot 
fear, which are manifeſt enough, when we examine 
their practices. To prove this, they will produce 
inſtances, on one fide, either of avowed preſbyte- 
rians, 
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rians, or perſons of libertine and atheiſtical tenets ; 
and on the other, of profeſſed papiſts, or ſuch as 
are openly in the intereſt of the abdicated family. 
Now, it is very natural for all ſubordinate ſects and 
denominations in a ſtate, to fide with ſome general 
party, and to chooſe that, which they find to agree 
with themſelves in ſome general principle. Thus, 
at the reſtoration, the preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, in- 
dependents, and other ſects, did all, with very good 
reaſon, unite and folder up their ſeveral ſchemes, to 
join againſt the church ; who, without regard to 
their diſtinctions, treated them all as equal adverſa- 
ries. Thus, our preſent diſſenters do very naturally 
cloſe in with the whigs, who profeſs moderation, 
declare they abhor all thoughts of perſecution, and 
think it hard that thoſe, who differ only in a few 


ceremonies and ſpeculations, ſhould be denied the 


privilege and profit of ſerving their country, in the 
higheſt employments of ſtate. Thus, the atheiſt, 
libertines, deſpiſers of religion and revelation in ge- 
neral, that is to ſay, all thoſe who uſually paſs un- 
der the name of Free-thinkers, do properly join with 
the fame body; becauſe they likewiſe preach up 


moderation, and are not ſo over-nice to diſtinguiſh 


between an unlimited liberty of conſcience, and an 
unlimited freedom of opinion. Then, on the other 
hide, the profeſſed firmneſs of the tories for epiſco- 
pacy, as an apoſtolical inſtitution ; their averſion to 
thoſe ſets, who lie under the reproach of having 
once deſtroyed their conſtitution, and who, they 
imagine, by too indiſcreet a zeal for reformation, 
haye defaced the primitive model of the church; 

next, 
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next, their veneration for monarchical government 
in the common courſe of ſucceſſion, and their hatreg 
to republican ſchemes : theſe, I ſay, are principles 
which not only the nonjuring zealots profeſs, but 
even papiſts themſelves fall readily in with. And 
every extreme here mentioned, flings a general ſcan. 
dal upon the whole body it pretends to adhere to. 
But ſurely no man whatſoever, ought, in juſtice 
or good manners, to be charged with principles he 
actually diſowns, unleſs his practices do openly, 
and without the leaſt room for doubt, contradi& 
his profeſſion ; not upon ſmall ſurmiſes, or becauſe 
he has the misfortune to have ill men ſometimes 
agree with him in a few general ſentiments. Hou— 
ever, though the extremes of whig and tory ſeem, 
with little juſtice, to have drawn religion into their 
controverſies, wherein they have ſmall concern, yet 
they both have borrowed one leading principle from 
the abuſe of it; which is, to have built their ſeve- 
ral ſyſtems of political faith, not upon enquiries al- 
ter truth, but upon oppoſition to each other, upp 
injurious appellations, charging their adverſaries with 
horrid opinions, and then reproaching them for the 
want of charity; et neuter falſo. 
In order to remove theſe prejudices, I have 
thought nothing could be more effectual, than to 
deſcribe the ſentiments of a church of England man, 
with reſpect to religion and government. This! 
ſhall endeavour to do in ſuch a manner, as may 
not be liable to the leaſt objection from either party, 
and which I am confident would be aſſented to by 
great numbers in both, if they were not miſled to 
| thoſe 
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thoſe mutual miſrepreſentations, by ſuch motives, 
as they would be aſhamed to own. 

] ſhall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd ſound, yet it 
is neceſſary to ſay, that whoever profeſſes himſelf a 
member of the church of England, ought to be- 
lieve a God, and his providence, together with re- 
vealed religion, and the divinity of Chriſt, For 
beſide thoſe many thouſands, who {to ſpeak in the 
phraſe of divines) do practically deny all this by 
the immorality of their lives, there is no ſmall num- 
ber, who in their converſation and writings, directly, 
or by conſequence, endeavour to overthrow it; yet 
all theſe place themſelves in the liſt of the national 
church, though at the ſame time (as it is highly 
reaſonable) they are great ſticklers for liberty of con- 
ſcience. 

To enter upon particulars : a church of England 
man has a true veneration for the ſcheme eſtabliſhed 
among us of eccleſiaſtick government; and though 
be will not determine whether epiſcopacy be of 
divine right, he is ſure it is moſt agreeable to pri- 
mitive inſtitution, fitteſt of all others for preſerving 
order and purity, and under its preſent regulations 
beſt calculated for our civil ſtate: he ſhould there- 
fore think the aboliſhment of that order among us, 
would prove a mighty ſcandal and corruption to our 
faith, and manifeſtly dangerous to our monarchy; 
nay, he would defend it by arms againſt all the 
powers on earth, except our own legiſlature ; in 
waich caſe, he would ſubmit, as to a general cala- 
mity, a dearth, or a peſtilence. 


As. 
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As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer; 
he allows there might be ſome uſeful alterations, and 
more, which in the proſpect of uniting chriſtians 
might be very ſupportable, as things declared in their 
own nature indifferent ; * to which he therefore 
would readily comply, if the clergy, or (though this 
be not ſo fair a method) if the legiſlature ſhould 
direct : yet, at the ſame time, he cannot altogether 
blame the former, for their unwillingneſs to conſent 
to any alteration ; which, beſide the trouble, and 
perhaps diſgrace, would certainly never produce the 
good effects intended by it. The only condition, 
that could make it prudent and juſt for the clergy to 
comply in altering the ceremonial, or any other in- 
different part, would be a firm reſolution in the le- 
giſlature to interpoſe, by ſome ſtrict and effectual 
laws, to prevent the riſing and ſpreading of new 
ſets, how plauſible ſoever, for the future; elk 
there muſt never be an end: and it would be to act 
like a man, who ſhould pull down and change the 
ornaments of his houſe, in compliance to every one, 
who was diſpoſed to find fault as he paſſed by; 
which, beſide the perpetual trouble and EXpence, 
would very much damage, and perhaps in time de- 
ſtroy the building. Sects in a ſtate, ſeem only tole- 
rated with any reaſon, becauſe they are already 
ſpread ; and becauſe it would not be agreeable | 
with ſo mild a government, or ſo pure a religion as 
ours, to uſe violent methods againſt great numbers 


* To comply * to,” is not Engliſh ; it ſhould be to comply“ with.” 


+ It ſhould be agreeable te, not agreeable with ;* though we 
Hay, agree with, 
of 
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of miſtaken people, while they do not manifeſtly 
endanger the conſtitution of either. But the oreateſt 
advocates for general liberty of conſcience will al- 
low, that they ought to be checked in their begin- 
nings, if they will allow them to be an evil at all; 
or, which is the fame thing, if they will only grant, 
it were better for the peace of the ſtate, that there 
ſhould be none. But while the clergy conſider the 
natural temper of mankind in general, or of our own 
country in particular, what aſſurances can they have, 
that any compliances they ſhall make, will remove 
the evil of diſlention, while the liberty ſtill conti- 
nues of profeſſing whatever new opinion we pleaſe ? 
Or how can it be imagined, that the body of diſſen- 
ting teachers, who muſt be all undone by ſuch a 
revolution, will not caſt about for ſome new ob- 
jections to with-hold their flocks, and draw in freſh 
proſelytes, by ſome farther innovations or refine- 
ments. 

Upon theſe reaſons, he is for tolerating ſuch 
different forms in religious worſhip as are already 
admitted, but by no means for leaving it in the 
power of thoſe, who are tolerated, to advance their 
own models, upon the ruin of what 1s already eſta- 
bliſhed ; which it is natural for all ſects to deſire, 
and which they cannot be juſtified by any conſiſtent 
principles if they do not endeavour ; and yet, which 
they cannot ſucceed in, without the utmoſt danger 
to the publick peace. 

To prevent theſe inconveniences, he thinks it 
highly juſt, that all rewards of truſt, profit, or dig- 
nity, which the ſtate leaves in the diſpoſal of the ad- 

Vor. II. A a miniſtra- 
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miniſtration, ſhould be given only to thoſe, whoſe 
principles direct them to preſerve the conſtitution 
in all its parts. In the late affair of occaſional con- 
formity, the general argument of thoſe who were 
againſt it, was, not to deny it an evil in itſelf, but 
that the remedy propoſed was violent, untimely, ang 
improper ; which 1s the bithop of Saliſbury's opinion 
in the ſpecch he made and publiſhed againſt the 
bill: but however juſt their fears or complaints 
might have been upon that ſcore, he thinks it a 
little too groſs and precipitate to employ their wri- 
ters already in arguments for repeating the facra- 
mental teſt, upon no wiſer maxim, than that no 
man ſhould, on the account of conſcience, be de- 
prived the liberty of ſerving his country; a topick 
which may be equally applied to admit Papiſts, 
Atheiſts, Mahometans, Heathens, and Jews. If 
the church wants members of its own to employ 
in the ſervice of the publick, or be ſo unhappily 
contrived, as to exclude from its communion ſuch 
perſons, who are likelieſt to have great abilities, it 
is time it ſhould be altered, and reduced into ſome 
more perfect, or at leaſt more popular form: but 
in the mean while, it is not altogether improbable, 
that when thoſe, who diſlike the conſtitution, are 
10 very zealous in their offers for the ſervice of their 
country, they are not wholly unmindful of their 
party, or of themſclves. 

The Dutch, whoſe practice is ſo often quoted to 
prove and celebrate the great advantages of a gene- 
ral liberty of conſcience, have yet a national reli- 
gion profeſſed by all who bear office among them: 

but 
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but why ſhould they be a precedent for us either in 
religion or government? our country differs from 
theirs, as well in ſituation, foil, and productions of 
nature, as in the genius and complexion of inhabi- 
tants. They are a commonwealth founded on a 
ſudden, by a deſperate attempt in a deſperate con- 
dition, not formed or digeſted into a regular ſyſtem 
by mature thought and reaſon, but huddled up un- 
der the preſſure of ſudden exigencies; calculated for 
no long duration, and hitherto ſubſiſting by acci- 
dent, in the midſt of contending powers, who can- 
not yet agree about ſharing it ameng them. Theſe 
difficulties do indeed preſerve them from any great 
corruptions, which their crazy conſtitution would 
extremely ſubject them to in a long peace. That 
confluence of people, in a perſecuting age, to a place 
of refuge neareſt at hand, put them upon the ne- 
ceſſity of trade, to which they wiſely gave all eaſe 
and encouragement : and if we could think fit to 
imitate them in this laſt particular, there would 
need no more to invite foreigners among us; who 
ſeem to think no farther than how to ſecure their 
property and conſcience, without projecting any ſhare 
in that government which gives them protection, or 
calling it perſecution, if it be denied them. But, I 
ay it for the honour of our adminiſtration, 
although our ſects are not ſo numerous as thoſe in 
Holland, which I preſume is not our fault, and L 
hope is not our misfortune, we much excel them, 


and all Chriſtendom beſide, in our indulgence to 
A 2 tender 
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tender conſciences *. One ſingle compliance with 
the national form of receiving the ſacrament, is all 
we require to qualify any ſectary among us for the 
greateſt employments in the ſtate, after which he is 
at liberty to rejoin his own aſſemblies for the re 
of his life. Befides, I will ſuppoſe any of the ny- 
merous ſects in Holland to have fo far prevailed, as 
to have raiſed a civil war, deſtroyed their govern- 
ment and religion, and put their adminiſtrators to 
death ; after which, I will ſuppoſe the people to 
have recovered all again, and to have ſettled on their 
old foundation. Then I would put a query, whe- 
ther that ſect, which was the unhappy inſtrument 
of all this confuſion, could reaſonably expect to be 
entruſted for the future with the greateſt employ- 
ments, or indeed to be hardly tolerated among them? 
To go on with the ſentiments of a church of 
England man: he does not fee how that mighty 
_ paſſion for the church, which ſome men pretend, 
can well conſiſt with thoſe indignities, and that con- 
tempt they beſtow, on the perſons of the clergy. It 
is a ſtrange mark whereby to diſtinguiſh high-church 
men, that they are ſuch, who imagine the clergy 
can never be too low. He thinks the maxim 
theſe gentlemen are ſo fond of, that they are for an 
humble clergy, is a very good one: and ſo is he, 
and for an humble laity too, ſince humility 1s 2 


virtue, that perhaps equally befits, and adorns, every 
ſtation of life. 


* When this was written, there was no law againſt occaſional con- 
ſormity. 
But 
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But then, if the ſcribblers on the other fide freely 
ſpeak the ſentiments of their party, a divine of the 
church of England cannot lock for much better 
quarter thence. You ſhall obſerve nothing more 
frequent in their weekly papers, than a way of af- 
fecting to confound the terms of clergy and high- 
church, of applying both indifferently, and then 
loading the latter, with all the calumny they can 
invent. They will tell you, they honour a clergy- 
man ; but talk at the ſame time, as if there were 
not three in the kingdom, who could fall in with 
their definition. After the like manner they inſult 
the univerſities, as poiſoned fountains, and corrup- 
ters of youth, 

Now it ſeems clear to me, that the whigs might 
eaſily have procured, and maintained a majority 
among the clergy, and perhaps in the univerſities, 
if they had not too much encouraged, or connived 
at, this intemperance of ſpeech and virulence of 
pen, in the worſt and moſt proſtitute of their party; 
among whom there has been, for ſome years paſt, 
ſuch a perpetual clamour againſt the ambition, the 
implacable temper, and the covetouſneſs of the 
prieſthood ; ſuch a cant of high-church, and per- 
ſecution, and being prieſt-ridden, ſo many reproaches 
about narrow prizciples, or terms of communion ; 
then ſuch ſcandalous reflections on the univerſities, 
for infecting the youth of the nation with arbitrary 
and jacobite principles, that it was natural for thoſe, 
who had the care of religion and education, to ap- 
prehend ſome general deſign of altering the con- 
ſlitution of both. And all this was the more extra- 
44 3 ordie 
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ordinary, becauſe it could not eaſily be forgot, that 
whatever oppoſition was made to the uſurpations 
of king James, proceeded altogether from the church 
of England, and chiefly from the clergy, and one 
of the univerſities. For, if it were of any uſe to 
recall matters of fact, what is more notorious, than 
that prince's applying himſelf firſt to the church of 
England? and upon their refuſal to fall in with his 
meaſures, making the like advances to the diſſenters 
of all kinds, who readily and almoſt univerſally 
complied with him, affecting, in their numerous 
addreſſes and pamphlets, the ſtyle of our brethren 
the Roman catholicks ; whoſe intereſts they put cn 
the ſame foot with their own : and ſome of Crom- 
well's officers, took poſts in the army raiſed againſt 
the prince of Orange. Theſe proceedings of theirs 
they can only extenuate, by urging the provocations 
they had met from the church in king Charles's 
reign ; which, though perhaps excuſable upon the 
ſcore of human infirmity, are not, by any means, 
a plea of merit, equal to the conſtancy and ſufferings 
of the biſhops and clergy, or of the head and fellows 
of Magdalen college, that furniſhed the prince of 
Oranges declaration with ſuch powerful arguments, 
to juitify and promote the revolution. 
Therefore, a church of England man, abhors the 
humour of the age, in delighting to fling ſcandals 
upon the clergy in general; which, beſide the dif- 
grace to the reformation, and to religion itſelf, caſt 
an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it does not 
deſerve. We have no better materials to compound 
the prieſthood cf, than the maſs of mankind, which 
| cor- 
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corrupted as it is, thoſe who receive orders, muſt 
have ſome vices to leave behind them when they 
enter into the church; and if a few do ſtill adhere, 
it is no wonder, but rather a great one, that they 
are no worſe. Therefore he cannot think ambition, 
or love of power, more juſtly laid to their charge, 
than to other men; becauſe that would be to make 
religion itſelf, or at leaſt the beſt conſtitution of 
church- government, an{werable for the errors and 
depravity of human nature. h 
Within theſe laſt two hundred years, all forts of 
temporal power have been wireſted from the clergy, 
and much of their eccleſiaſtick, the reaſon or juſticæ 
of which proceeding I ſhall not examine; but that 
the remedies were a little too violent, with reſpect 
to their poſſeſſions, the legillature has lately con- 
felled by the remiſſion of their fir{t fruits. Neither 
do the common libellers deny this, who, in their 
invectives, only tax the church with an inſatiable 
deſire of power and wealth, (equally common to 
all bodies of men, as well as individuals) but thank 
God, that the laws have deprived them of both, 
However, it is worth obſerving the Jus H par- 
ties; the ſects among us are apt to complain, and 
think it hard uſage to be reproached now after fifty 
years, for overturning the ſtate, for the murder of a 
king, and the indignity of a uſurpation; yet theſe 
very men, and their partiſans, are continually re- 
proaching the clergy, and laying to their charge, 
the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, 
and ſuperſtition of popith times, for a thouſand 


years paſt, | 
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He thinks it a ſcandal to government, that ſuch 
an unlimited liberty ſhould be allowed, of pub- 
liſhing books againſt thoſe doctrines in religion, 
wherein all chriſtians have agreed; much more, to 
connive at ſuch tracts as reject all revelation, and, 
by their conſequences, often deny the very being 
of a God. Surely it 1s not a ſufficient atonement for 
the writers, that they profeſs much loyalty to the 
preſent government, and ſprinkle up and down ſome 
arguments in favour of the diſſenters ; that they 
diſpute, as ſtrenuouſly as they can, for liberty of 
conſcience, and inveigh largely againſt all eccleſi- 
aſticks under the name of high-church ; and, in 
ſhort, under the ſhelter of ſome popular principles in 


politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of 
all piety and virtue. 


As he does not reckon every ſchiſm, of that 
damnable nature which ſome would repreſent, {6 
he is very far from cloſing with the new opinion of 
thoſe, who would make it no crime at all; and 
argue at a wild rate, that God almighty is delighted 
with the variety of faith and worſhip, as he is with 
the varieties of nature. To ſuch abſurdities are 
men carried by the affectation of free-thinking, and 
removing the prejudices of education ; under which 
head, they have for ſome time begun to liſt mora- 
lity and religion. It is certain that before the re- 
bellion in 1642, though the number of puritans (as 
they were then called) were as great as it is with 

us, and though they affected to follow paſtors of 
that denomination, yet thoſe paſtors had epiſcopal 
ordination, poſſeſſed preferments i in the church, and 


Were 
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were ſometimes promoted to biſhopricks themſelves. 
But a breach in the general form of worſhip was, 
in thoſe days, reckoned ſo dangerous and finful in 
itſelf, and ſo offenſive to Roman catholicks at home 
and abroad, that it was too unpopular to be at- 
tempted ; neither, I believe, was the expedient then 
found out, of maintaining ſeparate paſtors out of 
private purſes. 
When a ſchiſm is once ſpread in a nation, there 
grows at length a diſpute, which are the ſchiſma- 
ticks. Without entering on the arguments uſed by 
both ſides among us, to fix the guilt on each other, 
it is certain, that in the ſenſe of the law, the ſchiſm 
lies on that fide, which oppoſes itſelf to the religion 
of the ſtate. I leave it among the divines to di- 
late upon the danger of ſchiſm, as a ſpiritual evil 
but I would conſider it only as a temporal one. 
And I think it clear, that any great ſeparation from 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, though to a new one that 
is more pure and perfect, may be an occaſion of 
endangering the publick peace ; becauſe it will com- 
poſe a body always in reſerve, prepared to follow 
any diſcontented heads, upon the plauſible pretexts 
of advancing true religion, and oppoſing error, ſuper- 
ſtition, or idolatry. For this reaſon Plato lays it 
down as a maxim, that men ought to worſhip the 
gods according to the laws of the country; and 
he introduces Socrates, in his laſt diſcourſe, utterly 
diſowning the crime laid to his charge, of teaching 
new divinities or methods of worſhip. Thus, the 
poor Hugonots of France, were engaged in a civil 
war, by the ſpecious pretences of ſome, who, * 
; | the 
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the guiſe of religion, ſacrificed ſo many thouſang 
lives to their own ambition and revenge. Thus, 
was the whole body of puritans in England, draw; 
to be inſtruments, or abettors of all manner of 
villainy, by the artifices of a few men, whoſe de- 
figns from the firſt, were levelled to deſtroy the 
conflitution both of religion and government, Ang 
thus, even in Holland itſelf, where it is pretended 
that the variety of ſects live ſo amicably together, 
and in ſuch perfect obedience to the magiſtrate, it 
is notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
 Arminians, did, in the memory of our fathers, at- 
tempt to deſtroy the liberty of that republick. 89 
that upon the whole, where ſects are tolerated in a 
ſtate, it is fit they ſhould enjoy a full liberty of 
conſcience, and every other privilege of free-born 
ſubjects, to which no power iS annexed. And to 
preſerve their obedience upon all emergencies, a go- 
vernment cannot give them too much eaſe, nor truſt 
them with too little power. 
The clergy are uſually charged with a perſecuting 
ſpirit, which they are ſaid to diſcover by an impla— 
cable hatred to all diſſenters: and this appears to be 
more unreaſonable, becauſe they ſufter leſs in their 
intereſts by a toleration, than any of the conforming 
laity : for while the church remains in its preſent 
form, no diſſenter can poſſibly have any ſhare in its 
dignities, revenues, or power; whereas, by once 
receiving the ſacrament, he is rendered capable of 
the higheſt employments in the ſtate. And it 1s 
very poſſible, that a narrow education, together with 
a mixture of human infirmity, may help to beget 
among 
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among ſome of the clergy in poſſeſſion, ſuch an 
zverſion and contempt for all innovators, as phyſi- 
cians are apt to have for empiricks ; or lawyers for 
petti-foggers, or merchants for pedlers ; but fince 


the number of ſectaries does not concern the clergy, 


either in point of intereſt or conſcience, (it being 
an evil not in their power to remedy) it is more 
fair and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, their diſlike proceeds 
from the dangers they apprehend to the peace of the 
commonwealth, in the ruin whereof, they mutt 
expect to be the firſt and greateſt ſufferers. 


To conclude this ſection, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is a very good word, which has of late ſuſ- 
fered much by both parties, I mean moderation ; 
which, the one fide, very juſtly difowns, and the 
other, as unjuſtly pretends to. Beſide what paſſes 
every day in converſation, any man who reads the 
papers publiſhed by Mr. Leſley, and others of his 
ſtamp, muſt needs conclude, that if this author 
could make the nation ſee his adverſaries, under the 
colours he paints them in, we have nothing elſe 
to do, but rife as one man, and deſtroy ſuch 
wretches from the face of the earth. On the other 
fide, how ſhall we excuſe the advocates for modera- 
tion? among whom, I could appeal to a hundred 
papers of univerſal approbation by the cauſe they 
were writ for, which lay ſuch principles to the whole 
body of the tories, as, if they were true, and be- 
lieved, our next buſineſs ſhould in prudence be, to 
erect gibbets in every pariſh, and hang them out of 
the way. But I ſuppoſe it is preſumed, the com- 
mon people underſtand raillery, or at leaſt rhetorick, 
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and will not take hyperboles in too literal a ſenſe, 
which however, in ſome junctures, might prove , 
deſperate experiment. And this is moderation jn 
the modern ſenſe of the word, to which, ſpeaking 


impartially, the bigots of both parties are equally 
entitled, 


SE G T. II. 


The ſentiments of a church of England man, «1:3 
reſpect to government. 


E look upon it as a very juſt reproach, thy 

we cannot agree where to fix it, that there 

ſhould be ſo much violence and hatred in religious 
matters, among men who agree in all fundamentals, 
and only differ in ſome ceremonies, or, at moſt, 
mere ſpeculative points. Yet, is not this frequently 
the caſe between contending parties in a ſtate ? for 
inſtance ; do not the generality of whigs and tories 
among us, profeſs to agree in the ſame fundamentals, 
their loyalty to the queen, their abjuration of the 
pretender, the ſettlement of the crown in the pro- 
teſtant line, and a revolution principle ? their affec- 
tion to the church eſtabliſhed, with toleration of 
diſſenters ? nay, ſometimes they go farther, and pals 
over into each other's principles ; the whigs become 
great aſſertors of the prerogative, and the tories of 
the people's liberty ; theſe, crying down almoſt the 
whole ſet of biſhops, and thoſe, defending them; 
ſo that the differences fairly ſtated, would be much 
of a wrt with thoſe in religion among us, and a- 
| mouut 
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mount to little more than, who ſhould take place, 
or go in and out firſt, or kiſs the queen's hand; and 

- what are theſe but a few court ceremonies ? or who 
ſhould be in the miniſtry ? and what is that to the 
body of the nation, but a mere ſpeculative point ? 
yet I think 1t muſt be allowed, that no religious 
ſets ever carried their mutual averſions to greater 
heighths, than our ſtate-parties have done; who, 
the more to inflame their paſſions, have mixed reli- 
gious and civil animoſities together ; borrowing one 
of their appellations from the church, with the ad- 
dition of high and low, how little ſoever their diſ- 
putes relate to the term, as it is generally under- 
ſtood. 

I now proceed to deliver the ſentiments of a 
church of England man, with reſpect to govern- 
ment. 

He does not think the church of England fo nar- 
rowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any 
regular ſpecies of government ; nor does he think 
any one regular ſpecies of government, more aC- 
ceptable to God, than another. The three gene- 
rally received in the ſchools, have all of them their 
ſeveral perfections, and are ſubject to their ſeveral 
depravations. However, few ſtates are ruined by 
any defect in their inſtitution, but generally by the 
corruption of manners; againſt which, the beſt in- 
ſtitution is no longer a ſecurity; and with which, 
a very ill one may ſubſiſt and flouriſh ; whereof 
there are two pregnant inſtances now in Europe. 
The firſt is, the ariſtocracy of Venice, which, ſoun— 
ded upon the wiſeſt maxims, and digeited by a great 
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length of time, has, in our age, admitted ſo many 
abuſes through the degeneracy of the nobles, that 
the period of its duration ſeems to approach. The 
other is, the united republicks of the ſtates- general, 
- where a vein of temperance, induſtry, parſimony, 
and a publick ſpirit, running through the whole 
body of the people, has preſerved an infant com- 
monwealth, of an untimely birth and ſickly conſti- 
tution, for above a hundred years, through ſo many 
dangers and difficulties, as a much more healthy one 
could never have ſtruggled againſt, without thoſe 
advantages. 

Where ſecurity of perſon and property are pre- 


ſerved by laws, which none but the whole can re- 
peal, there the great ends of government are pro- 


vided for, whether the adminiſtration be in the 
hands of one, or of many. Where any one perſon, 
or body of men, who do not repreſent the whole, 
ſeize into their hands the power in the laſt reſort, 
there is properly no longer a government, but what 
Ariſtotle and his followers call the abuſe and corrup- 
tion of one. This diſtinction excludes arbitrary 
power, in whatever numbers; which, notwith- 
ſtanding all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others have 
faid to its advantage, I look' upon as a greater evil 
than anarchy itſelf, as much as a ſavage is in a hap- 
pier ſtate of life, than a ſlave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill-manners, as well as unreaſonable 
for men to quarrel upon difference in opinion ; be- 
cauſe that is uſually ſuppoſed to be a thing, which 
no man can help in himſelf; but this I do not con- 


ceive to be a univerſal infallible maxim, except in 
thoſc 
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thoſe caſes, where the queſtion is pretty equally 
diſputed among the learned and the wiſe: where it 
is otherwiſe, a man of tolerable reaſon, ſome ex- 
perience, and willing to be inſtructed, may appre- 
hend he is got into a wrong opinion, though the 
whole courſe of his mind and inclination would 
perſuade him to believe it true; he may be con- 
vinced that he is in an error, though he does not ſee 


where it lies, by the bad effects of it in the com- 
mon conduct of his life, and by obſerving thoſe 


perſons, for whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs he has the 
greateſt deference, to be of a contrary ſentiment. 
According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning, 
with caſting up acccounts, whoever finds a miſtake 
in the ſum total, muſt allow himſelf out, though, 
after repeated trials, he may not ſee in which article 
he has miſreckoned. I will inſtance in one opinion, 
which I look upon every man obliged in conſcience, 
to quit, or in prudence to conceal ; I mean, that 
whoever argues in defence of abſolute power in a 
ſingle perſon, though he offers the old plauſible 
plea, that it is his opinion, which he cannot help, 
unleſs he be convinced, ought, in all free ſtates to be 
treated as the common enemy of mankind. Yet 
this is laid as a heavy charge upon the clergy of the 
two reigns before the revolution, who, under the 
terms of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, are 
ſaid to have preached up the unlimited power of the 
prince, becauſe they found it a doctrine that pleaſed 
the court, and made way for their preferment. And 
believe there may be truth enough in this accuſa- 
tion, to convince us, that human frailty will too 
often 
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often interpoſe itſelf, among perſons of the holieſt 
function. However, it may be offered in excuſe for 
the clergy, that in the beſt ſocieties there are ſome 
ill members, which a corrupted cpurt and miniſtry 
will induſtriouſly find out, and introduce. Beſides, 
it is manifeſt, that the greater number of thoſe, who 
held and preached this doctrine, were miſguided by 
equivocal terms, and by perfect ignorance in the prin- 
ciples of government, which they had not made 
any part of their ſtudy. The queſtion originally 
put; and, as I remember to have heard it diſputed in 
publick ſchools, was this, Whether under any pre- 
tence whatſoever it may be lawful to reſiſt the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate ? which was held in the negative; 
and this is certainly the right opinion. But many 
of the clergy, and other learned men, deceived by 
dubious expreſſion, miſtook the object to which 
paſſive obedience was due. By the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, is properly underſtood the legiſlative pow- 
er, which in all governments muſt be abſolute 
and unlimited. But the word magiſtrate, ſeeming 
to denote a ſingle perſon, and to expreſs the execu- 
tive power, it came to paſs, that the obedience due 
to the legiſlature, was, for want of knowing or con- 
ſidering this eaſy diſtinction, miſapplied to the admi- 
nitration. Neither is it any wonder, that the clergy, 
or other well-meaning people ſhould fall into this 
error, which deceived Hobbes himſelf fo far, as to 
be the foundation of all the political miſtakes in his 
books; where he perpetually confounds the executive 
with the legiſlative power, though all well inſtitutcd 
Rates have ever placed them in different hands, as may 

2 be 
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be obvious to thoſe, who know any thing of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and other republicks of Greece, as 
well as the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 

Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that when theſe 
doctrines began to be preached among us, the king- 
dom had not quite worn out the memory of that 
horrid rebellion, under the conſequences of which 
it had groaned almoſt twenty years. And a weak 
prince, in conjunction with a ſucceſſion of moſt 
proſtitute miniſters, began again to diſpoſe the peo- 
ple to new attempts, which it was, no doubt, the 
clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent; though ſome 
of them, for want of knowledge in temporal affairs, 
and others, perhaps from a worſe principle, pro- 
ceeded upon a topick, that, ſtrictly followed, would 
enſlave all mankind. 

Among other theological arguments made uſe of 
in thoſe times in praiſe of monarchy, and juſtifica- 
tion of abſolute obedience to a prince, there ſeemed 
to be one of a ſingular nature : 1t was urged, that 
heaven was governed by a monarch, who had none 
to controul his power, but was abſolutely obeyed : 
then it followed, that earthly governments were 
the more perfect, the nearer they imitated the go- 
vernment in heaven. All which I look upon as 
the ſtrongeſt argument againſt deſpotick power, that 
ever was offered; ſince no reaſon can poſſibly be 
aligned, why it is beſt for the world, that God 
almighty has ſuch a power, which does not directly 
prove, that no mortal man ſhould ever have the 
like. 

Vor. II. B b But. 
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But though a church of England man thinks every 
ſpecies of government equally lawful, he does not 
think them equally expedient ; or for every country 
indifferently. There may be ſomething in the cli. 
mate, naturally diſpoſing men towards one ſort of 
obedience; as it is manifeſt all over Aſia, where we 
never read of any commonwealth, except ſome ſmall 
ones on the weſtern coaſts, eſtabliſhed by the Greeks, 
There may be a great deal in the ſituation of a coun- 
try, and in the preſent genius of the people. It has 
been obſerved, that the temperate climates uſually 
run into moderate governments, and the extremes, 
into deſpotick power. It is a remark of Hobbes, 
that the youth of England are corrupted in their 

principles of government, by reading the authors of 

Greece and Rome, who writ under commonwealths. 
But it might have been more fairly offered for the 
honour of liberty, that while the reſt of the known 
world was over-run with the arbitrary government 
of ſingle perſons, arts and ſciences took their riſe, 
and flouriſhed, only in thoſe few ſmall territories, 
where the people were free. And though learning 
may continue after liberty is loſt, as it did in Rome 
for a while, upon the foundations laid under the 
commonwealth, and the particular patronage of ſome 
emperors, ' yet it hardly ever began under a tyranny 
in any nation: becauſe ſlavery is of all things the 
greateſt elog and obſtacle to ſpeculation, And in- 
deed, arbitrary power is but the firſt natural ſtep, 
from anarchy or the ſavage life ; the adjuſting of 
power and freedom being an effect and conſequence 
of maturer thinking: and this is no where ſo duly 
regu- 
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regulated, as in a limited monarchy : becauſe I be- 
lieve it may paſs for a maxim in ſtate, that the ad- 
miniſtration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
the legiſlature in too many. Now, in this material 

int, the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, 
far exceeds all others at this time on the earth ; to 
which the preſent eſtabliſhment of the church does 
ſo happily agree, that I think, whoever is an enemy 
to either, muſt of neceſſity be ſo to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is conſtituted, an 
hereditary right, is much to be preferred before 
election. Becauſe the government here, eſpecially 
by ſome late aniendments, is ſo regularly diſpoſed 
in all its parts, that it almoſt executes itfelf. And 
therefore, upon the death of a prince among us, 
the adminiſtration goes on without any rub or in- 
terruption. For the ſame reafons, we have leſs to 
apprehend from the weakneſs or fury of our mo- 
narchs, who have ſuch wiſe councils to guide the 
frſt, and laws to reſtrain the other. And therefore 
this hereditary right ſhould be kept ſo ſacred, as 
never tb break the ſucceſſion, unleſs where the pre- 
ſerving öf it may endanger the conſtitution ; which 
is not from any intrinſick merit, or unalienable right 
in a particular family, but to avoid the conſequen- 
ces that ufually attend the ambition of competitors, 
to which elective kingdoms are expoſed ; and which 
is the only obſtacle, to hinder them from arriving 
at the grenteft perfection, that government can poſ- 
fibly reach. Hence appears the abſurdity of that 
diſtinction, between a king de facto, and one de jure, 

with reſpect to us. For every limited monarch is a 
B b 2 king 
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king de jure, becauſe he governs by the conſent of 
the whole, which is authority ſufhcient to aboliſh 
all precedent right. If a king come in by conqueſt, 
he is no longer a limited monarch ; if he after. 
wards conſent to limitations, he becomes immedi. 
ately king de jure, for the ſame reaſon, 

The great advocates for ſucceſſion, who affirm it 
ought not to be violated upon any regard or conſi- 
. deration whatſoever, do inſiſt much upon one argu- 
ment, that ſeems to carry little weight. They 
would have it, that a crown is a prince's birth-right, 
and ought at leaſt to be as well ſecured to him and 
his poſterity, as the inheritance of any private man; 
in ſhort, that he has the ſame title to his kingdom, 
which every individual has to his property: now 
the conſequence of this doctrine muſt be, that as a 
man may find ſeveral ways to waſte, miſpend, or 
abuſe his patrimony, without being anſwerable to 
the laws; ſo a king may in like manner do what 
he will with his own; that is, he may ſquander and 
miſapply his revenues, and even alienate the crown, 
without being called to an account by his ſubjeds. 
They allow ſuch a prince to be guilty indeed of 
much folly and wickedneſs, but for theſe he is an- 
ſwerable to God, as every private man mult be, that 
is guilty of miſmanagement in his own concerns. 
Now, the folly of this reaſoning will beſt appear, by 

applying it in a parallel caſe : ſhould any man ar- 
gue, that a phyſician is ſuppoſed to underſtand his 
own art beſt ; that the law protects and encourages 
his aß len; and therefore, although he ſhould 
manifeſtly preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, _ 
0 
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of they ſhould immediately die, he cannot be juſtly 
puniſhed, but is anſwerable only to God: or ſhould 
the ſame be offered in behalf of a divine, who would 
preach againſt religion and moral duties; in either 
of theſe two caſes, every body would find out the 
ſophiſtry, and preſently anſwer, that although com- 
mon men are not exactly ſkilled in the compoſition 
or application of medicines, or in preſcribing the 
limits of duty ; yet the difference between poiſons 
and remedies, is eaſily known by their effects; and 
common reaſon ſoon diſtinguiſhes between virtue 
and vice: and it muſt be neceſſary to forbid both 
theſe the farther practice of their profeſſions, becauſe 
their crimes are not purely perſonal to the phyſician 
or the divine, but deſtructive to the publick. All 
which is infinitely ſtronger in reſpect to a prince, in 
whoſe good or ill conduct, the happineſs or miſery, 
of a whole nation is included ; whereas it is of ſmall 
conſequence to the publick, farther than example, 
how any private perſon manages his property. 

But granting that the right of a lineal ſucceſſor to 
a crown, were upon the ſame foot with the property 
of a ſubject ; ſtill it may at any time be transferred 
by the legiſlative power, as other properties frequently 
are. The ſupreme power in a ſtate can do no wrong, 
becauſe whatever that does, is the action of all: 
and when the lawyers apply this maxim to the king, 
they muſt underſtand it only in that ſenſe, as he is 
adminiſtrator of the ſupreme power ; otherwiſe it is 
not univerſally true, but may be controuled in ſeve- 
ral inſtances * eaſy to produce. | 8 


9 


Eaſy to produce. This is ungrammatical ; it ſhould be, eaſily ; 
to be produced: or, which it js? eaſy to produce. 
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And theſe are the topicks we muſt proceed upon, 
to juſtify our excluſion of the young Pretender in 
France; that of his ſuſpected birth being merely 
popular, and therefore not made uſe of, as I re- 
member, ſince the revolution, in any ſpeech, vote, 
or proclamation, where there was occaſion to men- 
tion him. 

As to the abdication of king James, which the 
advocates on that ſide look upon to have been for- 
cible and unjuſt, and conſequently void in itſelf, 1 
think a man may obſerve every article of the Eng- 
liſh church, without being in much pain about it. 
It is not unlikely that all doors were laid open for his 
departure, and perhaps not without the privity of 
the prince of Orange, as reaſonably concluding, that 
the kingdom might better be ſettled in his abſence: 
but to affirm he had any cauſe to apprehend the 
ſame treatment with his father, is an improbable 
ſcandal flung upon the nation, by a few bigotted 
French ſcribblers, or the invidious aſſertion of a 
ruined party at home, in the bitterneſs of their ſouls; 
not one material circumſtance agreeing with thoſe in 
3648 ; and the greateſt part of the nation having 
preſerved the utmoſt horror for that ignominious 
murder: but whether his removal were cauſed by 
his own fears, or other men's artifices, it is mani- 
feſt to me, that ſuppoſing the throne to be vacant, 
which yas the foot the nation went upon, the body 
of the people was thereupon left at liberty to chooſe 
what form of government they pleaſed, by them- 
ſelves, or their repreſentatives. 
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The only difficulty of any weight againſt the pro- 


ceedings at the revolution, is an obvious objection, 
to which the writers upon that ſubject have not yet 
given a direct or ſufficient anſwer, as if they were in 
pain at ſome conſequences, which they apprehend 
thoſe of the contrary opinion might draw from it. 
I will repeat this objection, as it was offered me 
ſometime ago, with all its advantages, by a very 
pious, learned, and worthy gentleman of the non- 
juring-party * 

The force of his argument turned upon this; that 
the laws made by the ſupreme power, cannot other- 
wiſe than by the ſupreme power be annulled : that 
this conſiſting in England of a king, lords, and 
commons, whereof each have a negative voice, no 
two of them, can repeal or enact a law, without 
conſent of the third ; much leſs may any one of them 
be entirely excluded from its part of the legiſlature, 
by a vote of the other two. That all theſe maxims 
were openly violated at the revolution; where an 
aſſembly of the nobles and people, not ſummoned 
by the king's writ, (which was an eſſential part of 
the conſtitution) and conſequently no lawful meet- 
ing, did merely upon their own authority, declare 
the king to have abdicated, the throne vacant, and 
gave the crown by a vote to a nephew, when there 
were three children to inherit ; though by the fun- 
damendal laws of the realm, the next heir is imme- 
diately to ſucceed. Neither does it appear, how a 
prince's abdication can make any other fort of vacancy 


| Nelſon, author of the Feaſts and Faſts of the Church of 
England, | 
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in the throne, than would be cauſed by his death , 
fince he cannot abdicate for his children, (who claim 
their right of ſucceſſion by act of parliament) other. 
wiſe than by his own conſent in form to a bill from 
the two houſes. | 

And this is the difficulty, that ſeems chiefly to 
ſtick with the moſt reaſonable of thoſe, who, from 
a mere ſcruple of conſcience, refuſe to join with us 
upon the revolution-principle ; but for the reſt, are, 
I believe, as far from loving arbitrary government, 
as any others can be, who are born under a free 
conſtitution, and are allowed to have the leaſt ſhare 
of common good ſenſe. 

In this objection there are two queſtions included: 
firſt, whether upon the foot of our conſtitution, as 
it ſtood in the reign of the late king James, a king 
of England may be depoſed ? The ſecond, is, whe- 
ther the people of England, convened by their own 
authority, after the king had withdrawn himſelf in 
the manner he did, had power to alter the ſucceſſion. 

As for the firſt, it is a point I ſhall not preſume 
to determine ; and ſhall therefore only ſay, that to 
any man who holds the negative, I would demand 
the liberty of putting the caſe as ſtrongly as I pleaſe. 
I will ſuppoſe a prince limited by laws like ours, 
yet running into a thouſand caprices of cruelty, like 
Nero or Caligula; I will ſuppoſe him to murder 
his mother and his wife; to commit inceſt, to ra- 
viſh matrons, to blow up the ſenate, and burn his 
metropolis; openly to renounce God and Chriſt, 
and worſhip the devil: theſe and the like exorbi- 
tances, are in the power « of a fin gle perſon to com- 

| mit, 
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mit, without the advice of a miniſtry, or aſſiſtance 
of an army. And if ſuch a king, as I have de- 
ſcribed, cannot be depoſed but by his own conſent 
in parliament, I do not well fee how he can be re- 
ſiſted, or what can be meant by a limited mo- 
narchy ; or what ſignifies the people's conſent in 
making and repealing laws, if the perſon who ad- 
miniſters, has no tie but conſcience, and is an- 
ſwerable to none but God. I deſire no ſtronger proof 
that an opinion muſt be falſe, than to find very 
great abſurdities annexed to it; and there cannot 
be greater than in the preſent caſe ; for it is not a 
bare ſpeculation that kings may run into ſuch enor- 
mities as are above-mentioned ; the practice may be 
proved by examples, not only drawn from the firſt 
Cæſars, or later emperors, but many modern princes 
of Europe ; ſuch as Peter the cruel, Philip the ſe- 
cond of Spain, John Baſilovits of Muſcovy, and in 
our own nation, king John, Richard the third, and 
Henry the eighth. But there cannot be equal ab- 
ſurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining the contrary opi- 
nion; becauſe it is certain, that princes have jt in 
their power to keep a majority on their fide, by 
any tolerable adminiſtration, till provoked by con- 
tinual oppreſſions; no man indeed can then anſwer, 
where the madneſs of the people will ſtop. 
As to the ſecond part of the objection ; whether 
the people of England convened by their own au- 
thority, upon king James's precipitate departure, had 
power to alter the ſucceſſion ? 
In anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from 


| the practice of the wiſeſt nations, and he ſeem to 
have 
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have had the trueſt notions of freedom, that when 
a prince was laid aſide for male-adminiſtration, the 
nobles and people, if they thought it neceflary for 
the publick weal, did reſume the adminiſtration of 
the ſupreme power, (the power itſelf having been 
always in them) and did not only alter the ſucceſ. 
ſion, but often the very form of government too; 
becauſe they believed there was no natural right in 
one man to govern another, but that all was by in- 
ſtitution, force, or conſent. Thus, the cities of 
Greece, when they drove out their tyrannical kings, 
either choſe others from a new family, or aboliſhed 
the kingly government, and became free ſtates. 
Thus, the Romans, upon the expulſion of Tarquin, 
found it inconvenient for them to be ſubje& any 
longer to the pride, the luſt, the cruelty and arbi- 
trary will of fingle perſons, and therefore by gene- 
ral conſent, entirely altered the whole frame of their 
government. Nor do I find the proceedings of ei- 
ther, in this point, to have been condemned by "7 
hiſtorian of the ſucceeding ages. 
But a great deal has been already ſaid by other 
writers upon this invidious and beaten ſubject; there- 
fore I ſhall let it fall; though the point is com- 
monly miſtaken, eſpecially by the lawyers ; who, 
of all others, ſeem leaſt to underſtand the nature of 
government in general ; like underworkmen, who 
are expert enough at making a ſingle wheel in a 
clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuſt the 
ſeveral parts, or regulate the movements. 
To return therefore from this digreſſion: it is a 


church of England man's opinion, that the . 
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of a nation conſiſts in an abſolute unlimited legiſ- 
lative power, wherein the whole body of the people 
are fairly repreſented ; and in an executive duty li- 
mited z becauſe on this fide likewiſe, there may be 
dangerous degrees, ahd a very ill extreme. For, 
when two parties in a ſtate are pretty equal in power, 
pretenſions, merit and virtue, (for theſe two laſt are, 
with relation to parties and a court, quite different 
things) it has been the opinion of the beſt writers 
upon government, that a prince ought not in any 
ſort to be under the guidance or influence of either ; 
becauſe he declines by this means from his office of 
preſiding over the whole, to be the head of a party; 
which, beſide the indignity, renders him anſwer- 
able for all publick miſmanagements, and the con- 
ſequences of them; and in whatever ſtate this hap- 
pens, there muſt either be a weakneſs in the prince 
or miniſtry ; or elſe the former is too much reſtrain- 
ed by the nobles, or thoſe who repreſent the people. 


To conclude : A church of England man may, 
with prudence and a good conſcience, approve the 
profeſſed principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they beſt promote the good 
of church and ſtate ; but he will never be ſwayed 
by paſſion or intereſt, to advance an opinion, merely 
becauſe it is that of the party he moſt approves ; 
which one fingle principle, he looks upon as the 
root of all our civil animoſities. To enter into a 
party, as into an order of friars, with ſo rekgned an 
obedience to ſuperiors, is very unſuitable both * with 


It ſhould be unſuitable * to,* not unſuitable ©* with.” 
the 
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the civil and religious liberties, we ſo zealouſly aſſert. 
Thus the underſtandings of a whole ſenate are often 
enſlaved, by three or four leaders on each fide, who, 
inſtead of intending the publick weal, have their 
hearts wholly ſet upon ways and means, how to get 
or to keep employments. But to ſpeak more at 
large, how has this ſpirit of faction mingled itſelf 
with the maſs of the people, changed their nature 
and manners, and the very genius of the nation! 
broke all the laws of charity, neighbourhood, al- 
liance, and hoſpitality ; deſtroyed all ties of friend- 
ſhip, and divided families againſt themſelves ! and 
no wonder it ſhould be ſo, when in order to find 
out the character of a perſon, inſtead of enquiring 
whether he be a man of virtue, honour, piety, wit, 
good ſenſe, or learning; the modern queſtion is 
only, whether he be a whig or a tory ; under which 
terms, all good, and ill qualities are included. 
Now, becauſe it is a point of difficulty to chooſe 
an exact middle between two ill extremes, it may 
be worth enquiring in the preſent caſe, which of 
theſe a wiſe and good man would rather ſeem to 
avoid : taking therefore their own good and ill cha- 
racters, with due abatements and allowances for par- 
tiality and paſſion, I ſhould think, that in order to 
preſerve the conſtitution entire in church and ſtate, 
whoever has a true value for both, would be ſure 
to void the extremes of whig, for the ſake of the 


former ; and the extremes of tory, on account of 
the latter. 


I have now ſaid all that I could think convenient, 
upon ſo nice a ſubject, and find I have the ambition 


Com- 
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common with other reaſoners, to wiſh at leaſt that 
both parties may think me in the right; which 
would be of ſome uſe to thoſe who have any virtue 
left, but are blindly drawn into the extravagancies 
of either, upon falſe repreſentations, to ſerve the 
ambition or malice of deſigning men, without any 
proſpect of their own. But if that is not to be 
hoped for, my next wiſh ſhould be, that both might 
think me in the wrong : which I would underſtand 
as an ample juſtification of myſelf, and a ſure ground 
to believe, that I have proceeded at leaſt with im- 
partiality, and perhaps with truth. 


AN 


ARGUMENT 
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May, as things now ſtand, be attended with ſome inconve- 


niencies, and perhaps not produce thoſe many good effects 
propoſed thereby. 


Written in the Year 1708. 


Am very ſenſible, what a weakneſs and preſump- 
tion it is, to reaſon againſt the general humour 
and diſpoſition of the world. I remember it was, 
with great juſtice, and a due regard to the freedom 
both of the publick and the preſs, forbidden, upon 
ſeveral penalties, to write, or diſcourſe, or lay wa- 
gers againſt the union, even before it was confirmed 
by parliament ; becauſe that was looked upon as a 
deſign to oppoſe the current of the people, which, 
beſide the folly of it, is a manifeſt breach of the 
fundamental law, that makes this majority of opi- 
nion the voice of God. In like manner, and for 
the very ſame reaſons, it may perhaps be neither 
ſafe nor prudent, to argue againſt the aboliſhing of 
chriſtianity, at a juncture, when all parties * 
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ſo unanimouſly determined upon the point, as we 
cannot but allow from their actions, their diſcourſes 
and their writings. However, I know not how, 
whether from the affectation of ſingularity, or the 
perverſeneſs of human nature, but ſo it unhappily 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opinion. 
Nay, though I were ſure an order were iſſued for 
my immediate proſecution by the attorney-general, 
I ſhould ſtill confeſs, that in the preſent poſture of 
our affairs, at home or abroad, I do not yet ſee the 
abſolute neceſſity of extirpating the chriſtian religion 
from among us. | 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, 
even for our wiſe and paradoxical age to endure ; 
therefore I ſhall handle it with all tenderneſs, and 
with the utmoſt deference to that great and profound 
majority, which is of another ſentiment, 

And yet the curious may pleaſe to obſerve, how 
much the genius of a nation 1s liable to alter in half 
an age: I have heard it affirmed for certain, by ſome 
very old people, that the contrary opinion was, even 
in their memories, as much in vogue, as the other 
is now; and that a project for the aboliſhing of 
chriſtianity, would then have appeared as fingular, 
and been thought as abſurd, as it would be, at this 
time, to write or diſcourſe in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances are 
againſt me. The ſyſtem of the goſpel, after the 
fate of other ſyſtems, is generally antiquated and 
exploded ; and the maſs or body of the common 
people, among whom it ſeems to have had its lateſt 
credit, are now grown as much aſhamed of it as 

their 
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their betters ; opinions, like faſhions, always de- 
ſcending from thoſe of quality to the middle ſort, 
and thence to the vulgar, where at length they are 
dropped and vaniſh. 
But here I would not be miſtaken, and muſt 
therefore be ſo bold as to borrow a diſtinction from 
the writers on the other fide, when they make a 
difference between nominal, and real Trinitarians, 
I hope no reader imagines me ſo weak to ſtand up 
in the defence of real chriſtianity, ſuch as uſed, in 
primitive times, (if we may believe the authors of 
thoſe ages) to have an influence upon mens belief 
and actions: to offer at the reſtoring of that, would 
indeed be a wild project; it would be to dig u 
foundations ; to deſtroy at one blow all the wit, and 
half the learning of the kingdom : to break the entire 
frame and conſtitution of things; to ruin trade, ex- 
tinguiſh arts' and ſciences, with the profeſſors of 
them ; in ſhort, to turn our courts, exchanges, and 
ſhops, into deſarts; and would be full as abſurd as 
the propoſal of Horace, where he adviſes the Ro- 
mans, all in a body, to leave their city, and ſeek a 
new ſeat in ſome remote part of the world, by way 
ef cure for the corruption of their manners. 
Therefore I think this caution was in itſelf alto- 
gether unneceſſary, (which I have inſerted only to 
prevent all poſſibility of cavilling) ſince every can- 
did reader will eaſily underſtand my diſcourſe to be 
intended only in defence of nominal chriſtianity ; 
the other, having been for ſome time wholly laid 
aſide by general conſent, as utterly inconſiſtent with 
our preſent ſchemes of wealth and power. ; 
But 
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But why we ſhould therefore caſt off the name 
and title of chriſtians, although the general opinion 
and reſolution be ſo violent for it, I confeſs I cannot 
(with ſubmiſſion) apprehend, nor is the conſequence 
neceflary. However, ſince the undertakers propoſe 
ſuch wonderful advantages to the nation by this 
project, and advance many plauſible objections againſt 
the ſyſtem of chriſtianity, I ſhall briefly conſider the 
ſtrength of both, fairly allow them their greateſt 
weight, and offer ſuch anſwers as I think moſt 
reaſonable. After which I will beg leave to ſhew, 
what inconveniencies may poſſibly happen by ſuch 
an innovation, in the preſent poſture of our affairs. 

Firſt, one great advantage propoſed by the aboliſh- 
ing of chriſtianity, is, that it would very much en- 
large and eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, that great 
bulwark of our nation, and of the proteſtant reli- 
gion; which is ſtill too much limited by prieſtcraft, 
notwithſtanding all the good intentions of the legi- 
ſlature, as we have lately found by a ſevere inſtance. 
For it is confidently reported, that two young gentle- 
men of real hopes, bright wit, and profound judg- 
ment, who, upon a thorough examination of cauſes 
and effects, and by the mere force of natural abilities, 
without the leaſt tincture of learning, having made 
a diſcovery, that there was no God, and generouſly 
communicating their thoughts for the good of the 
publick, were ſome time ago, by an unparralleled 
ſeverity, and upon I know not what obſolete law, 
broke for blaſphemy. And as it has been wiſely 
obſerved, if perſecution once begins, no man alive 
knows how far it may reach, or where it will end. 
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In anſwer to all which, with deference to wiſer 
judgments, I think this rather ſhews the neceſſity 
of a nominal religion among us. Great wits love 
to be free with the higheſt objects; and if they 
cannot be allowed a God to revile or renounce, they 
will ſpeak evil of dignities, abufe the government, 
and reflect upon the miniſtry ; which I am ſure 
few will deny to be of much more pernicious con- 
ſequence, according to the ſaying of Tiberius, derum 
offenſa diis cure. As to the particular fact related, 
I think it is not fair to argue from one inſtance, 
perhaps another cannot be produced : yet (to the 
comfort of all thoſe who may be apprehenſive of 
perſecution) blaſphemy, we know, is freely ſpoken 


a million of times in every coftee-houſe and tavern, or 
where-ever elſe good company meet. It mult be 


allowed indeed, that to break an Engliſh free-born 
officer only for blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak the gentleſt 
of ſuch an action, a very high ſtrain of abſolute power. 
Little can be ſaid in excuſe for the general; perhaps 
he was afraid it might give offence to the allies, 
among whom, for ought we know, it may be the 
cuſtom of the country to believe a God. But if he 
argued, as ſome have done, upon a miſtaken prin- 
ciple, that an officer who is guilty of ſpeaking blaſ- 
phemy, may ſome time or other proceed ſo far as to raiſe 
a mutiny, the conſequence is by no means to be ad- 
mitted ; for ſurely the commander of an engliſh army 
is likely to be but ill obeyed, whoſe ſoldiers fear and 

reverence him, as little as they do a Deity. 
It is further objected againſt the goſpel ſyſtem, 
that it obliges men to the belief of things too difficult 
for 
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for free-thinkers, and ſuch who have ſhaken off the 


prejudices that uſually cling to a confined education. 
To which I anſwer, that men ſhould be cautious 
how they raiſe objections, which reflect upon the 
wiſdom of the nation. Is not every body freely 
allowed to believe whatever he pleaſes, and to pub- 
liſh his belief to the world whenever he thinks fit, 
eſpecially if it ſerves to ſtrengthen the party, which 
is in the right? Would any indifferent foreigner, 
who ſhould tead the trumpery lately written by 
Algil, Tindal, Toland, Coward, and forty more, 
imagine the goſpel to be our rule of faith, and con- 
firmed by parliaments ? Does any man either be- 
lieve, or ſay he believes, or deſire to have it thought 
that he ſays he believes, one ſyllable of the matter ? 
And is any man worſe received upon that ſcore, or 
does he find his want of nominal faith a diſadvantage 
to him, in the purſuit of any civil or military em- 
ployment ? What if there be an old dormant ſtatute 
or two againſt him, are they not now obſolete to a 
degree, that Empſon and Dudley themſelves, if 
they were now alive, would find it impoſſible to 
put them in execution. 

It is likewiſe urged, that there are, by computa- 
tion, in this kingdom above ten thouſand parſons, 
whoſe revenues, added to thoſe of my lords the 
biſhops, would ſuffice to maintain at leaſt two 
hundred young gentlemen of wit and pleaſure, and 
free-thinking, enemies to prieſtcraft, narrow prin- 
ciples, pedantry, and prejudices; who might be an 
ornament to the court and town : and then again, 
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ſo great a number of able [bodied] divines, might 
be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This indeed 
appears to be a conſideration of ſome weight: but 
then, on the other fide, ſeveral things deſerve to be 
conſidered likewiſe: as firſt, whether it may not be 
thought neceſſary, that in certain tracts of country, 
like what we call pariſhes, there ſhall be one man 
at leaſt of abilities to read and write. Then it ſeems 
a wrong computation, that the revenues of the church 
throughout this iſland, would be large enough to 
maintain two hundred young gentlemen, or even 
half that number, after the preſent refined way of 
living ; that is, to allow each of them ſuch a rent, 
as, in the modern form of ſpeech, would make them 
eaſy. But ſtil] there is in this project a greater mil- 
chief behind; and we ought to beware of the woman's 
folly, who killed the hen, that every morning laid 
her a golden' egg. For, pray what would become 
of the race of men in the next age, if we had nothing 
to truſt to beſide the ſcrophulous conſumptive produc- 
tions, furniſhed by our men of wit and pleaſure, 
when, having ſquandered away their vigor, health, 
and eſtates, they are forced, by ſome difagreeable 
marriage, to piece up their broken, fortunes, and 
entail rottenneſs and politeneſs on their poſterity ? 
Now, here are ten thouſand perſons reduced, by the 
wiſe regulations of Henry the eighth, to the neceſſity 
of a low diet, and moderate exerciſe, who are the 
only great reſtorers of our breed, without which the 


nation would, in an age or two, become one great 
hoſpital. 


Another 
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Another advantage propoſed by the aboliſhing of 


chriſtianity, is, the clear gain of one day in ſeven, 
which is now entirely loſt, and conſequently the 
kingdom one ſeventh leſs conſiderable in trade, 
buſineſs, and pleaſure ; beſide the loſs to the publick 
of ſo many ſtately ſtructures, now in the hands of 


the clergy, which might be converted into play- 
houſes, market-houſes, exchanges, common dor- 
mitories, and other publick edifices. 

I hope I ſhall be forgiven a hard word, if I call 
this a perfect cavil. I readily own there has been 
an old cuſtom, time out of mind, for people to 
aſſemble in the churches every Sunday, and that 
ſhops are ſtill frequently ſhut, in order, as it is 
conceived, to preſerve the memory of that ancient 
practice; but how this can prove a hindrance to 
buſineſs or pleaſure, is hard to imagine. What if 
the men of pleaſure are forced, one day in the week, 
to game at home inſtead of the chocolate-houſes ? 
are not the taverns and coffee- houſes open? can there 
be a more convenient ſeaſon for taking a doſe of 
phyſick ? are fewer claps got upon Sundays, than 
other days? is not that the chief day for traders to 
ſum up the accounts of the week, and for lawyers 
to prepare their briefs ? but I would fain know, how 
it can be pretended, that the churches are milapplied ? 
where are more appointments and rendezvouſes of 
gallantry? where more care to appear in the fore- 
moſt box, with greater advantage of dreſs? where 
more meetings for buſineſs ? where more bargains 
driven of all forts ? and where ſo many cony enien- 


cies or incitements to ſleep ? 
C0 3 There 
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There is one advantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, propoſed by the aboliſhing of chriſtianity; 
that it will utterly extinguiſh parties among us, hy 
removing thoſe factious diſtinctions of high and low 
church, of whig and tory, preſbyterian and church 
of England, which are now ſo many grievous clogs 
upon publick proceedings, and are apt to diſpoſe 
men to prefer the gratifying of themſelves, or de- 
preſſing of their adverſaries, before the moſt impor- 
tant intereſt of the ſtate. | 

I confeſs, if it were certain, that ſo great an ad- 
vantage would redound to the nation by this ex- 
pedient, I would ſubmit, and be filent : but will 
any man fay, that if the words whoring, drinking, 
cheating, lying, ſtealing, were, by a& of parlia- 
ment, ejected out of the Engliſh tongue and dictio- 
naries, we ſhould all awake next morning chaſte and 
temperate, honeſt and juſt, and lovers of truth. Is 
this a fair conſequence ? or if the phyſicians would 
forbid us to pronounce the words pox, gout, rheu- 
matiſm and ſtone, would that expedient ſerve, like 
ſo many taliſmans, to deſtroy the diſeaſes them- 
ſelves ? are party and faction rooted in men's hearts 
no deeper than phraſes borrowed from religion, or 
founded upon no firmer principles? and is our 
language ſo poor, that we cannot find other terms 
to expreſs them? are envy, pride, avarice, and am- 
bition ſuch ill nomenclators, that they cannot fur- 
niſh appellations for their owners? will not Hey- 
dukes and mamalukes, mandarins, and patſhaws, 
or any other words formed at pleaſure, ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe who are in the miniſtry, from 
TL others, 
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others, who would be in it if they could ? what, 
for inſtance, is eaſier than to vary the form of ſpeech, 
and inſtead of the word church, make it a queſtion 
in politicks, whether the monument be in danger ? 
becauſe religion was neareſt at hand to furniſh a few 
convenient phraſes, is our invention fo barren, we 
can find no other? ſuppoſe, for argument fake, that 
the tories favoured Margarita *, the whigs Mrs. 
Tofts, and the Trimmers Valentini; would not 
Margaritian, Toftians, and Valentinians be very tole- 
rable marks of diſtinction? the Praſini and Veniti, 
two molt virulent factions in Italy, began (if I 
remember right) by a diſtinction of colours in rib- 
bands ; and we might contend with as good a grace 
about the dignity of the blue and the green, which 
would ſerve as properly to divide the court, the 
parliament, and the kingdom, between them, as 
any terms of art whatſoever borrowed from religion. 
And therefore I think there is little force in this 
objection againſt chriſtianity, or proſpect of to great 
an advantage, as is propoſed in the aboliſhing of it. 
It is again objected, as a very abſurd ridiculous 
cuſtom, that a ſet of men ſhould be ſuffered, much 


leſs employed and hired, to bawl one day in ſeven 


againſt the lawfulneſs of thoſe methods molt in ule, 
towards the purſuit of greatneſs, riches, and pleaſure, 
which are the conſtant practice of all men alive on 
the other fix. But this objection is, I think, a 
little unworthy of ſo refined an age as ours. Let 
us argue this matter calmly : I appeal to the breaſt 


Italian fingers then in vogue. 
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of any polite free-thinker, whether, in the purſuit 
of gratifying a predominant paſſion, he has not 
always felt a wonderful incitement, by refieCting it 
was a thing forbidden: and therefore we ſee, in 
order to cultivate this taſte, the wiſdom ofthe nation 
has taken ſpecial care, that the ladies ſhould be 
furniſhed with prohibited ſilks, and the men, with 
prohibited wine. And indeed it were to be wiſhed, 
that ſome other prohibitions were promoted, in order 
to improve the pleaſures of the town ; which, for 
want of ſuch expedients, begin already, as I am told, 
to flag and grow languid, giving way daily to cruel 
inroads from the ſpleen, 

It is likewiſe propoſed as a great advantage to the 
publick, that if we once diſcard the ſyſtem of the 
goſpel, all religion will of courſe be baniſhed for 
ever; and conſequently, along with it, thoſe grie- 
vous prejudices of education, which, under the 
names of virtue, conſcience, honour, juſtice, and 
the like, are ſo apt to diſturb the peace of human 
minds, and the notions whereof are fo hard to be 
eradicated, by right reaſon or free-thinking, ſome- 
times during the whole courſe of our lives. 

Here firſt I obſerve, how difficult it is to get rid of 
a phraſe, which the world is once grown fond of, 
though the occaſion that firſt produced it, be entirely 
taken away, For ſeveral years paſt, if a man had 
but an ill-favoured noſe, the deep thinkers of the 
aze would, ſome way or other, contrive to impute 
the cauſe to the prejudice of his education. From 
this fountain are ſaid to be derived all our fooliſh 
notions of juſtice, piety, love of our country; all 
Our 
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our opinions of God, or a future ſtate, heaven, 
hell, and the like: and there might formerly per- 
haps have been ſome pretence for this charge. But 


| ſo effectual care has been fince taken to remove 


thoſe prejudices, by an entire change in the methods 
of education, that (with honour I mention it to our 
polite innovators) the young gentlemen, who are 
now on the ſcene, ſeem to have not the leaſt tinc- 
ture left of thoſe infuſions, or ſtring of thoſe weeds; 
and, by conſequence, the reaſon for aboliſhing 
nominal chriſtianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
ceaſed. 

For the reſt, it may perhaps admit a controverſy, 
whether the baniſhing of all notions of religion 
whatſoever, would be convenient for the vulgar. 
Not that I am in the leaſt of opinion with thoſe, 
who hold religion to have been the invention of po- 
liticians, to keep the lower part of the world in 
awe, by the fear of inviſible powers ; unleſs man- 
kind were then very different to what it is now : for 
look upon the mals or body of our people here in 
England, to be as free-thinkers, that is to ſay, as 
ſtaunch unbelievers, as any of the higheſt rank. 
But I conceive ſome ſcattered notions about a ſupe- 
rior power, to be of ſingular uſe for the common 
people, as furniſhing excellent materials to keep 
children quiet when they grow peevith, and pro- 
viding topicks of amuſement, in a tedious winter- 
night. 

Laſtly, it is propoſed, as a fingular advantage, 
that the aboliſhing of chriſtianity will very much 


contribute to the uniting of proteſtants, by enlarg- 
ing 
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ing the terms of communion, ſo as to take in all 
ſorts of diſſenters, who are now fhut out of the 
pale, upon account of a few ceremonies, which all 
fides confeſs to be things indifferent : that this alone 
will effectually anſwer the great ends of a ſcheme 
for comprehenſion, by opening a large noble gate, 
at which all bodies may enter; whereas the chatter. 
ing with diſſenters, and dodging about this or the 
other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, 
and leaving them at jar, by which no more than 
one can get in at a time, and that, not without 
ſtooping, and ſideling, and ſqueezing his body. 
To all this I anſwer, that there is one darling in- 
clination of mankind, which uſually affects to be x 
retainer to religion, though ſhe be neither its pa- 
rent, its godmother, or its friend; I mean the {pi- 
rit of oppoſition, that lived long before chriſtianity, 
and can ealily ſubſiſt without it. Let us, for in- 
ſtance, examine wherein the oppoſition of ſeRaries 
among us conſiſts ; we ſhall find chriſtianity to have 
no ſhare in it at all. Does the goſpel any where 
preſcribe a ſtarched ſqueezed countenance, a {till 
formal gait, a ſingularity of manners and habit, or 
any affected modes of ſpeech, different from the 
reaſonable part of mankind? Yet, if chriſtianity 
did not lend its name to ſtand in the gap, and to 
employ or divert theſe humours, they muſt of ne- 


ceſſity be ſpent in contraventions to the laws of the 
land, and diſturbance of the publick peace. There 
is a portion of enthuſiaſm afligned to every nation, 
which, if it has not proper objects to work on, 
will burſt out, and ſet all in a flame. If the quiet 


of 
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of a ſtate can be bought, by only flinging men a 


few ceremonies to devour, it is a purchaſe no wiſe 
man would refuſe. Let the maſtiffs amuſe them- 
ſelves about a ſheep's ſkin ſtuffed with hay, pro- 
yided it will keep them from worrying the flock. 

The inſtitution of convents abroad, ſeems, in one 
point, a ſtrain of great wiſdom ; there being few 
irregularities in human paſſions, that may not have 
recourſe to vent themſelves in ſome of thoſe orders, 
which are ſo many retreats for the ſpeculative, the 
melancholy, the proud, the ſilent, the politick, and 
the moroſe, to ſpend themſelves, and evaporate the 
noxious particles; for each of whom, we in this 
iſland, are forced to provide a ſeveral ſect of religion, 
to keep them quiet ; and whenever chriſtianity ſhall 
be aboliſhed, the legiſlature muſt find ſome other 
expedient to employ and entertain them. For what 
imports it how large a gate you open, if there will 
be always left a number, who place a pride and a 
merit in refuſing to enter ? 

Having thus confidered the moſt important ob- 
jections againſt chriſtianity, and the chief advantages 
propoſed by the aboliſhing thereof ; I ſhall now 
with equal deference and ſubmiſſion to wiſer judge- 
ments, as before, proceed to mention a few incon- 
veniencies that may happen, if the goſpel ſhould be 
repealed, which perhaps the projectors may not 
have ſufficiently conſidered. 

And firſt, I am very ſenſible how much the gen- 


| tlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to murmur, and 


be choaked at the ſight of ſo many daggled-tal par- 
fans, who happen to fall in their way , and offend 
5 their 
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their eyes ; but at the ſame time, theſe wiſe refor- 
mers do not conſider, what an advantage and felicity 
it is, for great wits to be always provided with ob- 
jets of ſcorn and contempt, in order to exerciſe 
and improve their talents, and divert their ſpleen 
from falling on each other, or on themſeives ; eſpe- 
cially when all this may be done, without the leaſt 
imaginable danger to. their perſons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel na- 
ture : if chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how could 
the free-thinkers, the ſtrong reaſoners, and the men 
of profouhd learning, be able to find another ſub- 
je, ſo calculated in all points, whereon to diſplay 
their abilities ? what wondertul productions of wit 
ſhould we be deprived of, from thofe, whoſe genius, 
by continual practice, has been wholly turned upon 
raillery and invectives againſt religion, and would 
therefore never be able to ſhine or diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, upon any other ſubject? we are daily com- 
plaining of the great decline of wit among us, and 
would we take away the greateſt, perhaps the only 
topick we have left? who would ever have ſuſpected 
Aſgil for a wit, or Toland for a philoſopher, if the 
inexhauſtible ſtock of chriſtianity had not been at 
hand, to provide them with materials ? what other 
ſubject through all art or nature, could have produ- 
ced Tindal for a profound author, or furniſhed him 
with readers? it is the wiſe choice of the ſubject, 
that alone adorns and diſtinguithes the writer. For, 
had a hundred ſuch pens as theſe been employed on 
the ſide of religion, they would have immediately 
ſunk into filence and oblivion. _ 


Nor 
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Nor do I think it wholly groundleſs, or my fears 
altogether imaginary, that the aboliſhing chriſtianity 
may perhaps bring the church into danger, or at 

leaſt put the ſenate to the trouble of another ſecu- 
ring vote. I deſire I may not be miſtaken; I am 
far from preſuming to athrm, or think, that the 
church is in danger at preſent, or as things now 
ſtand ; but we know not how ſoon it may be fo, 
when the chriſtian religion is repealed. As plauſible 
as this project ſeems, there may be a dangerous de- 
fign lurking under it. Nothing can be more noto- 
rious, than that the atheiſts, deiſts, ſocinians, anti- 
trinitarians, and other ſub-diviſions of free-thinkers, 
are perſons of little zeal for the preſent eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment : their declared opinion 1s for repealing 
the ſacramental teſt; they are very indifferent with 
regard to ceremonies ; nor do they hold the jus divi- 
num of epiſcopacy : therefore this may be intended 
as one politick ſtep towards altering the conſtitution 
of the church eſtabliſhed, and ſetting up preſbytery 
in the ſtead, which I leave to be farther conſidered 
by thoſe at the helm. 

In the laſt place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that by this expedient, we ſhall run into 
the evil we chiefly pretend to avoid: and that the 
aboliſhment of the chriſtian religion, will be the 
readieſt courſe we can take to introduce popery. And 
I am the more inclined to this opinion, becauſe we 
know it has been the conſtant practice of the jeſuits, 
to ſend over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to perſo- 
nate themſelves members of the ſeveral prevailing 
ſects among us. So it is recorded, that they have at 

ſundry 
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ſundry times appeared in the diſguiſe of preſbyte- 


rians, anabaptiſts, independents, and quakers, ac- 
cording as any of theſe were moſt in credit; fo, ſince 
the faſhion has been taken up of exploding reli. 
gion, the popiſh miſſionaries have not been wanting 
to mix with the free-thinkers ; among whom To- 
land, the great oracle of the anti-chriſtians, is an 


Iriſh prieſt, the ſon of an Iriſh prieſt ; and the moſt 
learned and ingenious author of a book, called the 
rights of the chriſtian church, was in a proper junc- 
ture reconciled to the Romiſh faith, whoſe true ſon, 
as appears by a hundred paſſages in his treatiſe, he 
ſtill continues. Perhaps I could add ſome others to 
the number; but the fact is beyond diſpute, and 
the reaſoning they proceed by is right: for, ſuppo- 
ſing chriſtianity to be extinguiſhed, the people will 
never be at eaſe till they find out ſome other me- 
thod of worſhip; which will as infallibly produce 
ſuperſtition, as ſuperſtition will end in popery. 
And therefore, if notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, 
it {till be thought neceſſary to have a bill brought in 
for repealing chriſtianity, I would humbly offer an 
amendment, that inſtead of the word chriſtianity, 
may be put religion in general; which, I conceive, 
will much better anſwer all the good ends pro- 
poſed by the projectors of it. For, as long as we 
leave in being a God and his providence, with all 
the neceſſary conſequences, which curious and in- 
quiſitive men will be apt to draw from ſuch pre- 
miſes, we do not ſtrike at the root of the evil, though 
we ſhould ever ſo effectually annihilate the preſent 
ſcheme of the goſpel : for, of what ule is Fore 
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of thought, if it will not produee freedom of action? 
which is the ſole end, how remote ſoever in ap- 

ance, of all objections againſt chriſtianity ; and 
therefore, the free-thinkers conſider it as a ſort of 
edifice, wherein all the parts have ſuch a mutual 
dependance on each other, that if you happen to 
pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabrick muſt fall 
to the ground. This was happily expreſſed by him, 
who had heard of a text brought for proof of the 
trinity, which in an ancient manuſcript was differ- 
ently read ; he thereupon immediately took the hint, 
and by a ſudden deduction of a long ſorites, moſt 
logically concluded; why, if it be as you ſay, I may 
fafely whore and drink on, and defy the parſon. 
From which, and many the like inſtances eaſy to be 
produced, I think nothing can be more manifeſt, 
than that the quarrel is not againſt any particular 
points of hard digeſtion in the chriſtian ſyſtem, but 
againſt religion in general; which, by laying re- 
ſtraints on human nature, 1s ſuppoſed the great ene- 
my to the freedom of thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it ſhall ſtill be thought for 
the benefit of church and ſtate, that chriſtianity be 
aboliſhed, I conceive however, it may be more con- 
venient to defer the execution to a time of peace; 
and not venture, in this conjuncture, to diſoblige 
our allies, who, as it falls out, are all chriſtians, 
and many of them, by the prejudices of their edu- 
cation, ſo bigoted, as to place a ſort of pride in the 
appellation. If upon being rejected by them, we 
are to truſt to an alliance with the Turk, we 
ſhall find ourſelves much deceived : for, as he is 


too 


per cent. And ſince that is fifty times more, than 
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too remote, and generally engaged in war with the 
Perſian emperor, fo his people would be more ſcan- 
dalized at our infidelity, than our chriſtian neigh- 
bours. For the Turks are not only ſtrict obſervers 
of religious worſhip, but, what is worſe, believe a 
God; which is more than is required of us, even 
while we preſerve the name of chriſtians. 

To conclude : whatever ſome may think of the 
great advantages to trade by this favourite ſcheme, I 
do very much apprehend, that in ſix months time 
after the act is paſt for the extirpation of the goſpel, 
the Bank and Eaſt-India ſtock may fall at leaſt one 


ever the wiſdom of our age thought fit to venture, 
for the preſervation of chriſtianity, there is no rea- 


fon we ſhould be at fo great a loſs, merely for the 
ſake of deſtroying it. 
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To the countek of B ERK L I v. 


MAD AM, 


V intention of prefixing your ladyſhip's name, 

is not, after the common form, to deſire 
your protection of the following papers; which J 
take to be a very unreaſonable requeſt ; ſince by 
being inſcribed to your ladyſhip, though without 
your knowledge, and from a concealed hand, you 
cannot recommend them without ſome ſuſpicion of 


partiality. My real defign is, I confeſs, the very 


ſame I have often deteſted in moſt dedications ; that 
of publiſhing your praiſes to the world ; not upon 
the ſubje& of your noble birth, for I know others 
as noble; or of the greatneſs of your fortune, for l 
know others far greater ; or of that beautiful race (the 


images of their parents) which calls you mother 3 
Vol. II. D d for 
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for even this may perhaps have been equalled in 
ſome other age or country. Beſides, none of theſe 
advantages do derive any accompliſhments to the 
owners, but ſerve at beſt only to adorn what they 
really poſſeſs. What I intend is, your piety, truth, 
good ſenſe, and good nature, affability, and charity ; 
wherein I wiſh your ladyſhip had many equals, or 
any ſuperiors ; and I with I could ſay, I knew them 
too, for then your ladyſhip might have had a chance 
to eſcape this addreſs. In the mean time, I think 
it highly neceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue and re- 
ligion, that the whole kingdom ſhould be informed 
in ſome parts of your character: for inſtance, that 
the eaſieſt and politeſt converſation, joined with the 
trueſt piety, may be obſerved in your ladyſhip, in as 
great perfection, as they were ever ſeen. apart, in 
any other perſons. That by your prudence and ma- 
nagement under ſeveral diſadvantages, you have pre- 
ſerved the luſtre of that moſt noble family, into 
which you are grafted, and which the unmeaſurable 
profuſion of anceſtors, for many generations, had 
too much eclipſed. Then, how happily you per- 
form every office of life, to which providence has 
called you: in the education of thoſe two incom- 
parable daughters, whoſe conduct is ſo univerſally 
admired; in every duty of a prudent, complying, 
affectionate wife; in that care which deſcends to the 
meaneſt of your domeſticks; and laſtly, in that end- 
leſs bounty to the poor, and diſcretion where to diſ- 
tribute it. I inſiſt on my opinion, that it is of 
importance for the publick to know this and a great 
deal more of your ladyſhip; yet whoever goes about 
to 
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to inform them, ſhall, inſtead of finding credit, per- 
haps be cenſured for a flatterer. To avoid ſo uſual 


a reproach, I declare this to be no dedication, but 


merely an introduction to a propoſal for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morals, by tracing, how- 
ever imperfectly, ſome few lineaments in the cha- 
rafter of a lady, who has ſpent all her life in the 


practice and promotion of both. 


MONG all the ſchemes offered to the pub- 
lick in this projecting age, I have obſerved, 
with ſome diſpleaſure, that there have never been any 
for the improvement of religion and morals : which, 
beſide the piety of the deſign, from the conſequence 
of ſuch a reformation in a future life, would be the 
beſt natural means for advancing the publick felicity 
of the ſtate, as well as the preſent happineſs of every 
individual. For, as much as faith and morality 
are declined among us, I am altogether confident, 
they might in a ſhort time, and with no very great 
trouble, be raiſed to as high a perfection as num- 
bers are capable of receiving. Indeed, the method 
is ſo eaſy and obvious, and ſome preſent oppor- 
tunities ſo good, that in order to have this project 
reduced to practice, there ſeems to want nothing 


more than to put thoſe in mind, who by their ho- 


nour, duty, and intereſt, are chiefly concerned. 
But becauſe it is idle to propoſe remedies, before 


we are aſſured f the diſeaſe, or to be in fear, till 


* There ſeems to want” nothing more, is a bad expreſſion ; ; bet- 
ter thus—* nothing more ſeems wanting than to, Tc. p 
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we are convinced of the danger; I ſhall firſt ſhew in 
general, that the nation is extremely corrupted in 
religion and morals ; and then I will offer a ſhort 
ſcheme for the reformation of both. 

As to the firſt, I know it is reckoned but a form 
of ſpeech, when divines complain of the wicked- 
neſs of the age: however, I believe upon a fair com- 


pariſon with other times and countries, it would be 
found an undoubted truth. 


For firſt, to deliver nothing but plain matter of 
fact without exaggeration or ſatire, I ſuppoſe it will 
be granted, that hardly one in a hundred among our 
people of quality or gentry, appears to act by any 
principle of religion ; that great numbers of them do 
entirely diſcard it, and are ready to own their diſ- 
belief of all revelation in ordinary diſcourſe. Nor 
is the caſe much better among the vulgar, eſpe- 
cially in great towns, where the profaneneſs and 
ignorance of handicraftſmen, ſmall traders, ſervants, 
and the like, * are to a degree very hard to be ima- 
gined greater. Then, it is obſerved abroad, that no 
race of mortals have ſo little ſenſe of religion, as 
the Engliſh ſoldiers ; to confirm which, I have been 
often told by great officers of the army, that in the 
whole compaſs of their acquaintance, they could 
not recollect three of their profeſſion, who ſeemed 
to regard, or believe, one ſyllable of the goſpel: and 
the ſame at leaſt may be affirmed of the fleet. 'The 
conſequence of all which upon the actions of men 


® This is a bad arrangement; better thus—* are to a degree greater 
than can eafily be imagined.* 


5 | are 


er 
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are equally manifeſt. They never go about, as in 
former times, to hide or palliate their vices, but 
expoſe them freely to view, like any other common 
occurrences of life, without the leaſt reproach from 
the world, or themſelves. For inſtance, any man 
will tell you he intends to be drunk this evening, 
or was fo laſt night, with as little ceremony or 
ſcruple, as he would tell you the time of the day. 
He will let you know he is going to a wench, or that 
he has got the venereal diſeaſe, with as much indiffer- 


ency, as he would a piece of publick news. He will 


ſwear, curſe, or blaſpheme, without the leaſt paſſion 
or provocation. And though all regard for repu- 
tation is not quite laid afide in the other ſex, it is 
however at ſo low an ebb, that very few among 
them ſeem to think virtue and conduct of any ne- 
ceſſity for preſerving it. If this be not fo, how 
comes it to paſs, that women of tainted reputations, 
find the ſame countenance and reception in all pub- 
lick places, with thoſe of the niceſt virtue, who pay 
and receive viſits from them, without any manner 


of ſcruple ; which proceeding, as it is not very old 


among us, ſo I take it to be of moſt pernicious con- 
ſequence : it looks like a fort of compounding be- 


tween virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed 
to be vicious, provided ſhe be not a profligate; as 
if there were a certain point, where gallantry ends, 


and infamy begins; or that a hundred criminal a- 

mours, were not as pardonable as half a ſcore. 
Beſide thoſe corruptions already mentioned, it 

would be endleſs to enumerate ſuch as ariſe from 


the exceſs of play or gaming: the cheats, the quar- 
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rels, the oaths, and blaſphemies, among the men; 
among the women, the neglect of houſhold affairs, 
the unlimited freedoms, the undecent paſſion, and 
laſtly, the known inlet to all lewdneſs, when after 
an ill run, the perſon muſt anſwer the defects of the 


purſe, the rule on ſuch occaſions holding true in 


play, as it does in law; quod non habet in crumena, 
luat in corpore. 


But all theſe are trifles in compariſon, if we 
ſtep into other ſcenes, and conſider the fraud and 
cozenage of trading men and ſhop-keepers ; that 
inſatiable gulph of injuſtice and oppreſſion, the law; 
the open traffick for all civil and military employ- 
ments, (I with it reſted there) without the leaſt re- 
gard to merit or qualifications ; the corrupt ma- 
nagement of men in office; the many deteſtable 
abuſes in choofing thoſe, who repreſent the people; 


with the management of intereſt and factions among 


the repreſentatives: to which I muſt be bold to add, 
the ignorance of ſome of the lower clergy ; the mean 
ſervile temper of others; the pert pragmatical de- 
meanor of ſeveral young ſtagers in divinity, upon 
their firſt producing themſelves into the world; with 
many other circumſtances, needleſs, or rather in- 
vidious to mention; which falling in with the cor- 


ruptions already related, have, however unjuſtly, 


almoſt rendered the whole order contemptible. 
This is a ſhort view of the general depravities 


among us, without entering into particulars, which 
would be an endleſs labour. Now, as univerſal and 


deep- rooted as theſe appear to be, I am utterly de- 
| ceived, if an effectual remedy might not be applied 


to 
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to moſt of them; neither am I at preſent upon a 
wild ſpeculative project, but ſuch a one as may be 
cally put in execution. 

For, while the prerogative of giving all employ- 
ments continues in the crown, either immediately, 
or by ſubordination, it is in the power of the prince 
to make piety and virtue become the faſhion of the 
age, if, at the ſame time, he would make them 
neceſſary qualifications for favour and preferment. 

It is clear from preſent experience, that the bare 
example of the belt prince will not have any mighty 
influence, where the age is very corrupt. For, 
when was there ever a better prince on the throne, 
than the preſent queen ? I do not talk of her talent 
for government, her love of the people, or any 
other qualities that are purely regal ; but her piety, 
charity, temperance, conjugal love, and whatever 
other virtues do beſt adorn a private life ; wherein, 
without queſtion or flattery, the has no ſuperior : 
yet, neither will it be fatire or peeviſh invective to 
affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
niſhed ſince her coming to the crown, nor will, 
in probability, till more effectual remedies be pro- 
vided. 

Thus human nature ſeems to lie under the diſad- 
vantage, that the example alone of a vicious prince, 
will in time corrupt an age; but the example of a 
good one, will not be ſufficient to reform it without 
farther endeavours. Princes muſt therefore ſupply 
this defect by a vigorous exerciſe of that authority, 
which the law has left them ; by making it every 
man's intereſt and honour, to cultivate religion and 
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virtue; by rendering vice a diſgrace, and the certain 
ruin to preferment or pretenſions : all which they 
ſhould firſt attempt in their own courts and families. 
For inſtance, might not the queen's domeſticks of 
the middle and lower ſort, be obliged, upon penalty 
of ſuſpenſion or loſs of their employments, to a 
conſtant weekly attendance on the ſervice of the 
church ; to a decent behaviour in it ; to receive the 
- facrament four times a year; to avoid ſwearing and 
irreligious prophane diſcourſes ; and to the appear- 
ance at leaſt, of temperance and chaſtity ? might 
not the care of all this be committed to the ſtrict 
inſpection of proper officers? might not thoſe of 
bigher rank, and nearer acceſs to her majeſty, re- 
ceive her own commands to the fame purpoſe, and 
be countenanced, or disfavoured, according as they 
obey? might not the queen lay her injuctions on 
the biſhops, and, other great men of undoubted piety, 
to make diligent enquiry, and give her notice, if 
any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of liber- 
tine principles or morals ? might not all thoſe, who 
enter upon any office in her majeſty's family; be 
obliged to take an oath parallel with that againſt 
ſimony, which is adminiſtered to the clergy ? it is 
not to be doubted, but that if theſe, or the like 
proceedings, were duly obſerved, morality and reli- 
gion would ſoon become faſhionable court virtues, 
and be taken up as the only methods to get or keep 
employments there ; which alone would have mighty 
influence upon many of the nobility and principal 
gentry. | 
But, 
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But, if the like methods were purſued as far as 
poſſible, with regard to thoſe, who are in the great 
employments of ſtate, it is hard to conceive how 
general a reformation they might in time produce 
among us. For, if piety and virtue were once 
reckoned qualifications neceſſary to preferment, every 
man thus endowed, when put into great ſtations, 
would readily imitate the queen's example, in the 
diſtribution of all offices in his diſpoſal ; eſpecially 
if any apparent tranſgreſſion, through favour or par- 
tiality, would be imputed to him for a miſdemeanor, 
by which he muſt certainly forfeit his favour and 
ſtation : and there being ſuch great numbers in em- 
ployment, ſcattered through every town and county 
in this kingdom, if all theſe were exemplary in the 
conduct of their lives, things would ſoon take a 
new face, and religion receive a mighty encourage- 
ment : nor would the publick weal be leſs advanc- 


ed; fince of nine offices in ten that are ill executed, 


the defect is not in capacity or underſtanding, but 
in common honeſty. I know no employment, for 
which piety diſqualifies any man; and if it did, I 
doubt the objection would not be very ſeaſonably 
offered at preſent : becauſe, it is perhaps too juſt a 
reflection, that in the diſpoſal of places, the queſtion 
whether a perſon be fit for what he is recommended 
to, is generally the laſt that is thought on or re- 
carded. 5 
I have often imagined, that ſomething parallel to 
the office of cenſors antiently in Rome, would be 
of mighty uſe among us, and could be eaſily limited 
from running into any exorbitances. The Romans 
under- 
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underſtood liberty at leaſt as well as we, were as 
jealous of it, and upon every occaſion as bold aſſer- 
tors. Yet I do not remember to have read any 
great complaint of the abuſes in that office among 
them; but many admirable effects of it are left 
upon record. There are ſeveral pernicious vices 
frequent and notorious among us, that eſcape or 
elude the puniſhment of any law we have yet in- 
yented, or have had no law at all againſt them; 
ſuch as atheiſm, drunkenneſs, fraud, avarice, and 
| ſeveral others; which, by this inſtitution, wiſely 
regulated, might be much reformed. Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, that itinerary commiſſioners were appointed 
to inſpect every where throughout the kingdom, 
into the conduct, at leaſt of men in office, with 
reſpect to their morals and religion, as well as their 
abilities; to receive the complaints and informations, 
that ſhould be offered againſt them, and make their re- 
port here upon oath to the court or the miniſtry, who 
thould reward or puniſh accordingly. I avoid enter- 
ing into the particulars of this, or any other ſcheme, 
which coming from a private hand, might be liable 
to many defects, but would ſoon be digeſted by the 
wiſdom of the nation: and ſurely, fix thouſand 
pounds a year would not be ill laid out, among as 
many commiſſioners duly qualified, who in three 
diviſions ſhould be perſonally obliged to take their 
yearly circuits for that purpoſe. 

But this is beſide my preſent deſign, which was only 
to ſhew what degree of reformation is in the power 
of the queen, without the interpoſition of the legi- 
ſlature; and which her majeſty is, without queſtion, 
- obliged 
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obliged in conſcience to endeavour by her authority, 
as much as ſhe does by her practice. 

It will be eaſily granted, that the example of this 
great town has a mighty influence over the whole 
kingdom; and it is as manifeſt, that the town is 
equally influenced by the court, and the miniſtry, 
and thoſe who by their employments, or their hopes, 
depend upon them. Now, if under ſo excellent a 
princeſs, as the preſent queen, we would ſuppoſe a 
family ſtrictly regulated, as I have above propoſed ; 
a miniſtry, where every ſingle perſon was of diſ- 
tinguiſhed piety; if we ſhould ſuppoſe all great 
offices of ſtate and law filled after the ſame manner, 
and with ſuch as were equally diligent in chooſing 
perſons, who, in their ſeveral ſubordinations, would 
be obliged to follow the examples of their ſuperiors, 
under the penalty of loſs of favour and place; will 
not every body grant, that the empire of vice and 
irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed in this great 
metropolis, and receive a terrible blow through the 
whole iſland, which has ſo great an intercourſe with 
it, and fo much aftects to follow its faſhions ? 

For, if religion were once underſtood to be the 
neceſſary ſtep to favour and preferment, can it be 
imagined that any man would openly offend againſt 
it, who had the leaſt regard for his reputation or 
his fortune? there is no quality ſo contrary to any 
nature, which men cannot affect, and put on upon 
occaſion in order to ſerve an intereſt, or gratify a 
prevailing paſſion. The proudeſt man will perſonate 

humility, the moroſeſt learn to flatter, the lazieſt 
will be ſedulous and active, where he is in purſuit 


of 
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of what he has much at heart: how ready there- 
fore would moſt men be to ſtep into the paths of 
virtue and piety, if they infallibly led to favour and 
fortune! 

If ſwearing ind prophaneneſs, ſcandalous and 
avowed lewdneſs, exceſſive gaming and intempe- 
rance, were a little diſcountenanced in the army, I 
cannot readily ſee what ill conſequences could be 
apprehended. If gentlemen of that profeſſion, were 
at leaſt obliged to ſome external decorum in their 
conduct, or even if a profligate life and character, 
were not a means of advancement, and the appear- 
ance of piety a moſt infallible hindrance, it is im- 
poſſible the corruptions there ſhould be ſo univerſal 
and exorbitant. I have been aſſured by ſeveral great 
officers, that no troops abroad are ſo ill diſciplined as 
the Engliſh ; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while 
the common ſoldiers, have perpetually before their 
eyes, the vicious example of their leaders ; and it is 
hardly poſſible for thoſe to commit any crime, 
whereof theſe are not infinitely more guilty, and 
with leſs temptation. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of 
the army, that the beaſtly vice of drinking to ex- 
ceſs, has been lately, from their example, reſtored 
among us ; which for ſome years before was almoſt 
dropt in England. But, whoever the introducers 
were, they have ſucceeded to a miracle ; many of 
the young nobility and gentry are already become 
great proficients, and are under no manner of con- 
cern to hide their talent, but are got beyond all 
ſenſe of ſhame, or fear of reproach. 


'This 
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This might ſoon be remedied, if the queen would 
think fit to declare, that no young perſon of qua- 
lity whatſoever, who was notoriouſly addicted to 
that, or any other vice, ſhould be capable of her 
favour, or even admitted into her preſence ; with 
poſitive command to her miniſters, and others in 
great office, to treat them in the ſame manner; after 
which, all men, who had any regard for their re- 
putation, or any proſpect of preferment, would avoid 
their commerce. This would quickly make that 
vice ſo ſcandalous, that thoſe who could not ſubdue, 
would at leaſt endeavour to diſguiſe it. 

By the like methods, a ſtop might be put to that 
ruinous practice of deep gaming; and the reaſon 
why it prevails ſo much, is, becauſe a treatment, 
directly oppoſite in every point, is made uſe of to 
promote it; by which means, the laws enacted 
againſt this abuſe are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of ſtrict diſ- 
cipline in the univerſities, has been of pernicious 
conſequence to the youth of this nation, who are 
there almoſt left entirely to their own management, 
eſpecially thoſe among them of better quality and 
fortune; who, becauſe they are not under a neceſ- 
ſity of making learning their maintenance, are eaſily 
allowed to paſs their time, and take their degrees, 
with little or no improvement; than which there 
cannot well be a greater abſurdity. For, if no ad- 
vancement of knowledge can be had from thoſe 
places, the time there ſpent is at beſt utterly loſt, 
becauſe every ornamental part of education, is bet- 
ter taught elſewhere : and, as for keeping youths 

0 out 
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out of harm's way, I doubt, where ſo many of them 
are got together, at full liberty of doing what they 
pleaſe, it will not anſwer the end. But, whatever 
abuſes, corruptions, or deviations from ſtatutes, 
have crept into the univerſities through neglect, or 
length of time, they might in a great degree be re- 
formed, by ſtrict injunctions from court (upon each 
particular) to the viſitors and heads of houſes ; be- 
ſide the peculiar authority the queen may have in 
ſeveral colleges, whereof her predeceſſors were the 
founders. And among other regulations, it would 
be very convenient to prevent the exceſs of drinking, 
with that ſcurvy cuſtom among the lads, and parent 
of the former vice, the taking of tobacco, where it 
is not abſolutely neceſſary in point of health. 

From the univerſities, the young nobility, and 
others of great fortunes, are ſent for early up to 
town, for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry, 
by a college education. Many of the younger 
gentry retire to the inns of court, where they are 
wholly left to their own diſcretion. And the con- 
ſequence of this remiſneſs in education appears, by 
obſerving that nine in ten of thoſe, who riſe in the 
church or the court, the law or the army, are 
younger brothers, or new men, whoſe narrow for- 
tunes have forced them upon induſtry and appli- 
cation. 

As for the inns of court, unleſs we ſuppoſe them 
to be much degenerated, they muſt needs be the 
worſt inſtituted ſorninaries | in any chriſtian country ; 
but whether they may be corrected without inter- 


poſition of the legiſlature, I have not {kill enough 
4 to 
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to determine. However, it is certain, that all wiſe 
nations have agreed in the neceſſity of a ſtrict edu- 
cation, which conſiſted, among other things, in 
the obſervance of moral duties, eſpecially juſtice, 
temperance, and chaſtity, as well as the knowledge 
of arts, and bodily exerciſes : but all theſe among 
us are laughed out of doors. 


Without the leaſt intention to offend the clergy, 
cannot but think, that through a miſtaken notion 
and practice, they prevent themſelves from doing 
much ſervice, which otherwiſe might lie in their 
power, to religion and virtue: I mean, by affecting 
ſo much to converſe with each other, and caring fo 
little to mingle with the laity. They have their 
particular clubs, and particular coffee-houſes, where 
they generally appear in cluſters: a ſingle divine 
dares hardly ſhew his perſon among numbers of 
fine gentlemen; or if he happens to fall into ſuch 
company, he is filent and ſuſpicious, in continual 
apprehenſion that ſome pert man of pleaſure ſhould 
break an unmannerly jeſt, and render him ridiculous. 
Now I take this behaviour of the clergy to be juſt 
as reaſonable, as if the phyſicians ſhould agree to 
ſpend their time in viſiting one another, or their ſe- 
yeral -apothecaries, and leave their patients to ſhift 
for themſelves. In my humble opinion, the clergy's 
buſineſs lies entirely among the laity; neither is 
there, perhaps a more effectual way to forward the 
ſalvation of men's ſouls, than for ſpiritual perſons to 
make themſelves as agreeable as they can, in the 
converſations of the world; for which a learned edu- 
cation gives them great advantage, if they would 

pleaſe 
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pleaſe to improve and apply it. It fo happens, that 


the men of pleaſure, who never go to church, nor 
uſe themſelves to read books of devotion, form 
their ideas of the clergy from a few poor ſtrolers 
they often obſerve in the ſtreets, or ſneaking out of 


ſome perſon of quality's houſe, where they are hired 
by the lady at ten ſhillings a month: while thoſe 


of better figure and parts, do ſeldem appear to cor- 
rect theſe notions. And let ſome reaſoners think 
what they pleaſe, it is certain that men muſt be 
brought to eſteem and love the clergy, before they 
can be perſuaded to be in love with religion. No 
man values the beſt medicine, if adminiſtered by a 
phyſician, whoſe perſon he hates or deſpiſes. If 
the clergy were as forward to appear in all compa- 
nies, as other gentlemen, and would a little ſtudy 
the arts of converſation to make themſelves agree- 
able, they might be welcome to every party, where 
there was the leaſt regard for politeneſs or good 
ſenſe; and conſequently prevent a thouſand vicious 
or profane diſcourſes, as well as actions; neither 
would men of underſtanding complain, that a cler- 
gyman was a conſtraint upon the company, becauſe 
they could not ſpeak blaſphemy, or obſcene jeſts be- 
fore him. While the people are ſo jealous of the 
clergy's ambition, as to abhor all thoughts of the 
return of eccleſiaſtick diſcipline among them, I do not 
ſee any other method left for men of that function to 
take, in order to reform the world, than by uſing all 
honeſt arts to make themſelves acceptable to the laity. 
T his, no doubt, is part of that wiſdom of the ſer- 
pent, which the author of chriſtianity directs, and 
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is the very method uſed by St. Paul, who became 
all things to all men, to the Jews a Jew, and a Greek 
to the Greeks. 

How to remedy theſe inconveniencies, may be a 
matter of ſome difficulty; fince the clergy ſeem to 


be of an opinion, that this humour of ſequeſtring 


themſelves is a part of their duty ; nay, as I remem- 
ber, they have been told fo by ſome of their biſhops 
in their paſtoral letters, particularly by * one among 


them of great merit and diſtinction, who yet, in 


his own- practice, has all his life-time taken a 


courſe directly contrary. But I am deceived, if an 


aukward ſhame, and fear of ill uſage from the laity, 


have not a greater ſhare in this miſtaken conduct, 


than their own inclinations : however, if the out- 
ward profeſſion of religion and virtue, were once in 
practice and countenance at court, as well as among 
all men in office, or who have any hopes or depen- 
dance for preferment, a good treatment of the clergy 
would be the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a refor- 
mation ; and they would be ſoon wiſe enough to ſee 


their own duty and intereſt in qualifying themſelves 


for lay-converſation, when once they were out of 
fear of being choked by ribaldry or profaneneſs. 
There is one farther circumſtance upon this occa- 
ſion, which I know not whether it will be very or- 
thodox to mention : the clergy are the only ſet of 
men among us, who conſtantly wear a diſtinct ha- 
bit from others : the conſequence of which (not in 


+ Suppoſed to be Dr, Burnet biſhop of Saliſbury. 5 
Vor, II. E e reaſon 
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reaſon but in fact) is this, that as long as any ſcan- 
dalous perſons appear in that dreſs, it will continue in 
ſome degree a general mark of contempt. Whoever 
happens to fee a ſcoundrel in a gown, reeling home 
at midnight, (a fight neither frequent nor miracu- 
lous) is apt to entertain an ill idea of the whole or- 
der, and at the ſame time to be extremely comforted 
in his own vices. Some remedy might be put to 
this, if thoſe ſtraggling gentlemen, who come up 
to town to ſeek their fortunes, were fairly diſmifled 
to the Weſt-Indies, where there is work enough, and 
where ſome better proviſion ſhould be made for 
them, than I doubt there is at preſent. Or, what 
if no perſon were allowed to wear the habit, who 
had not ſome preferment in the church, or at leaſt 
ſome temporal fortune, ſufficient to keep him out 
of contempt ? though, in my opinion, it were in- 
finitely better, if all the clergy (except the biſhops) 
were permitted to appear like other men of the graver 
ſort, unleſs at thoſe ſeaſons when they are doing the 
buſineſs of their function. 

There is one abuſe in this town, which wonder- 
fully contributes to the promotion of vice; that 
ſuch men are often put into the commiſſion of the 
peace, whoſe intereſt it is, that virtue ſhould be 
utterly baniſhed from among us; who maintain, or 
at leaſt enrich themſelves, by encouraging the groſ- 
feſt immoralities; to whom all the bawds of the 
ward pay contribution, for ſhelter and protection 
from the laws. Thus theſe worthy magiſtrates, in- 
Kcad of leſſening enormities, are the occaſion of juſt 
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twice as much debauchery as there would be without 
them. For thoſe infamous women are forced upon 


doubling their work and induſtry, to anſwer double 
charges, of paying the juſtice, and ſupporting them- 
ſelves. Like thieves who eſcape the gallows, and 


are let out to ſteal, in order to diſcharge the gaoler's 


fees. | 
It is not to be queſtioned, but the queen and mi- 
niſtry might eaſily redreſs this abominable grievance, 


by enlarging the number of juſtices of the peace; 


by endeavouring to chooſe men of virtuous prin- 
ciples; by admitting none who have not conſiderable 
fortunes; perhaps, by receiving into the number 
ſome of the moſt eminent clergy: then, by forcing 
all of them, upon ſevere penalties, to act when 
there is occaſion, and not permitting any who are 
offered, to refuſe the commiſſion ; but in theſe two 
laſt caſes, which are very material, I doubt there 


will be need of the legiſlature. 


The reformation of the ſtage is entirely in the 
power of the queen; and in the conſequences it has 


upon the minds of the younger people, does very 


well deſerve the ſtricteſt care. Beſide the undecent 
and prophane paſſages; beſide the perpetual turning 
into ridicule the very function of the prieſthood, 
with other irregularities, in moſt modern comedies, 
which have been often objected to them; “ it is 
worth obſerving the diſtributive juſtice of the au- 


* It is worth obſerving, &c.—'This arrapgement perplexes the 
ſenſe, and is ungrammatical ; it is eaſily amended thus the diſtribu- 
tive juſtice of the authors is worth obſerving, which is conſtantly, &c. 
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thors, which is conſtantly applied to the puniſhment 
of virtue, and the reward of vice; directly oppo- 
fite to the rules of their beſt criticks, as well as to 
the practice of dramatic poets, in all other ages and 
countries. For example, a country ſquire, who is re- 
preſented with no other vice but thatof being a clown, 
and having the proyincial accent upon his tongue, 
which is neither a fauit, nor in his power to remedy, 
muſt be condemned to marry a caſt wench or 
a cracked chambermaid. On the other fide, a 
rake-hell of the town, whoſe character is ſet off 
with no other accompliſhment, but exceſſive pro- 
digality, profaneneſs, intemperance, and luſt, is 
rewarded with a lady of great fortune to repair his 
own, which his vices had almoſt ruined. And as 
in a tragedy, the hero 1s repreſented to have obtained 
many victories, in order to raiſe his character in the 
minds of the ſpectators ; ſo the hero of a ccmedy, 
is repreſented to have been victorious in all his in- 
trigues for the ſame reaſon. I do not remember, 
that our Engliſh poets ever ſuffered a criminal amour 
to ſucceed upon the ſtage, till the reign of king 
Charles the ſecond. Ever ſince that time, the al- 
derman is made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is 
.debauched, and adultery and fornication are ſup- 
poſed to be committed behind the ſcenes, as part of 
the action. Theſe and many more corruptions of 
the theatre, peculiar to our age and nation, need 
continue no longer, than while the court is 
content to connive at or negle& them. Sure- 
ly a penſion would not be ill employed on ſome 

men 
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men of wit, learning, and virtue, who might have 
power to ſtrike out every offenſive or undecoming 
paſſage, from plays already written, as well as thoſe 
that may be offered to the ſtage for the future. By 
which, and other wiſe regulations, the theatre might 
become a very innocent and uſoful diverſion, inftead 
of being a icandal and reproach to our religion and 
country. 


The propoſals I have hitherto made for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, are ſuch as 
come within reach of the adminiſtration; ſuch as a 
pious active prince, with a ſteady reſolution, might 
ſoon bring to effect. Neither am I aware of any 
objections to be raiſed againſt what I have advanced ; 
unleſs it ſhouid be thought, that making religion à 
neceſſary ſtep to intereſt and favour might increaſe 
hypocriſy among us: and I readily belicve it would. 
But if one in twenty ſhould he brought over to 
true piety by this, or the like methods, and the other 
nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage would 
{till be great. Beſides, hypocriſy is much more 
eligible than open inſidelity and vice; it wears the 
livery of religion; it acknowledges her authority, 
and is cautious of giving ſcandal. Nay, a long con- 
tinued diſguiſe is too great a conſtraint upon human 
nature, eſpecially an Engliſh diſpoſition: men would 
leave off their vices out of mere wearineſs, rather 
than undergo the toil and hazard, and perhaps the 
expence, of practiſing them perpetually in private. 
And I believe it is often with religion, as it is 


Be with 
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with love; which, by much diſſembling, at Fiſt 


grows real. 
All other projects to this great end have proved 
hitherto ineffectual. Laws againſt immorality have 
not been executed, and proclamations occaſionally 
iſſued out to inforce them, are wholly unregarded, 
as things of form. Religious ſocieties, though be- 
gun with excellent intention, and by perſons of true 
piety, are ſaid, I know not whether truely or not, 
to have dwindled into factious clubs, and grown a 
trade to enrich little knaviſh informers of the meaneſt 
rank, ſuch as common conſtables, and broken ſhop- 
keepers. 

And that ſome effectual attempt ſhould be made 
towards ſuch a reformation, is perhaps more neceſ- 
ſary than people commonly apprehend ; becauſe the 
ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by an univer- 
ſal degeneracy of manners, and contempt of reli- 
gion ; which is entirely our caſe at preſent. 


Diis te minorem quod geris, imperas. HoR. 


Neither is this a matter to be deferred, till a more 
convenient time of peace and leiſure: a reformation 
in mens faith and morals, is the beſt natural, as 
well as religious means, to bring the war to a good 
concluſion, Becauſe, if men in truſt performed their 
duty for conſcience ſake, affairs would not ſuffer 
through fraud, falſhood, and neglect, as they now 
| perpetually do, And if they believed a God, and 
his proyidence, and acted accordingly, they might 

rea- 
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reaſonably hope for his divine aſſiſtance, in fo juſt a 
cauſe as ours. 

Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh « crown ap- 
pear, upon any occaſion, in a greater luſtre either to 
foreigners or ſubjects, than by an adminiſtration, 
which producing ſuch great effects, would diſcover 
ſo much power. And power being the natural ap- 
petite of princes, a limited monarch cannot ſo well 
gratify it in any thing, as a ſtrict execution of the 
laws. 

Beſides, all parties would be obliged to cloſe ; with 
ſo good a work as this, for their own reputation ; 
neither is any expedient more likely to unite them. 
For the moſt violent party-men, I have ever ob- 
ſerved, are ſuch, as in the conduct of their lives 
have diſcovered leaft ſenſe of religion or morality ; 
and when all ſuch are laid aſide, at leaſt thoſe among 
them * as ſhall be found incorrigible, it will be a 
matter perhaps of no great difficulty to reconcile 
the reſt, 


The many corruptions at preſent in cvery branch of 


buſineſs, are almoſt inconceiveable. I have heard it 
computed by ſkilful perſons, that of tix millions 
raiſed every year for the ſervice of the publick, ond 
third, at leaſt, is ſunk and intercepted through the 
ſeveral claſſes and ſubordinations of artful men in 
office, before the remainder is applied to the proper 
uſe. This is an accidental ill effect of our freedom. 


It ſhould be at leaſt © thoſe' among them © who? ſhall be found 
incorrigible ; or, © ſuch? among them © as' all be found, Sc. Who,“ 
being the proper relative to“ thoſe,” and? as,” to © ſuch. 
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And while ſuch men are in truſt, who have no check 
from within, nor any views but towards their in- 
tereſt, there is no other fence againſt them, but the 
certainty of being hanged upon the firſt diſcovery, 
by the arbitrary will of an unlimited monarch, or 
his vizier. Among us, the only danger to be ap- 
prehended is, the loſs of an employment ; and that 
danger is to be eluded a thouſand ways. Beſides, 
when fraud 1s great, it furniſhes weapons to defend 
itſelf: and at worſt, if the crimes be ſo flagrant, 
that a man is laid aſide out of perfect ſhame, (which 
rarely happens) he retires loaded with the ſpoils of 
the nation; ef fruitur dirs tratrs, I could name a 
commiſſion, where ſeveral perſons, out of a falary 
of five hundred pounds, without other viſible reve- 
nues, have always lived at the rate of two thouſand, 
and laid out forty or fifty thouſand upon purchaſes 
of land or annuities, A hundred other inſtances of 
the fame kind might eaſily be produced. What re- 
medy therefore can be found againſt ſuch grievances, 
in a conſtitution like ours, but to bring religion 
into countenance, and encourage thoſe, who from 
the hope of future reward, and dread of future pu- 
niſhment, will be moved to act with juſtice and 
integrity ? 

Ibis is not to be accomplithed any other way, than 
by introducing religion, as much as poſſible, to be 
te turn and faſhion of the age; which only lies in 
the power of the adminiſtration ; the prince with 
utmoſt ſtrictneſs regulating the court, the miniſtry, 
and other perſons in great employment; and theſe, 
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by their example- and authority, reforming all who 
have dependance on them. | 

It is certain, that a reformation ſucceſsfully car- | 
ried on in this great town, would in time ſpread | 
itſelf over the whole kingdom ; ſince moſt of the 
conſiderable youth paſs here that ſeaſon of their | 
lives, wherein the ſtrongeſt impreſſions are made, in | 
order to improve their education, or advance their 
fortune; and thoſe among them, who return into 
their ſeveral countries, are ſure to be followed and 
imitated, as the greateſt patterns of wit and good 
breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, that is, 
if virtue and religion were eſtabliſhed as the neceſ- 
fary titles to reputation and preferment; and if vice 
and infidelity were not only loaden with infamy, 

but made the infallible ruin of all mens preten- 
fions ; our duty, by becoming our intereſt, would 
take root in our natures, and mix with the very 
genius of our people; ſo that it would not be eaſy 
for the example of one wicked prince, to bring us 
back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myſelf (as it 1s before obſerved) 
to thoſe methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince, limited like 
ours, by a ſtrict execution of the laws already in 
force. And this is enough for a project, that comes 
without any name or recommendation; I doubt, a 
great deal more, than will be ſuddenly reduced into” 
practice. Though if any diſpoſition ſhould appear 
towards ſo good a work, it is certain, that the aſſiſ- 
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tance of the legiſlative power, would be neceflary 


to make it more complete. I will inſtance only a 
few particulars. 

In order to reform the vices of this town, which, 
as we have faid, has fo mighty an influence on the 
whole kingdom, it would be very inſtrumental to have 
a law made, that all taverns and alehouſes ſhould be 
obliged to diſmiſs their company by twelve at night, 
and ſhut up their doors; and that no woman ſhould 
be ſuffered to enter any tavern or alehouſe, upon 
any pretence whatſoever. It is eaſy to conceive, 
what a number of ill conſequences ſuch a law would 
prevent; the miſchiefs of quarrels, and lewdnefs, and 
thefts, and midnight brawls, the diſeaſes of intem- 
perance and venery, and a thoufand other evils need- 
leſs to mention. Nor would it be amiſs, if the maſ- 
ters of thoſe publick houſes were obliged, upon the 
ſevereſt penalties, to give only a proportioned quan- 
tity of drink to every company ; and when he found 
his gueſts diſordered with exceſs, to refuſe them 
any more. 

J believe there is hardly a nation in Chriſtendom, 
where all kind of fraud is practiſed in fo unmeaſure- 
able a degree as with us. The lawyer, the tradeſ- 
man, the mechanick, have found ſo many arts to 
deceive in their ſeveral callings, that they far out- 
grow the common prudence of mankind, which is 
in no fort able to fence againſt them. Neither could 
the legiſlature in any thing more conſult the publick 
good, than by providing ſome effectual remedy a- 
gainſt this evil, which, in ſeveral caſes, deſerves 
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oreater puniſhment, than many crimes that are ca- 
pital among us. The vintner, who by mixing poi- 
ſon with his wines, deſtroys more lives than any 
malignant diſeaſe ; the lawyer, who perſuades you 
to a purchaſe, which he knows is mortgaged for 
more than the worth, to the ruin of you and your 
family ; the banker or ſcrivener, who takes all your 
fortune to diſpoſe of, when he has before-hand re- 
ſolved to break the following day, do ſurely deſerve 
the gallows, much better than the wretch, who is 
carried thither for ſtealing a horſe. 

It cannot eaſily be anſwered to God or man, why 
a law is not made for limiting the preſs ; at leaſt 
ſo far as to prevent the publiſhing of ſuch perni- 
cious books, as under pretence of free-thinking, en- 
deavour to overthrow thoſe tencts in religion, 
which have been held inviolable, almoſt in all ages, 
by every ſect that pretend to be chriſtian ; and can- 
not therefore, with any colour of reaſon, be called 
points in controverſy, or matters of ſpeculation, as 
ſome would pretend. The doctrine of the trinity, 
the divinity of Chriſt, the immortality of the ſoul, 
and even the truth of all revelation, are daily ex- 
ploded and denied in books openly printed ; though 
it is to be ſuppoſed, neither party avow ſuch prin- 
ciples, or own the ſupporting of them to be any 
way neceſſary to their ſervice. 

It would be endleſs to ſet down every corruption 
or defect, which requires a remedy from the legiſla- 
tive power. Senates are likely to have little regard 
for any propoſals, that come from without doors ; 

CES» though, 
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though, under a due ſenſe of my own inabilities, I 
am fully convinced that the unbiaſſed thoughts of 
an honeſt and wiſe man, employed on the good of 
his country, may be better digeſted, than the reſults 
of a multitude, where faction and intereſt too often 
prevail; as a ſingle guide, may direct the way better 
than five hundred, who have contrary views, or look 
aſquint, or ſhut their eyes. 

I ſhall therefore mention but one more particular, 
which I think the parliament ought to take under 
conſideration ; whether it be not a ſhame to our 
country, and a ſcandal to chriſtianity, that in many 


towns, where there is a prodigious increaſe in the 


number of houſes and inhabitants, ſo little care 
ſhould be taken for the building of churches, that 
five parts in fix of the people are abſolutely hindered 
from hearing divine ſervice? particularly here in 
London *, where a ſingle miniſter, with one or two 
forry curates, has the care ſometimes of above 
twenty thouſand ſouls incumbent on him. A 
neglect of religion ſo ignominious, in my opinion, 
that it can hardly be equalled in any civilized age 
or country. | 

But, to leave theſe airy imaginations of introduc- 
ing new laws for the amendment of mankind ; what 
J principally inſiſt on, is a due execution of the 
old, which lies wholly in the crown, and in the 
authority derived thence : I return therefore to my 


* 'This paragraph is known to have given the firſt hint to certain 
biſhops, particularly to biſhop Atterbury, in the earl of Oxford“ 
miniſtry to procure a fund for building fifty new charches in London. 
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former aſſertion, that if ſtations of power, truſt, 
profit, and honour, were conſtantly made the rewards 
of virtue and piety, ſuch an adminiſtration muſt 
needs have a mighty influence, on the faith and 
morals of the whole kingdom: and men of great 
abilities would then endeavour to excel in the duties 
of a religious life, in order to qualify themſelves for 
publick ſervice. I may poſſibly be wrong in ſome 
of the means I preſcribe towards this end ; but that 
is no material objection againſt the deſign itſelf. Let 
thoſe who are at the helm, contrive it better, which 
perhaps they may eaſily do. Every body will agree, 
that the diſeaſe is manifeſt, as well as dangerous ; 
that ſome remedy is neceſſary, and that none yet 
applied has been effectual; which is a ſufficient 
excuſe for any man, who wiſhes well to his country, 
to offer his thoughts, when he can have no other 
end in view but the publick good. The preſent 
queen is a princeſs of as many and great virtues as 
ever filled a throne : how would it brighten her 
character to the preſent and after ages, if ſhe would 
exert her utmoſt authority, to inſlil ſome ſhare of 
thoſe virtues into her people, which they are too 
degenerate to learn only from her example; and, 
be it ſpoke with all the veneration poſſible for ſo 
excellent a ſovereign, her beſt endeavours in this 
weighty affair, are a moſt important part of her duty, 
as well as of her intereſt, and her honour. 

But it muſt be confeſſed, that as things are now, 
every man thinks he has laid in a ſufficient ſtock of 
merit, and may pretend to any employment, provided 


he 
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he has been loud and frequent in declaring him- 
ſelf hearty for the government. It is true, he 
is a man of pleaſure, and a freethinker; that is, in 
other words, he is profligate in his morals, and a 
deſpiſer of religion ; but in point of party, he is 
one to be confided in; he is an aſſertor of liberty and 
property ; he rattles it out againſt popery and arbi- 
trary power, and prieſtcraft and high-church. It 
fs enough : he is a perſon fully qualified for any 
employment, in the court or the navy, the law or 
the revenue ; where he will be ſure to leave no arts 
untried, of bribery, fraud, injuſtice, oppreſſion, that 
he can practiſe with any hope of impunity. No 
wonder ſuch men are true to a government, where 
tiberty runs high, where property, however attained, 
is ſo well ſecured, and where the adminiſtration is at 
leaſt fo gentle: it is impoſſible they could chooſe any 
other conſtitution, without changing to their loſs. 
Fidelity to a preſent eſtabliſhment, is indeed the 
principal means to defend it from a foreign enemy, 
but without other qualifications, will not prevent 


corruptions from within; and ſtates are more often 


ruined by theſe, than the other. 

To conclude: whether the propoſals I have offered 
towards a reformation, be ſuch as are moſt prudent 
and convenient, may probably be a queſtion ; but 
it is none at all, whether ſome reformation be abſo- 


lutely neceſſary ; becauſe the nature of things is ſuch, 


that if abuſes be not remedied, they will certainly 
increaſe, nor ever ſtop, till they end in the ſubverſion 


of a commonwealth. As there muſt always of 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity be ſome corruptions, fo, in a well-inſtitated 
ſtate, the executive power will be always contending 
againſt them by reducing things (as Machiavel ſpeaks) 
to their firſt principles ; never letting abuſes grow 
inveterate, or multiply fo far, that it will be hard 
to find remedies, and perhaps impoſſible to apply 
them. As he, that would keep his houſe in repair, 
muſt attend every little breach or flaw, and ſupply 
it immediately, elſe time alone will bring all to 
ruin; how much more the common accidents of 
ſtorms and rain? he muſt live in perpetual danger 
of his houſe falling about his ears ; and will find it 
cheaper to throw it quite down, and build it again 
from the ground, perhaps upon a new foundation, 
or at leaſt in a new form, which may neither be fo 
fafe, nor ſo convenient as the old. 
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